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Import, export prices reflect declining dollar and oversupply 
Import prices rose in fourth-quarter 1985 as effects of weakening dollar 
were felt; export prices were held down by competition and oversupplies 


Inflation remained mild again during 1985 
Consumer prices rose by less than 4 percent, about the same as during 1982-84; 
the rate of increase for producer prices of finished goods was less than 2 percent 
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Labor Month 
In Review 


COMPETITIVENESS. Can America 
balance human values with industries’ 
need to remain competitive? National 
leaders from business, labor, and 
academia addressed that question on 
March 5, at a Washington, D.C., con- 
ference cosponsored by the George 
Washington University and the U.S. 
Department of Labor. Professors 
Thomas A. Kochan and Robert McKersie 
of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and Richard E. Walton of 
Harvard University helped lead the 
discussion. Excerpts: 


Human values (Kochan). Democratic 
societies face the dual challenge of 
achieving competitiveness while at the 
same time attending to the human values 
of their citizens. In the 1930’s, American 
policymakers addressed this challenge by 
enacting legislation supporting collective 
bargaining, minimum wages, unemploy- 
ment compensation, and so forth. Later 
legislation covered occupational safety 
and health, equal employment oppor- 
tunity, and pension security. Over the 
years, these policies were supported by 
economic and trade policies that pro- 
moted expansion of world and domestic 
markets. This encouraged the develop- 
ment of private collective bargaining and 
human resource management practices 
that provided management with the 
stability needed to capture expanding 
market opportunities and labor with the 
means to share in the benefits of 
economic growth. 

But the intensified competitive 
pressures experienced by many 
American firms and industries in recent 
years have raised questions about the 
ability of management and labor to meet 
this dual challenge within the existing 
policy framework and the institutional 
practices that have evolved since the 
1930's. 

One of the hallmarks of collective 
bargaining has always been its capacity 
to adapt to different market settings in 


ways that ‘‘took wages out of competi- 
tion.’’? This stimulated American 
management to search for strategies that 
gave their businesses a comparative ad- 
vantage on bases other than being the 
lowest wage rate competitor. One of the 
pressures for change in industrial rela- 
tions in recent years is that, given the 
growth of international competition and 
the rise of domestic nonunion competi- 
tion, collective bargaining has experi- 
enced difficulty in performing this function. 
Some employers have responded to this 
situation in the short run by decentraliz- 
ing bargaining structures, shifting wage 
criteria to focus more directly on local 
ability to pay, and demanding wage con- 
cessions and work rule changes in an ef- 
fort to close the gap in labor costs with 
their competitors. 


Employment security (McKersie). If the 
twin objectives of competitiveness and 
human values are to be linked in a con- 
structive manner, then employment 
security is one of the most important 
themes for achieving this integration. 
Certainly, if either objective is pursued 
without reference to the other, then 
significant distortions emerge in the 
social fabric and economic relations in 
the United States. For example, if 
employers seek to realize shortrun cost 
savings, they may be prompted to 
“dump”? large numbers of workers 
(often older workers) into the labor 
market and pursue aggressive restructur- 
ing that ignores the human costs that are 
involved. On the other hand, if workers 
(and especially their union represent- 
atives) are able to exercise bargaining 
power to the point that they achieve job 
protection, of the sort that has existed 
for long periods of time in the railroad 
industry, then the enterprise as well as 
generations of potential workers (and in- 
directly the communities involved) .suf- 
fer the consequences of protection at the 
price of economic viability. 

Clearly, the ‘‘best way’’ is to realize a 


balance and to fashion concepts, prin- - 
ciples, and programs that bring about a | 
creative synthesis of competitiveness and | 
human values. 


Commitment (Walton). When we think ; 
of commitment in the workplace we: 
usually focus on worker commitment to | 
the organization and the benefits of this | 
commitment for competitiveness. Is it: 
not also true that additional worker ’ 
commitment to the welfare of the: 
employing organization must be match- - 
ed by additional organizational commit- - 
ment to the employees’ welfare? 

The commitment of workers to the: 
enterprise can take many forms, in- - 
cluding initiatives to improve quality, , 
reduce scrap and other waste, and in- - 
crease the productivity of their labor. 

Similarly the enterprise’s commitment | 
to workers can be expressed in a variety ' 
of policy areas—strong employment 
assurances, meaningful opportunities to 
participate in decisions, provisions for ' 
training and retraining, information, — 
challenging jobs, and a management : 
style that treats workers as adults. 

How is union commitment to the suc- : 
cess of the enterprise reciprocated? Does | 
it not imply commitment by the manage- » 
ment of the enterprise to respect the : 
union as an institution? If so, what ac: 
tions and institutional forms express the : 
reciprocal commitments of management 
and unions to the other? 

If workers and unions are to accept. 
more responsibility for the com 
petitiveness of the enterprise and exer- 
cise more influence within it they will re- 
quire more timely information. If 
workers make economic sacrifice to 
keep the enterprise competitive, new 
principles governing economic sharing - 
must be developed. 4 

Information about the conference is 
available from the Bureau of Labor- 
Management Relations and Cooperative 
Programs, Room N5416, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20210 
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of the year, import prices rose 


finally felt; meanwhile, fierce competition 


SHELLEY MEISTER AND THOMAS A. SHERMAN 


U.S. import prices, as measured by the BLS International 
Price Program, continued to fall in 1985, marking their third 
consecutive year of decline. The 1.1-percent decrease for 
the year followed a 1.5-percent drop in 1984. Most of the 
1985 decline was registered in the first quarter, when import 
prices fell 2.3 percent. The dollar’s depreciation moderated 
import price decreases in the second and third quarters, and 
contributed to a 1.8-percent price rise for imports during the 
fourth quarter. (See chart 1.) 

During 1985, price increases for imports of finished 
goods and food could not offset declines for raw materials 
and intermediate goods. Prices rose 4.2 percent for machin- 
ery and transport equipment, 0.8 percent for miscellaneous 
manufactured goods, and 4.8 percent for food. Prices for 
beverages and tobacco also rose 3.3 percent for the year. 
However, decreases were recorded in the other four compo- 
nents of the all-import price index. Energy, intermediate 
goods, and crude material prices were down 6.0 percent, 
2.5 percent, and 7.8 percent, respectively. The fats and oils 
index, which represents only 0.2 percent of the all-import 

index, plunged 56.0 percent. These declines are largely 
attributable to oversupplies of basic commodities, such as 


ee Se 
Shelley Meister and Thomas A. Sherman are economists in the Division of 
International Prices, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


as the effects of the weakening dollar were 


mport, export prices reflect 
declining dollar and oversupply in 1985 


fter falling during the first three quarters 


and oversupply forced down U.S. export prices 


crude petroleum, rubber, steel, and certain nonferrous 
metals. 

The U.S. dollar reached an all-time high in March 1985, 
and then began a gradual decline, falling 9 percent by Sep- 
tember. In late September, the decline was accelerated after 
a group of the Nation’s major trading partners agreed to 
intervene in the foreign exchange market to curb the dollar’s 
strength. The immediate effect was a further 5.1-percent 
decline in the value of the dollar, bringing the total drop to 
13.6 percent for the year.’ 

Product areas in which the major industrialized nations 
supply a large percentage of U.S. imports appeared particu- 
larly susceptible to last year’s changes in exchange rates. 
For example, the machinery and transport equipment index, 
which accounted for nearly 40 percent of total imports in 
1985, declined 1.3 percent in the first quarter of 1985. 
However, as the dollar began to fall, import prices rose 
modestly in the middle of the year, and then jumped 
3.6 percent in the fourth quarter, the strongest quarterly 
advance in 4 years. 

The dollar’s decline did not immediately affect all import 
prices. Some suppliers deferred price increases to see if the 
dollar’s downward trend would be sustained. In other cases, 
traders were bound to long-term supply contracts and thus 
could not adjust prices immediately. Also, the dollar re- 
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mained strong against some currencies, especially those of 
Mexico and Latin America. For example, the Mexican peso 
depreciated 54.3 percent against the U.S. dollar in 1985.” 
Meanwhile, the currencies of Canada and some of the newly 
industrialized nations of the Far East depreciated slightly 
against the dollar last year. All of these factors contributed 
to the record $361 billion of foreign goods imported by the 
United States in 1985.3 That was 6.0 percent greater than the 
previous record high set in 1984. 

U.S. export prices declined in 1985 for the second year 
running. The 1.3-percent drop nearly matched the 1.4- 
percent decline observed in 1984. (See chart 2.) Major de- 
clines occured in the indexes for crude materials (—8.1 
percent), energy (—3.1 percent), and agricultural products 
(—3.0 percent). The fats and oils index plummeted 31.4 
percent but this index represents less than 1 percent of U.S. 
export trade. Declines of 1.2 percent, 1.1 percent, and 2.7 
percent were registered for intermediate manufactured 
goods, chemicals, and beverages and tobacco. Moderating 
these declines were a 1.3-percent price increase for machin- 
ery and transport equipment and a 1.0-percent advance for 
miscellaneous manufactured goods. 

Many of the same factors that caused import prices to 
decrease also held down export prices. Excess global stocks 
of food, crude materials, and fats and oils depressed prices 
for those commodities. The strong competition encountered 


by U.S. exporters, especially from producers in the Far 
East, kept any price increases to a minimum. Also, the 
strength of the U.S. dollar continued to have a dampening 
effect on export prices, despite the weakening during the last 
three quarters of the year. Although U.S. export prices 
dropped, the Nation’s export volume was down in 1985. — 
U.S. exporters shipped $213 billion in merchandise, or 2.2 ‘ 
percent less than the previous year’s total.* i 
The Nation’s merchandise trade deficit hit a record — 
$148.5 billion in 1985,° 16 percent above the 1984 total. 
(See chart 3.) The largest U.S. merchandise trade deficii 
was held with Japan—$49.75 billion, up 35 percent from . 
1984. The Nation also had significant trade deficits with — 
Canada, Taiwan, and West Germany of $22.2 billion, $134 
billion, and $12.2 billion respectively.° In contrast, the — 
United States continued to maintain a healthy trade surplus — 
of $21.4 billion in the service sector.’ Service trade includes 
income of U.S. foreign subsidiaries. The dollar’s 1985 de- _ 
cline tended to push up earnings in this area.® 1 
The strong dollar has been a major cause of the trade | 
deficit. Although the real value of the trade-weighted dolle | 
declined 13 percent between March and December 1985, at — 
yearend it remained 32 percent higher than its July 1980 


low. (See chart 4.) Roughly one-third of the recent drop in | 


the trade-weighted dollar followed the historic “Group 0: 
Five” meeting on September 22 in New York, at which 
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Chart 1. Quarterly indexes of U.S. dollar and foreign currency prices for U.S. imports, 
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SOURCE: Bureau of Labor Statistics, based on data from the Bureau and from the Morgan Guaranty Trust Co 


Table 1. Changes in Import Price Indexes for selected categories of goods, December 1984-1985 


sitc 


Category Description 


of 1980 


RU CONNTIONIIES Ue ia Rite ier satecn eset ns) sisinaante aie seg ees 
All commodities, except fuels and related products ........... 


MN OOU Rome isere citrate cietisss ereleha)ainie eva pl trennje We ie"s sine aime ays 
SINE | MED WHCERE eucesichcge cs ee reais fel saunas si 8i a ott oreneanapnynvanaini ches ends 
06 Sugar, sugar preparations, and honey ...........+.++++5: 
07 Golleawiea COCOA S haectin rots gttsarteeiiittss!ole etelatagars:> * 
1 Beverages and tobacco... 16... cece eee eee eee 
2 GrlidalmataralSts tanec onccdeicscaminesic ne meiselar neste 
23 Crude rubber including synthetic and reclaimed ............ 
24 \Wfne'el 6 oi alana tone GRCRID OO LOCO GC Gone a Camm 
25 Puip and waste paper .......-- 0.0 eee e eee eee eee ees 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap .........0e ee eeeeeeee 
3 Fuels and related products .......... 0s eeeuenen seen eens 
33 Crude petroleum and petroleum products 
4 Fats A OlSmeerreeiicte euce n ci caer © eiciayuriy noises nee 
5 Chemicals and related products ............0eseeereeeees 
6 Intermediate manufactured products ...........0++seeeeees 
67 HOM ANIL SION ect leieets ama ia cree e in lelole ares wie 'e 6» oviale' 
68 Nonferrous metalS: ........ce cece center rn tnnees 
7 Machinery and transport equipment .........+-+++eeeee ees 
73 Metalworking machinery ........-.+0eeeee eee serene 
75 Office machines and automatic data processing equipment .. . 
76 Telecommunications, sound recording and reproducing 
EQUIDMENE 0... ve cc cece ence eee ete nee tees 
7 Electric machinery and equipment .........-.-.+2s20eee5 
78 Road vehicles and parts ........ 60. cence eee e ee eens 
8 Miscellaneous manufactured articles ...........00-seeeeee 
84 Clothhinigiaiec + tibcbieent es ines pieciacds chinaew renee 
85 FOOLWOAI Herne TAs cielelo enn eccericen osu page ste mis almiecsn sub 
87 Professional, scientific, and controlling instruments and 
GIPPAVARUS aso enya s) chess es ctilesnjolaceiznse » a)leiais 9 sisishelnynin clove 
88 Photographic apparatus and supplies, optical goods, 


watches and CIOCKS ............02ceeeereeeeceoennce 
Miscellaneous manufactured articles, n.e€.S. .........+-+++: 


‘This category includes indexes in addition to those shown here. For all of the indexes available 
in each category, see U.S. Import and Export Indexes, uspt-86-38 (Bureau of Labor Statistics), 
January 30, 1986. 


Japan, West Germany, the United Kingdom, and France 
agreed to cooperate in a plan to force down the value of the 
dollar through intervention in foreign exchange markets. As 
of December, however, this decline had not retarded U.S. 
imports or stimulated exports, as the record trade deficit 
| showed. 
_ Another reason for the large trade deficit has been the 
rapid industrialization of Far Eastern nations following in 
_Japan’s footsteps. Besides the massive trade deficit with 
Japan, the United States also ran large trade deficits with 
other nations in the Far East. The combined trade surplus of 
South Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong, and Singapore with the 
United States reached an estimated $25 billion in 1985.10 
These nations are aggressively entering automobile, con- 
sumer electronics, and semiconductor markets.!! This has 
led to lower prices for many of these goods on world 
markets. 

The Latin American debt problem also had a negative 
effect on U.S. foreign trade in 1985. It is estimated that the 


Percentage 


trade value 


Percent change 


Quarterly 


2 Data not available. 


n.e.s.=not elsewhere specified. 


region’s total foreign debt will reach $360 billion for the 
year.'? Brazil is most heavily in debt, owing $100 billion, 
with Mexico not far behind at $97 billion.!? All the debtor 
nations need hard currency to repay loans from Western 
banks and The International Monetary Fund. In an effort 
to obtain the currency, these countries have curtailed im- 
ports, which has dramatically hurt U.S. export trade. U.S. 
exporters to Latin America are further hampered by the 
appreciation of the dollar against many of these nations’ 
currencies. 

Price developments discussed in this article are based on 
data from the BLS International Price Program. That pro- 
gram produces import and export price indexes based on the 
Standard Industrial Trade Classification scheme. Both in- 
dexes use a modified Laspeyres formula. Price data are 
collected for more than 14,000 products, and are not season- 
ally adjusted. Import price indexes are weighted by the 1980 
Tariff Schedule of the United States Annotated (TSUSA). Ex- 
port price indexes are weighted using the 1980 Schedule B 
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classification system of the U.S. Bureau of the Census. In 
addition, the International Price Program, in 1985, also 
started producing sIC-based indexes and Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Analysis “end-use” price indexes. 


Import price developments 


Energy. The decline in world energy prices continued to 
lower U.S. import prices. This was reflected in the price 
index for imported fuels and related products, which de- 
creased 6.0 percent for the year after a 3-percent drop in 
1984. This index comprises 32.78 percent of the all-import 
index. The crude petroleum index fell 3.8 percent and the 
natural gas index decreased 23.9 percent. (These two index 
movements represent prices through November 1985.) 

U.S. average monthly imports of crude oil and petroleum 
products declined 7 percent from their 1984 level, and 27 
percent since August 1980.!4 (See chart 5.) Much of this 
decrease can be attributed to greater fuel efficiency in auto- 
mobiles and a switch from crude oil to coal and natural gas 
by many industrial consumers.!> The decline in U.S. crude 
oil imports has greatly affected many OPEC nations, espe- 
cially Saudi Arabia. From 325 thousand barrels of crude oil 
a day in 1984, Saudi Arabian imports had declined to 167 
thousand barrels a day by 1985. Total U.S. imports of OPEC 
crude oil in 1985 were 1,825 thousand barrels a day, down 
11 percent from 1984 and 58 percent from 1980.!° 


1983-85 
[September 1983 = 100] 


1983 


Chart 2. Quarterly indexes of U.S. dollar and foreign currency prices for U.S. exports, 


1984 


SOURCE: Bureau of Labor Statistics, based on data from the Bureau and from the Morgan Guaranty Trust Co 


Since 1982, the United States’ major source of foreign — 
crude and petroleum products has been non-OPEC producers 
Imports of crude oil and petroleum products from these — 
nations were 23 percent greater in 1985 than in 1980, but 


the year.!7 Hl 
In September, OPEC representatives met in Switzerland Hy 
and decided to drop the cartel’s official price 50 cents per 
barrel for heavy crude and 20 cents per barrel for medium — 
crude. The cartel’s previous official price of $26.50 a barre Lo 
for heavy crude had been $2 above the spot market price.18 
Saudi Arabia was the only OPEC member to actually — 
sell heavy crude for that amount. As a result, in July, Saudi 
output hit its lowest production level in 20 years. For severe | 
years, the other OPEC members have routinely sold their — 
crude at a discount or through barter agreements and so have ~ 
captured potential Saudi Arabian sales.!° 1 
As of October 1, 1985, Saudi Arabia decided that it was 
no longer going to follow the cartel’s official prices. In order 
to get production up, Saudi Arabia began the practice o} 4 
“net-backing” prices. This involves the linking of crude oil 
prices to those of refined products. With Saudi Arabia cut- — 
ting prices to some $2 below the official cartel price, that _ 
nation’s production increased to 4.2 million barrels a day — 
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115 
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from 2 million barrels a day. At year’s end, Sheik Yamani, 
the Saudi Arabian oil minister, announced plans to keep 
production at the higher levels even if it forced prices below 
$20 a barrel, which it did in January 1986.”° 

Most non-OPEC oil producing nations cut their prices for 
crude throughout 1985. In November, however, Mexico 
and two Canadian companies increased their prices for 
crude oil. Since 1983, Mexico had conformed to OPEC pric- 
ing and production policies. This situation existed until July 
1985, when that country cut its prices for Isthmus light 
crude by $1.24 and for heavy crude by 77 cents a barrel.”! 
But in November, Mexico responded to a firming up of oil 
prices and increased demand for light crudes by raising the 
price of its Isthmus light crude by 76 cents. In the same 


‘month, Canada’s Imperial Oil Ltd. and Petro Canada raised 


their prices for Alberta 40-degree light crude oil by $1.58 
and $1.20 respectively.?? Throughout November, crude oil 
prices rose on the spot market as oil companies kept inven- 
tories low in expectation of price decreases in December or 
early 1986. At that time, the full impact of Saudi Arabia’s 
increased production was expected to cause a glut of oil on 
the world market. 

By December, U.S. stocks of heating oil for the winter 
season were at an all-time low. Because domestic refineries 


had extra capacity and foreign heating oil was available, 


there was no concern about a shortage in heating oil when 


~ seasonal demand picked up.*? However, spot market prices 


for heating oil had increased in the last half of the year. In 
July, heating oil was selling on the spot market for $28.50/ 
bbl, but by the end of November, the price had reached 
$38.50/bbl.24 This resulted from high European demand, 
and the fact that the Europeans were offering a premium to 
refiners. In September, inventories were 18 million barrels 
below 1984 levels and just 13 million barrels above spot 
shortage levels.?° 

During the winter of 1984-85, U.S. natural gas use was 
1.9 percent below the previous year’s levels. The forecast 
for winter 1985-86 is for an increase in natural gas con- 
sumption in the 3-percent range, with a concomitant growth 
in imports of 0.04 trillion cubic feet.”° Practically all of the 
increase in imports will be coming from Canada. 

From 1975 to 1984, Canadian natural gas prices were set 
by the government. However, in November 1984, Canada 
started deregulating natural gas prices, with the wholesale 
price of natural gas in Toronto serving as the benchmark for 
sales to the United States. Prices fell as a result of the 
deregulation, and Canadian natural gas exports to this coun- 
try increased.’ Further deregulation in November 1985 was 
designed to help Canadian producers become price compet- 
itive with Western U.S. natural gas producers. According to 
Canadian law, an exporter cannot sell natural gas to the 
United States at prices below those offered to purchasers in 
neighboring provinces. Still, at a floor of $2.19 per thou- 
sand cubic feet, yearend 1985 prices were 26 percent less 
than the previous Toronto benchmark price.”* 


Table 2. Percent change in Export and Import Price 
Indexes by end-use category, December 1984-85 


End- 
aad Dec. 84 | March 85 | June 85 | Sept. 85 | Dec. 83 | Dec. 84 
to to to to to to 
March 85 | June 85 | Sept.85 | Dec. 85 | Dec. 84 | Dec. 85 
Imports 


Food, feeds, and 
beverages .... 
Raw materials, ex- 
cept petroleum . 
Raw materials, 


Raw materials, 


nondurable . . =5;7 -1.2 -0.4 =.0 17 -8.8 
Petroleum and 
petroleum prod- 
lictSee niacin =1:5 =u -15 0.7 =27 -49 
Capital goods, ex- 


cept auto...... =31 1.6 1.3 Po) =3.5 2.2 
Nonelectrical 
machinery .. =2:6 1.3 3.2 3.3 =2.9 51 
Automotive, includ- 
ing parts ..... 0.2 0.5 0.5 47 1.3 5.9 
Consumer goods . -1.6 -0.1 1.6 1.5 0.7 1.4 
Consumer 


Manufactured, 


durable ... =13 0.5 
Consumer 
goods, non- 
durable..... -15 -0.5 1.4 0.8 51 0.1 


Exports 


Food, feeds, and 
beverages .... 

Raw materials ... 

Raw materials, 


-2.9 


Raw materials, 
nondurable . . 
Capital goods, ex- 


Automotive, includ- 
ing parts ! é ; 
Consumer goods . 0.1 0.2 0.8 


goods, non- 
durabl 


Machinery and transport equipment. Prices for imported 
machinery and transportation equipment were up 4.2 per- 
cent in 1985, after slipping 1.2 percent in 1984. (See chart 
6.) This index is heavily influenced by fluctuations in the 
value of the U.S. dollar. Much of the machinery and trans- 
portation equipment imported to the United States comes 
from Japan and West Germany, nations whose currencies 
appreciated against the dollar in 1985. The weakening of the 
dollar was reflected in the rise of the index through the last 
three quarters of the year. 

The index for imported machinery and transportation 
equipment represents 25 percent of the all-import index. 
In 1985, the value of these imports reached $141.7 billion, 
up from $123.1 billion the previous year.”” As the U.S. 
economy continued to expand, albeit at a slower rate than in 
1984, domestic demand for capital goods such as looms, 
lathes, pumps, and pistons, and for consumer items such as 
vehicles, video cassette recorders, and microwave ovens, 
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continued to grow. Much of this demand was met by im- 
ports. Indeed, import penetration in the U.S. machinery, 
electronics, and mechanical components markets has been 
growing steadily for more than a decade.*° 

Import penetration in the automobile industry also in- 
creased in 1985. Despite Detroit’s big late summer sales 
campaign, both Japan and West Germany managed to 
capture larger shares of the domestic market. Overall, car 
and truck sales hit record highs, with total units sold reach- 
ing 15.7 million.*! Of these, 74.3 percent were American 
made, 20.2 percent Japanese, and 3.8 percent German. 
Comparable 1984 shares were 76.5, 18.4, and 3.3 percent 
respectively. 

The ceiling on the voluntary restraint agreement covering 
Japanese auto exports to the United States was raised sub- 
stantially in April of last year. From April 1984 to April 
1985, Japanese manufacturers had limited auto shipments to 
the United States to 1.85 million units. In April 1985, how- 
ever, they announced that they would raise the yearly limit 
to 2.3 million vehicles. As a result, Japanese auto shipments 
to this country as of October 1985 were 36 percent greater 
than comparable 1984 figures.*? The yearend strengthening 
of the yen prompted Japanese producers to raise prices, but 


Chart 3. Annual volume of U.S. exports and 
imports of merchandise, 1980-85 
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analysts doubt this will stem strong sales gains.** 


With fuel costs no longer rising rapidly, and disposable 
incomes increasing, U.S. demand for larger, more luxurious 
cars has risen in the last few years. The Japanese have 
altered their import product mix to reflect this change in 
tastes. With supply limited by the voluntary export re- 
straints, Japanese auto makers have improved comfort and 
performance features in order to raise prices and profits.*° 
This is not completely reflected in the automobile import 
index, which tracks a fixed basket of automotive styles and 
factors out price increases due to quality changes in the 
products priced. Thus the index advanced 6.1 percent for 
1985, mirroring moderate price increases for comparable 
base models. Consumers, however, saw higher prices, and 
sportier cars, in dealer showrooms. 

In recent years, domestic auto makers have responded to 
increased competition by cutting costs, modernizing plant 
and equipment, and forming joint ventures with their 
Japanese rivals. These joint ventures will provide U.S. man- 
ufacturers firsthand exposure to Japanese production, inven- 
tory, and managerial techniques which have made them 
leaders in small car production. In turn, the Japanese gain a 
solid foothold in the lucrative U.S. market. Should the U.S. 
Congress enact domestic content or import quota legisla- 
tion, the Japanese will continue to profit from the estimated 
1.2 million vehicles that the joint ventures will produce 
annually in this country by the end of the decade. 

Electrical machinery and equipment imports decreased in 
volume and price last year. U.S. firms imported $18.2 bil- 
lion worth of these goods in 1985, a 3.3-percent drop from 
1984.°° The import price index for this product group fell 
3.6 percent for the year, continuing its downward trend. 

Semiconductors constitute roughly 40 percent of the 
weight of this index. Spurred by increases in spending on 
personal computers, home electronics, aerospace, and de- 
fense in 1984, electronics components manufacturers here 
and abroad churned out millions of memory chips, transis- 
tors, rectifiers, and similar devices. Advances in technology 
and increasing economies of scale resulted in sizable per- 
unit cost savings for these products. The explosion in per- 
sonal computer spending eased in 1985, however, leaving 
semiconductor supply far ahead of demand. This glut has 
depressed prices worldwide, causing the import price index 
for electrical components to fall 14.6 percent for 1985. 
The glut is expected to last well into 1986.7” Prices for some 
specialty items and memory devices began rising late in 
1985 as inventories were slowly depleted and buyers feared 
possible shortages in the spring.** In addition, Japanese 
firms raised their semiconductor prices late in 1985 in 
response to allegations by the U.S. industry that Japanese 
goods were being sold in this country at less than cost.3? 
The yen’s appreciation against the dollar in the fourth quar- 
ter also contributed to the price increases. These factors, 
however, were not enough to reverse the index’s down- 
ward trend. 
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Price increases were welcome news to U.S. chip makers. 
In recent years they have been operating under ever lower 
price ceilings imposed by the large volume of Japanese 
chips on world markets. For example, one estimate puts 
Japan in control of 90 percent of the world market for 256K 
dynamic RAM chips.*” Domestic chip manufacturers suf- 
fered heavy losses and many plants were closed this past 
summer.*! 

Computer and automated data processing equipment sales 
growth slowed markedly in 1985, after 25-percent annual 
growth in the previous 3 years.*? Some sectors of the mar- 
ket, such as personal computers, actually suffered sales 
declines.4? A slowdown in capital spending by the manufac- 
turing sector, which usually accounts for a third of computer 
sales, and uncertainty surrounding tax reform and its effect 
on investment contributed to the sales slump.“ In addition, 
many of the computers already in use have not delivered 
promised increases in productivity, which has tended to 
slow investment in new equipment.*° Overall, import prices 
rose 1.6 percent for the year. Prices rebounded modestly in 
the last half of the year as the dollar weakened against the 
currencies of our major suppliers, primarily the Japanese. 

Prices of imported metalworking and machine tool equip- 
ment rose strongly in 1985, boosting the index for those 
goods 9.1 percent. Buyers stressed reliability, fast delivery, 
and good service among their reasons for selecting imports 
over domestic equipment.*° Indeed, imports rose 23 percent 


Chart 4. Index of the effective real exchange rate of the U.S. dollar, quarterly data, 
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over the first three quarters of the year, capturing over half 
the U.S. market.47 Because Japan is America’s main sup- 
plier of foreign made machine tools, the yearend strengthen- 
ing of the yen increased prices substantially. 

New orders placed with U.S. machine tool manufacturers 
declined 13.2 percent in 1985 48 further evidence of the 
failure of the manufacturing sector to expand in line with the 
economy as a whole. The curtailing of Federal investment 
tax credits and the lengthening of depreciation schedules 
also has made domestic producers apprehensive, as they feel 
such changes could stall economic growth throughout 
industry. 


Food. Prices for imported food rose 4.8 percent in 1985 
after the previous year’s decline of 2.3 percent. This index 
makes up roughly 6.6 percent of the all-import price index. 
Price increases for coffee, tea, and cocoa and for fruits and 
vegetables were offset by price declines for meat, sugar, and 
fish. In fiscal 1985, U.S. food imports were valued at 
$19.77 billion. Because of declining agricultural exports, 
the Nation’s agricultural trade surplus shrank from $19.10 
billion in fiscal 1984 to $11.42 billion in fiscal 1985. 
After three quarters of modest declines, imported coffee 
prices soared 26.4 percent in the last quarter of 1985. This 
resulted in a 16.7-percent increase in coffee prices for the 
year. However, U.S. coffee consumption was down from 
1.99.cups per person per day in 1984 to 1.83 cups per day. 
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Last year was also the first year that more soft drinks were 
consumed than coffee.~° 

The International Coffee Organization (ICO), which is 
composed of both producing and consuming nations, had 
increased the export quotas for producing nations in 1984 to 
61 million bags. These more liberal quotas may have re- 
sulted in the large glut of coffee on the market and an 
8-percent reduction in coffee prices over the first three quar- 
ters of 1985. The 1984 ICO agreement was intended to keep 
coffee prices between $1.20 and $1.40 a pound,*! but by 
September 1985 the price was down to $1.17 a pound.” 
This prompted the ICO to decrease the quota to 58.0 million 
bags.*? This, and more importantly, news of a Brazilian 
drought in the summer of 1985 sent coffee prices soaring at 
the end of the year. 

Tea prices were on a steep decline in 1985, as an excep- 
tionally good 1984 harvest in Sri Lanka yielded plentiful 
supplies. Unfortunately, the 1985 Sri Lankan tea crop was 
of a poor quality because of heavy rains during the growing 
season. The 1985 harvest was predicted to be 208 million 
kilos, the smallest crop since 1960.>4 The shortfall in supply 
is expected to drive up the price of teas in 1986. 

In fiscal 1985, the quantity of tea imported by the United 
States decreased 8 percent from the previous year’s level.> 
Demand in this country centers upon the lower priced teas 
and herbal teas. Thus Argentina, a grower of lower priced 
teas, exports more of the commodity to the United States 
than do traditional suppliers such as Indonesia. Tea con- 
sumption in the United States declined 2 percent for the 
year, as cooler weather in the spring and a late summer 
reduced consumption of iced tea, the most popular form of 
the product consumed in this country. 

Cocoa prices were also down in 1985. The Ivory Coast, 
Brazil, Malaysia, Ecuador, and Indonesia all had harvests 
of record proportions during crop year 1984-85. Because 
of these developments and prospects of an equally large 
1985-86 harvest, cocoa prices for the first three quarters of 
1985 fell to $2,155 per ton from $2,342 per ton in calendar 
1984.57 

In 1985, prices for imported meat continued their decline. 
The meat import price index decreased 0.8 percent after the 
previous year’s 1.3-percent drop. Although cow slaughter 
was down in 1985, the weights of U.S. cattle reached a 
record level.** This caused higher than expected domestic 
beef supplies, and thus sharp declines in imported meat 
prices, especially early in the year.*? This situation was 
corrected by the fourth quarter of the year. 

More beef exports come to this country than to any other. 
However, in recent years, meat imports have leveled off 
because of the strength of the U.S. Meat Import Law, a 
lowering of the amount of exportable beef worldwide, and 
agreements with foreign beef producers to reduce their ex- 
ports to this country. In 1985, the amount of meat im- 
ported into the United States increased only 4.0 percent.®! 
Pork imports were 1,128 million pounds, up 15 percent 
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from 1984.° Canada and Denmark should account for the 
greatest increase in pork exports to the United States. 

Sugar and sweetener import prices decreased 5.6 percent 
in 1985. The United States imports one-third of all the sugar 
that it consumes.® The leading sugar exporters are Cuba, 
the European Community (EC), Australia, Brazil, and the 
Philippines. In recent years, there has been an oversupply of 
sugar on the world market. Much of the large buildup of 
sugar stocks can be traced to policies of the EC. Prior to 
1977, the EC was a net importer of sugar, but because of 
increased production and export subsidies, the Community 
has now become a net sugar exporter. 

U.S. demand for sugar has been decreasing in recent 
years as high fructose corn syrup (HFCS) and artificial sweet- 
eners are substituted for sugar. Total domestic demand in 
1985 is expected to be 8 million tons, 6 percent less than the 
amount consumed in 1984.% In 1981, the United States 
established quotas for imports of sugar, because their 
cheaper price was detrimental to domestic producers. The 
1985 quota was reduced to 1.8 million tons from 2.5 million 
tons. 

Miscellaneous manufactures. The import price index for 
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1iscellaneous manufactured articles rose 0.8 percent in 
985, having declined a scant 0.1 percent in 1984. A 2.9- 
ercent decrease in clothing prices could not offset the in- 
reases recorded for footwear; professional, controlling, and 
cientific instruments; and photographic instruments and 
upplies. 

The U.S. Congress passed a bill in late 1985 that would 
ave restricted imports of textiles, apparel, and footwear. 
The bill was designed to maintain imports’ share of the US. 
extile and apparel market at the level they would have held 
jad the 1974 Multi-Fiber Arrangement been strictly en- 
orced. It is estimated that Far East exporters have increased 
shipments to the United States 19 percent over the past 
4 years. The textile bill, which would have reduced im- 
ports by 40 percent, was vetoed by President Reagan in late 
December. Prior to the veto, however, some of the smaller 
foreign manufacturers were cutting prices to acquire a larger 
market share before the proposed quotas could take effect. 
Also, there were reports of overproduction by South Korean 
apparel manufacturers. 

After several investigations, the U.S. International Trade 
Commission (ITC) ruled in June 1985 that the domestic 
footwear industry was being injured by imports of nonrub- 
ber footwear. The ITC recommended that the market share of 
imported footwear be reduced from 71 percent to 68 per- 
cent. Lower labor costs have helped foreign shoe manufac- 
turers capture the major share of the U.S. market: the aver- 
age hourly wage of a shoemaker is $6.71 in the United 
‘States, but in Brazil and Taiwan, both major shoe exporters, 
‘the averages are $0.85 and $0.91 per hour, respectively. 
The import price index for footwear declined during the first 
two quarters of 1985 and then increased during the last half 
of the year. Prices for U.S. wetblue hides, the main source 
of shoeleather, began to rise at midyear, boosting the costs 
of world shoe production. However, the fluctuation in 
footwear prices resulted in only a 0.1-percent index increase 
in 1985. 

Import prices for photographic apparatus and supplies, 
“optical goods, and watches and clocks increased 3.9 per- 
cent. The surge in consumer spending has spurred demand 
for photographic equipment. The amateur photography mar- 
ket has shifted away from instant and 110 cartridge cameras 
toward 35 mm cameras, especially compact cameras priced 
under $100.7 The 35 mm market is dominated by Japan. In 
the past 2 years, there has been a great deal of product 
innovation in this area. Also, increased competition among 
Japanese firms and their desire to increase U.S. market 
share caused prices to decline early in 1985. As the year 
wore on, however, the weakening of the dollar and the 
approaching Christmas shopping season caused prices to 
increase. The price for imported photographic supplies slid 
in 1985 as domestic and Japanese firms competed aggres- 
sively in the U.S. market for sensitized film, paper, and 
plates. 
The import price index for collectors’ pieces, including 


Table 3. Changes in Export Price Indexes for selected 
categories of goods, December 1984-1985 
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Quarterly 
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Grain and grain prepara- 
ONS easrite rents os 

Animal feeds, except un- 

milled cereals ....... 


Beverages and tobacco... 
Crude materials ........- 


Fuels and related 
products .........-+-- 


Chemicals and related 
products ..........- 
Organic chemicals ...... 
Fertilizers, manufactured . 


Intermediate manufactured 
products ..........++5 


Machinery and transport 
equipment, except mili- 
tary and commercial 
alrcralt cack cherie: == 

Power generating 
machinery and 
equipment .........+ 

Machinery specialized for 
particular industries .. . 

Metalworking machinery. . 

Office machines and 

automatic data process- 
ing equipment ....... 

Electrical machinery and 

equipment .......-.- 

Road vehicles and 


1 This category includes indexes in addition to those shown here. For all of the indexes available in 
each category, see U.S. Import and Export Indexes, USDL-86-38 (Bureau of Labor Statistics), 
January 30, 1986. 


gold and silver coins, registered a 4.8-percent decrease in 
1985. Prices took a 12.3-percent tumble in the first quarter 
as investors switched to U.S. dollar denominated invest- 
ments such as bonds. Prices rebounded in the second quarter 
as a South African gold mine strike cut gold supplies. In late 
September, the U.S. Government announced that it was 
suspending the importation of the South African krugerrand 
in retaliation for the South African policy of apartheid. 
Though this should have affected demand for gold coins, 
prices fell in the fourth quarter, in part because domestic 
interest rates hit a 6-year low in November.® 


Crude materials. The crude materials import index, 
which represents 4.2 percent of all imports, declined 7.8 
percent for the year because of oversupply of basic com- 
modities. Global stocks of rubber, lumber, and metallifer- 
ous ores all exceeded demand. 

Indonesia and Thailand continued expanding rubber out- 
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put despite flat demand. The increasing switch from bias ply 
to radial tires has left excess rubber on world markets. 
Longer wearing radial tires require less frequent replace- 
ment, and hence, less rubber than their bias ply counter- 
parts. The resulting oversupply of rubber has driven prices 
down. The imported crude rubber index declined 12.6 per- 
cent for the year despite some price firming in the fourth 
quarter. In response to declining prices, Malaysian growers 
are switching from rubber to palm planting in order to in- 
crease future earnings. 

Despite mill closings, the U.S. lumber industry continued 
to suffer from overcapacity in 1985. This dampened corpo- 
rate profits and import prices alike.© The index for wood 
imports fell 4.4 percent for the year, reflecting a number of 
developments here and abroad. In 1985, an estimated 1.736 
million homes were started in the United States, slightly less 
than the 1984 total of 1.749 million units.”° The decrease in 
housing starts may reflect the decision of potential home- 
buyers to wait for mortgage rates to bottom out.’! In addi- 
tion, the strong building boom of 1982-84 may have satis- 
fied pent-up housing demand. 

The pulp and waste paper index plunged nearly 20 percent 
for the year, as Brazil, Chile, Spain, Portugal, and South 
Africa stepped up pulp production in order to earn foreign 
currency.” Lack of profits in the U.S. lumber industry, 
coupled with the prospect of tax reform which would raise 
the cost of farming timberland, forced many U.S. firms to 
abandon all or part of their lumber business in 1985. 

Imported metalliferous ore prices also declined, as do- 
mestic aluminum and stainless steel production decreased 
last year. In 1985, primary aluminum production in the 
United States was 14.6 percent below 1984’s volume of 
4.518 million short tons.’? Meanwhile, U.S. stainless steel 
production for the year was 4 percent lower than 1984 lev- 
els.’ These declines dampened demand for bauxite and 
alumina used in aluminum production, and for ores of tanta- 
lum, zinc, columbium, and other metals used in steel alloy- 
ing. Imported metalliferous ore prices fell 5.8 percent as a 
result. 


Intermediate manufactures. In October 1984, the Reagan 
administration negotiated voluntary export restraints with 15 
nations supplying steel to the United States. The goal of 
these restraints was to limit foreign suppliers to 18.5 percent 
of the U.S. steel market. Through the first three quarters of 
1985, imports from these countries were 14.4 percent below 
the previous year’s 9-month mark.’° But imports from other 
nations continued to rise. In fact, 18 nations without any 
known steelmaking facilities were listed as suppliers to the 
United States last year, including such small countries as 
Antigua, the Netherlands Antilles, New Caledonia, and the 
Bahamas. Some of these shipments were in the form of 
processed steel products, which had been finished at facili- 
ties in the exporting nations. In other cases, however, U.S. 
steelmakers charged that major producing countries had vi- 
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olated their quota agreements by shipping steel through” 
neighboring nations in order to avoid exceeding their own 
quotas.’° Altogether, foreign steel captured an estimated 
25.2 percent of the U.S market last year, down slightly from 
26.4 percent in 1984.77 . 

These imports encountered falling prices in the United 
States, as a result of overcapacity and declining demand. By 
one estimate, annual Free World steel production capacity 
currently is 625 million metric tons, whereas Free World 
demand is only 440 million metric tons.’® This excess sup- 
ply comes at a time when American users are reducing 
demand for steel,’? because of an increase in automobile 
imports and a continuation of the switch from steel to plas- 
tics and other metals in the manufacture of packaging and 
automotive products. Reduced consumption led to price cut- 
ting by suppliers. The import price index for iron and steel 
declined 4.4 percent over the course of the year. 

The nonferrous metals fared little better last year. In late 
October, the International Tin Council announced it could 
no longer afford to purchase excess tin stocks from produc- 
ers in order to shore up the metal’s price on the London 
Metal Exchange.*®° This decision sent tremors through the 
Exchange; tin trading was suspended, and prices of nickel, 
zinc, and other metals fell as dealers sold contracts for those 
commodities quickly to raise funds to cover their potential 
tin losses. At the time of the trading suspension, metals 
dealers held contracts for more than 50,000 tons of tin at the 
Exchange’s price of $12,100 per ton.®! The extent of © 
traders’ losses will not be known until trading resumes. Off 
the London Metals Exchange, tin was selling for $2,000 — 
below the Exchange price. If prices fall rapidly once trading 
is resumed, the world’s major metals traders could be forced 
into bankruptcy. In the United States, prices for imported tin 
fell 19.6 percent in the fourth quarter of 1985, and 16.5 
percent for the year as a whole. 

Platinum and silver prices were depressed early in the 
year, as continued low rates of inflation in the United States 
reduced the appeal of the two metals as inflationary invest- 
ment hedges. As interest rates declined, however, platinum 
and silver became more attractive for investors whose return _ 
on paper assets was falling. Also, demand from the U.S. 
auto industry, which uses platinum in emissions control — 
devices, increased during the second quarter as Detroit re- 
ported its highest quarterly output for the year. Fears that 
supplies from the Republic of South Africa, the world’s 
number one platinum producer, might be interrupted, drove 
up prices late in the year.®? Altogether, the index finished 
the year down 9.7 percent. 

Copper import prices rose slightly in 1985, as U.S. metals 
firms continued to reduce capacity and to rely heavily on 
imports. Third World nations such as Chile and Zambia 
have been exporting copper extensively in order to obtain 
foreign exchange to service foreign debt.83 U.S. copper _ 
imports as a percentage of consumption reached an esti- 
mated 27 percent last year, after claiming 23 percent of the 9 


J.S. market in 1984.4 

Nickel import prices rose in the beginning of 1985, as 
utput failed to keep pace with demand.*° The United States 
mports most of the nickel that it uses in petroleum refining, 
nd in chemical, electrical, construction, and aircraft indus- 
ries. Although activity in these industries remained vigor- 
yus late in the year, uncertainty surrounding the fate of the 
London Metal Exchange and its dealers caused the metal’s 
rice to fall by yearend. Overall, the import index for nickel 
was down 5.5 percent for the year. 


Fats and oils. The fats and oils import index plummeted 
56 percent for the year, reflecting abundant stocks of 
Malaysian palm oil, Philippine coconut oil, Argentinian sun- 
flower seed oil, and Brazilian cottonseed oil.86 Malaysian 
palm oil production, for example, was 24 percent higher in 
October 1985 than in October 1984.°’ 


Export price trends 


Machinery and transport equipment. Price advances in 
exports of U.S.-made machinery and transport equipment 
moderated in 1985. After rising 3.3 percent in 1984, the 
export index for these products increased a mere 1.3 percent 
last year. The index encompasses more than a third of the 
all-export index. 

Prices for exported general industrial machinery, metal 
working machinery, specialized machinery, power generat- 
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Chart 6. U.S. import price indexes for selected commodity groups, quarterly data, 
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ing machinery, and autos all rose. On the other hand, prices 
of exported semiconductors and automated data processing 
equipment were lower. Telecommunications equipment ex- 
port prices were virtually unchanged for the year. 

The dollar volume of machine tool exports in the first 
three quarters of 1985 was 12 percent higher than for the 
comparable period of the previous year.*® Prices for these 
items advanced 4.3 percent for 1985 as a whole, continuing 
their strong upward trend. 

The index for power generating machinery advanced a 
slight 0.1 percent, fueled by the 2.4-percent price rise for 
engine replacement parts. 

The road vehicles and parts index advanced 2.4 percent 
for the year. This also was largely attributable to price 
increases for parts. In the fourth quarter, however, automo- 
bile export prices rose 2.1 percent, reflecting new model 
year price increases. For the year as a whole, automobile 
export prices advanced 4.2 percent, and parts prices in- 
creased 1.8 percent. 

Automated data processing equipment, telecommunica- 
tions equipment, and semiconductor export prices were con- 
strained by several factors in 1985. First, the emergence of 
South Korea as a low-cost producer in these fields limited 
the pricing power of U.S. firms in global markets. Sec- 
ondly, delivery delays and uncertainty concerning the new 
products developed by U.S. producers for the year caused 
many overseas buyers to adopt a “wait and see” attitude 
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toward new equipment purchases.*? Lastly, rapid advances 
in technology have shortened product lifespans in these 
areas. Fiber optics, gallium arsenide integrated circuits, and 
small, personal-computer-compatible hard disk drives are 
steadily replacing existing product lines. This resulted in 
price cutting to move inventories before they become 
obsolete. 


Food. For U.S. agricultural exporters, 1985 was a diffi- 
cult year. Large crop yields caused an oversupply of grain 
on the market, and forced export prices down. This was 
reflected in the U.S. export price index for food, which 
declined 3.0 percent in 1985. This index comprises 12.8 
percent of the all-export index. A 6.2-percent decline was 
recorded in the grain and grain preparations index, but 
the index for animal feeds was up 1.2 percent. Those two 
indexes account for 80 percent of the export food price 
index. Export prices for wheat, rice, barley, yellow corn, 
and yellow sorghum declined. 

Record yields of corn, oats, sorghum, and rice were pro- 
duced in the United States in 1985, the year of the second 
highest total crop production ever recorded. This occured 
even though 7 million fewer acres of land were in produc- 
tion than during the previous year.”” Coupled with large 
existing inventories from 1984, this development meant 
supply exceeded demand.”! In addition, two of the Nation’s 
large customers, the Soviet Union and China, increased 
agricultural production last year. With the competition from 
agricultural exporting countries strong, the U.S. share of 
world agricultural exports is expected to show a decline 
again in 1985, following a drop to $31 billion in 1984.% 

Wheat prices were significantly lower in 1985. The ex- 
port price index for wheat declined 4.9 percent for the year, 
compared with a decrease of only 0.2 percent in 1984. 
Worldwide import demand in marketing year 1985-86 was 
expected to be the lowest since 1979-80 because of abun- 
dant yields in many importing countries.%? In 1984-85, 
there had been a record worldwide yield of wheat. In 1985— 
86, the yield is expected to be lower but still above the level 
recorded in 1983-84. Although the 1985 U.S. wheat yield 
is expected to be near the 1984 level, production by the 
United States’ four major competitors (Australia, Argen- 
tina, Canada, and the EC) is expected to be 10 million tons 
below year-earlier levels. The declining yields of competi- 
tors were caused by planting problems and a switch to dif- 
ferent types of crops. However, excess accumulated inven- 
tory should negate the effects of the lower yields.% 

Both Canada and the EC experienced problems with the 
quality of the wheat they grew in 1985. Because of weather 
problems, the amount of Canadian wheat in the top two 
grades was down. This prompted the Canadian Wheat 
Board to suspend sales to all but Canada’s usual cus- 
tomers.” To combat their quality problem with wheat, the 
EC released bread wheats from their stockpiles. 

Some of the EC’s agricultural policies are undermining the 
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United States’ export trade. In 1985, the Community in- 
creased export subsidies on sales to countries targeted in the 
U.S. export enhancement program, especially those of 
North Africa.% The U.S. program, The Bonus Incentive 
Commodity Program (BICEP), which was announced May 7 
15, 1985, is designed to allow government commodity 
stocks to be given as bonuses to importers of designated 
U.S. agricultural commodities over the next 3 years.?/ 
The 1984—85 worldwide production of coarse grains was 
810.24 million tons. Coarse grains include barley, sorghum, ~ 
com, rye, and oats, which are primarily used as animal 
feeds. For 1985-86, production is expected to reach 844 © 
million tons.°® The United States produces one-third of the 
world’s coarse grains, and within that, one-half of all com | 
grown. The corn export index was down 7.6 percent in © 
1985. The U.S. supplies of coarse grains were very large 
because of good weather and increased planting; the Na- — 
tion’s total 1985 production is estimated to be 271 million — 
tons.” The yield of the United States’ major competitors is — 
also expected to be large. Although production by Australia 
and Argentina may be down, Canada, Thailand, and South ~ 
Africa expect a good output. In fact, corn yields from 
Canada’s eastern provinces are expected to exceed all previ- _ 
ous records. !® 
Demand for coarse grains is expected to decrease by — 
8 percent in 1985—86.'°! This is largely attributable to lower 
purchases by the Soviet Union, which both boosted coarse 
grain production in 1985 and had a decrease in livestock. 
Purchases by that nation may drop as much as 10 million 
tons.'°? The United States’ second leading export market is 
Japan. Although U.S. sales to Japan decreased in 1984 
because of competition from Chinese and Thai corn, this 
situation may change as Japanese imports are expected to 
increase to 21.5 million tons in 1985.!° All U.S. agricul- — 


tural exports have been hurt by the strong dollar, which 


makes the Nation’s products more expensive in foreign cur- 


rencies. Also, coarse grain sales have been affected by aus- 


terity programs implemented by some of the developing 
countries, declining EC imports of corn and increased ex- 
ports of barley, and higher U.S. agricultural support | 
prices.!% The support prices, which keep U.S. farm prices — 
higher than they would be in a free market, have encouraged © 
many nations to develop their farm sectors and to increase 
agricultural output. 


Chemicals. The index for exported chemicals decreased _ 
1.1 percent in 1985, after declining 0.9 percent in 1984. 
Historically, the United States has enjoyed a trade surplus in 
the chemical industry due to its leadership in product inno- — 
vation. Similarly, large investments in research and devel- _ 
opment have led to greater production efficiency. The Na- — 
tion’s chemical industry remained relatively unscathed by — 
the effects of the strong U.S. dollar, with exports decreasing — 
only 2.5 percent in 1985. However, the industry is facing 
stiffer competition worldwide. For example, many of the - 


-producing nations have set up petrochemical operations. 
ith abundant supplies of low-cost inputs, these producers 
> further contributing to world oversupply and lower 
ices. 1° 

ne problem of worldwide oversupply greatly affected 
e fertilizer industry in 1985. A 12- to 15-percent oversup- 
y of phosphate chemicals and phosphate rock on world 
arkets resulted in price cutting early in the year. 106 Produc- 
5 claimed to be selling at or below production costs, and 
number of high-cost U.S. manufacturers were forced out 
F business. Prices for fertilizer components also fell over 
ie year. Anhydrous ammonia, a major input in fertilizer 
roduction, experienced a drastic reduction in export prices. 
he index in which this compound is included— inorganic 
lements, oxides, and salts—declined 13.7 percent in 1985. 
‘oward the end of 1985, the oversupply of fertilizer began 
) diminish as stocks were depleted, and prices subsequently 


rose. In the last two quarters of the year, the export index for 
fertilizers rose 2.4 percent. 

In 1985, the United States enjoyed an increase in exports 
of propylene, which is used chiefly for organic synthesis. In 
the past, U.S. exports of propylene have been limited to 
Canada and Mexico because overseas shipment of the sub- 
stance requires the use of refrigerated gas carriers. In 1985, 
a fire in an ethylene/propylene plant in Italy significantly 
reduced supplies in southern Europe. This, along with the 
tremendous price differential between European and U.S. 
propylene gave U.S. producers an incentive to expand into 
European markets. (European prices are estimated to be 
$410-$415 per metric ton while U.S. prices are running 
about $345—$350.!07) A Far East market also appears to be 
opening up. The increased demand for propylene caused 
prices in the export index for hydrocarbons to rise 1.8 per- 
cent for the year. CL] 
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Inflation remained 


mild again during 1985 


Consumer prices rose by less than 4 percent, 


about the same as during 1982—84; 

the rate of increase for producer prices 
of finished goods was less than 2 percent, 
as inflation continued to be moderate 
for the fourth consecutive year 


~ CRAIG HOWELL AND ANDREW CLEM 


The rate of inflation in the American economy continued 
to be moderate for the fourth consecutive year. For 
the 12 months ended in December 1985, the Consumer 
- Price Index for All Urban Consumers (cpI-U) advanced 
3.8 percent, about the same as during 1982-84. Once again, 
the rate of increase in the Producer Price Index (PPI) for 
Finished Goods was even lower than the CPI’s, moving up 
only 1.8 percent over the same 12 months. (See table L) 

As in 1984, small increases in prices for food, energy, 
and other consumer goods kept the all items CPI advance 
moderate. Although 1985 energy prices rose more than in 
1984, the increase was still under 2 percent. The indexes 
both for food and for commodities other than food and 
energy slowed noticeably, to increases of less than 3 per- 
cent. However, several categories of consumer services, 
such as shelter, medical care, and education, continued to 
register above-average increases. The CPI for services other 
than energy rose 5.7 percent, approximately the same as in 
1984. 

In 1985, the PPI for Finished Goods rose less than 
2 percent for the third consecutive year, having increased 


Craig Howell and Andrew Clem are economists in the Office of Prices and 
Living Conditions, Bureau of Labor Statistics. They were assisted by 
William Thomas and Roger Burns, economists in the same office. 


1.7 percent in 1984 and 0.6 percent in 1983. Producer prices 
for intermediate and crude goods actually decreased in 
1985. After moving up less than 2 percent in both 1983 and 
1984, the intermediate materials, supplies, and components 
index fell 0.3 percent, the first calendar year drop in this 
series since 1962. The index for crude materials for further 
processing fell rapidly through the first 9 months of 1985, 
before recovering somewhat in the fourth quarter to finish 
the year 5.5 percent below its December 1984 level. 
This was not only more than the 1.6-percent decrease 
recorded between December 1983 and December 1984, it 
was also the largest annual decline in crude material prices 
in a third of a century. 

Much of the moderation in 1985 price movements was 
related to competition from imported goods. The price index 
for All Imports published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
fell 1.1 percent in 1985, following a 1.6-percent decline the 
year before. (See the article on import and export prices in 
this issue of the Review .) Whereas declines in 1984 were 
widespread among end-use categories of imported goods, in 
1985 the downward impulse was concentrated in the cate- 
gories of petroleum—down 4.9 percent—and other raw ma- 
terials down 7.1 percent. In contrast, prices for imported 
automobiles and parts jumped 5.9 percent over the year, 
partly reflecting the decline of the dollar vis-a-vis the 
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Japanese yen, and the continued informal Japanese export 
restrictions. 

The enormous volume of imported goods absorbed a sub- 
stantial portion of growth in aggregate demand, so that most 
domestic industries continued to operate well below their 
potential levels of output. Total industry capacity utilization 
in the United States hovered around 80 percent throughout 
1985; historically, this rate has approached or exceeded 
90 percent once the economy is 3 years into a business cycle 
expansion. (The current expansion began at the end of 1982.) 

Having slowed sharply in mid-1984, the general expan- 
sion of the American economy regained some vigor after 
mid-1985, aided by less restrictive monetary policies and a 
considerable drop in interest rates. Consumer spending con- 
tinued to climb, undeterred by mounting consumer debts 
and low rates of personal saving. However, after several 
years of unusually strong growth, investment spending in- 
creased more slowly. Uncertainties generated by possible 
changes in tax laws affecting capital expenditures may have 
contributed to business caution on long-range commitments. 
The residential housing market was no stronger than it had 
been in 1983 and 1984, in spite of a substantial drop in 
interest rates over the 1983-85 span. Tighter credit eligibil- 
ity restrictions by mortgage lenders effectively limited hous- 
ing demand by disqualifying many potential home buyers 
without sufficient resources for a substantial downpayment. 
At year’s end, there were few labor or material shortages or 
capacity constraints threatening to reignite inflation. 


The sustained record of low inflation from 1982 to 1985} 
in the midst of strong aggregate economic growth has not t 
been matched in the United States for nearly two decades. , 
Accordingly, this article will take a different slant than those 
of previous years. Before focusing on the causes of 1985 | 
price changes for particular goods and services, we will em- - 
ploy a long-term perspective to identify major recent trends. 


Major trends 


Although energy prices were a major source of inflation- | 
ary pressures from 1979 to 1981, they have been the princi- 
pal moderating influence during the last 4 years. In the 
earlier years, retailer profit margins were squeezed as con- 
sumer resistance prevented the full passthrough of increased 
producer prices of gasoline and fuel oil. In general, con- 
sumer prices have not reflected the volatility seen in the 
producer market in the subsequent period. Retail price de- 
clines have been moderated by increased State, local, and 
Federal excise taxes over the 1982-85 period, while dealers 
have been reluctant to reduce their recovered margins over 
the last few years. Declines in producer prices for refined 
products have reflected fundamental changes in the structure 
of the world petroleum market. During the early 1980’s, 
consumers and businesses throughout the industrial world 
dramatically curtailed energy consumption in response to 
skyrocketing prices. At the same time, increased production 
of crude oil by such non-OPEC nations as Britain and Mexico 


Table 1. Annual percentage changes for major categories of the Consumer Price Index and Producer Price Index, 1978-85! 


Consumer Price Index 


Commodities excluding food and energy 
Services excluding energy 


Food and beverages 
Housing 

Apparel and upkeep 
Transportation 
Medical care 
Entertainment 


' Calculated on a December-to-December basis; Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers. 
2 Producer Price Index data for December 1985 are subject to revision. 
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introduced a new element of competition that eventually led 
to sharply falling prices. 

Food prices have behaved more moderately than the All 
Items CPI-U in every year since 1979, having a favorable 
cumulative effect on the overall inflation rate. Consumer 
prices for food rose 2.7 percent in 1985, following 4 years 
of similarly moderate advances. It is interesting to note that 
producer prices for consumer foods (up only 0.3 percent in 
1985) have risen at a slower rate than prices at the retail level 
in each year since 1978. The persistent gap in trends be- 

tween the CPI and the PPI for foods would seem to imply a 
rise in the share of the food dollar going for marketing, 
packaging, and distribution. A further salient aspect is that 
prices received by farmers have declined in most recent 

‘years. The pp! for crude foodstuffs and feedstuffs was 
5.3 percent lower at the end of 1985 than it had been 6 years 
earlier. Reduced foreign demand for foodstuffs, partly re- 
flecting greater production abroad, as well as the unusual 
strength of the U.S. dollar during most of the 1980's, con- 
tributed to already substantial domestic stocks and kept food 
prices in check. 

While prices have slowed substantially in most sectors of 
the economy in recent years, charges for consumer services 
have not slowed nearly so much as prices for consumer 
commodities have. Among the various explanations offered 
for this trend, an important one is that prices for goods have 
responded to competitive pressures from the foreign sector. 
Between late 1980 and early 1985, the exchange value of the 
U.S. dollar staged a massive advance because of high real 
interest rates and a surge (at least since the end of the 
1981-82 recession) in investor confidence. The stronger 
dollar made it cheaper for Americans to buy foreign goods, 
while prices of U.S. exports rose because of the relative fall 
of other nations’ currencies. As aresult, domestic manufac- 
turers were often forced to hold their prices to relatively low 
levels to avoid losing too much of their market share to 
imports. Although the dollar began to decline in the spring 
of 1985, the price effects will take some time to materialize. 
Consequently, there was little perceptible influence on 
prices during the latter part of the year. 

A clear trend observed in table 1 is the steady deceleration 
in consumer inflation rates for commodities other than food 
and energy since the peak year in 1980. Furthermore, it is 
apparent that inflation has virtually ceased or even reversed 
among intermediate and crude materials in recent years. As 
already noted, the strength of the U.S. dollar has made an 
important direct and indirect contribution to these develop- 
ments. Another important factor has been the modest in- 
crease in labor compensation. The Employment Cost Index 
for compensation of private industry workers in goods- 
producing industries has slowed in each successive year 
since 1981, from an annual increase of 10.0 percent in 1981 
to only 3.2 percent in 1985. 

Although price increases for most consumer services have 
moderated considerably since 1981, they have generally 


continued to rise more rapidly than commodity prices. A 
variety of institutional factors have contributed to this differ- 
ence. In general, service industries do not have to contend 
with the same type of foreign competition faced by goods- 
producing industries. Although price advances for tuition 
and other school fees have slowed somewhat in the last few 
years, they have shown more resistance to moderation than 
other items—rising 8.4 percent in 1985. 

Having reviewed the general course of inflation in recent 
years, we will now take a closer look at producer price 
changes during 1985. 


Finished goods 


Prices received by producers of finished goods rose 
1.8 percent, about the same as in 1984; however, price 
movements of the individual components were somewhat 
different. Consumer food prices rose much less than a year 
earlier; energy prices showed no net change after falling 
during 1984; and the index for finished goods other than 
foods and energy moved up somewhat more than in the 
previous year.’ 

The index for finished consumer foods inched up 
0.3 percent in 1985, following a 3.5-percent rise in the 
preceding year. Prices for pork, beef, and veal, processed 
poultry, and fish fell significantly for much of the year, 
largely because of plentiful supplies, but turned up by year- 
end; only beef and veal ended the year in the minus column. 
Consumer demand continued to drift away from red meats 
toward poultry and fish. Egg prices rose nearly 7 percent in 
1985, after falling the previous year when egg farmers over- 
expanded flocks. In contrast, shortening and cooking oils 
were 15 percent lower than a year earlier, as both animal- 
and vegetable-based products showed declines. Prices also 
dropped over the year for dairy products and soft drinks. 

Among finished energy goods, the index for natural gas 
moved down 6.2 percent, after rising 1.0 percent in 1984. 
This decline reflected lower prices for interstate gas follow- 
ing the lifting of controls in January 1985 on most US. 
wellhead natural gas under the 1978 Natural Gas Policy Act. 
However, indexes for gasoline and home heating oil turned 
up after falling a year earlier. Gasoline prices were poised 
for sharp declines in 1985, amid strong expectations of 
falling crude oil prices because of disarray within OPEC and 
general worldwide overproduction. While gasoline prices 
did post a net decline for the second half of the year, this was 
insufficient to offset the unusually strong advances that oc- 
curred in the spring when the glut of gasoline on the market 
eased. After drastic declines in the first half, fuel oil prices 
rose sharply in the second half when inventories of heating 
oil were unusually low. Hoping that crude oil prices would 
fall, refiners sometimes preferred to buy fuel oil from other 
refiners instead of buying crude oil on the spot market. The 
resulting surge in purchases of heating oil in some areas led 
to higher prices. 
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The index for consumer goods other than foods and en- 
ergy advanced 2.7 percent in 1985, after rising 2.2 percent 
a year earlier. Increases were widespread and generally 
moderate. However, passenger cars rose 4.5 percent and 
light motor trucks increased 8.0 percent, the largest annual 
advances in 3 years. Demand for cars and trucks boomed 
over the year, peaking at periods when low-interest financ- 
ing and other incentives were in effect, then slumping when 
they were discontinued. Light trucks became increasingly 
popular as the second family car; 1985 sales of light trucks 
exceeded the previous record of 4.3 million sold in 1978. 
Domestic manufacturers sold about 8.2 million passenger 
cars in 1985, compared with 7.9 million in 1984. 

From December 1984 to December 1985, the capital 
equipment index advanced 2.7 percent. Inflation for most 
domestically produced capital goods was restrained by con- 
tinued fierce competition from imported machinery. Al- 
though capital spending rose in 1985, the rise was smaller 
than in other recent years. Unlike a year before when there 
was widespread optimism, several developments caused 
business to become more cautious about investment spend- 
ing in 1985. For example, uncertainty over the possible 
cancellation of the investment tax credit increased, and 
speculation persisted on whether there would be a change in 
the period over which companies could recover their invest- 
ment in machinery through depreciation allowances. 


Intermediate goods 


The Producer Price Index for Intermediate Goods edged 
down 0.3 percent from December 1984 to December 1985, 
following a 1.3-percent rise during 1984. Moderate declines 
were widespread among products within this category, 
while annual increases of more than 3 percent were rare. 

Despite the improvement in the economy after midyear, 
metal markets were generally sluggish in 1985. For exam- 
ple, demand for domestic steel was limited. Restrictions on 
steel imports reduced the market share won by foreign steel 
producers only marginally. Some producers who were in 
financial straits lowered their prices to maintain or increase 
their market share and to generate needed cash. The contin- 
uing trend towards substitution of plastics and aluminum for 
steel in many major products also kept steel manufacturers 
from boosting output. 

Prices for many nonferrous metals were considerably 
lower at the end of 1985 than they had been a year earlier. 
Tin, lead, and zinc all fell more than 20 percent. After 
fluctuating indecisively during most of 1985, tin prices 
plummeted nearly 30 percent in November and December. 
The financial collapse of the International Tin Council, 
which had been maintaining a massive buffer stock in order 
to support tin prices, precipitated the abrupt price drop. 
Lead and zinc prices fell because of a surplus in world 
markets that persisted despite production cutbacks in North 
America. (Because these two “sister metals” are generally 
mined together, their respective production levels are inter- 
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related.) Aluminum prices continued to fall moderately in 
1985, as demand did not improve enough to pare worldwide 
inventory levels sufficiently. In contrast, copper prices rose 
7.5 percent, the first yearly increase since 1979. Recent 
increases in copper prices have been attributed in part to the 
falling value of the U.S. dollar. Gold prices were much less. 
volatile than in recent times, finishing the year 2.9 percenti 
lower than in December 1984. Silver was down more 
sharply (14.6 percent), partly as a result of large sales of 
private holdings. 

Prices were weak throughout the textile industry during 
1985. In recent years (particularly since 1983), competition 
from foreign producers has intensified in textile material 
markets, above and beyond the longstanding foreign pene- 
tration of apparel markets. For example, domestic produc- 
tion of manmade fabrics was down nearly 10 percent during 
the first three quarters of 1985, compared with the same 
period in 1984. Decreased domestic production of these 
textile fabrics had a direct impact on American producers of 
synthetic fibers, the index for which fell 4.8 percent over the 
year. This was the fourth consecutive annual decrease and 
the largest such drop on record. 

The domestic electronics industry suffered an unusually / 
sharp slump during the year because of a slowdown in 
personal computer sales and intensified competition from 
foreign (mainly Japanese) component suppliers. The PPI for 
electronic components and accessories edged up only/ 
0.7 percent in 1985, the smallest rise in 10 years. Sharp ) 
price declines were particularly evident in the semiconduc- - 
tor industry, where prices for some advanced integrated | 
circuits plunged more than 40 percent. 

Construction material prices edged up 1.0 percent over ° 
the year. There was considerable variation in price behavior ° 
among the various kinds of construction materials. Several | 
kinds of nonmetallic mineral products climbed moderately. | 
Gypsum product prices turned up 8 percent, recovering | 
from the drop that had occurred in 1984’s second half. In | 
contrast, prices for plastic plumbing products dropped | 
nearly 12 percent, and lumber and plywood prices declined | 
for the second consecutive year. While the residential hous- 
ing construction market remained fairly good in 1985, it did 
not expand in response to the general drop in interest rates; 
this had a restraining impact on prices of lumber and other ° 
wood products heavily used in building new homes. The 
commercial construction market, however, hada very 
strong year, helping to boost prices for those materials used 
in erecting office buildings. 

The index for intermediate energy goods moved down 0.8 © 
percent in 1985. Residual fuel prices fell 15.6 percent, prin- 
cipally because of reduced world demand following the 
settlement of the British coal strike. Prices for jet fuels and 
coke also decreased. These declines were nearly balanced 
by increases for electric power, gasoline, and diesel fuel. 
The 4.7-percent fall in the index for intermediate foods and 
feeds was led by substantial decreases for crude vegetable 


oils and animal fats and oils. Price movements for other 
products in this category were moderate. 

Among other kinds of intermediate goods, prices for 
woodpulp fell more than 15 percent, as a shift from seasonal 
to year-round production resulted in a sizable rise in sup- 
plies. Paperboard prices declined nearly 10 percent, reflect- 
ing an overexpansion of capacity in this country and 
Canada. Prices for paper and paper boxes and containers 
moved down modestly. Prices and production levels in the 
pulp and paper products industry had risen steadily during 
1983 and most of 1984. Moderate decreases were registered 
for a number of other products, such as mixed fertilizers, 
plastic resins and materials, synthetic rubber, and medicinal 
and botanical chemicals. 


Crude goods 


The Producer Price Index for Crude Materials for Further 
Processing dropped 5.5 percent, following a 1.6-percent 
decrease in 1984 and a 4.7-percent advance in 1983. The 
indexes for foodstuffs and other nonenergy materials both 
fell more in 1985 than in the preceding year, following 
increases in 1983. The crude energy price decline, which 
had slowed in 1984, nearly matched the 1983 rate of 
decrease. 

After moving down 1.2 percent a year earlier, the crude 
foodstuffs and feedstuffs index fell 6.4 percent from De- 
cember 1984 to December 1985. The index declined 
through the first 9 months of the year before recovering 
somewhat in the fourth quarter. Falling prices prevailed 
while livestock farmers liquidated portions of their herds in 
order to meet the high debt service costs incurred in connec- 
tion with previous loans for expanded production. Prices 
then turned up at the close of 1985 as this liquidation of 
stocks left livestock inventories low. The decline for grain 
and feedstuff prices reflected continued bountiful harvests 
both here and in many other countries. However, inclement 
weather in some areas and higher export demand generally 
pulled fourth-quarter prices up. 


The crude energy materials index moved down 4.3 per- 
cent, considerably more than the 1.3-percent decline for the 
previous year. The bigger decrease was principally because 
of a 6.2-percent drop in the natural gas index, the largest 
yearly decline on record. Crude petroleum prices fell for the 
fourth consecutive year, moving down 4.0 percent. Most of 
the decline occurred in the first quarter as a response to the 
October 1984 cut in international light crude oil prices by 
North Sea producers; prices were relatively stable through 
the rest of the year. The coal index dropped 1.4 percent, the 
first annual decrease since 1975. Contract coal prices, 
which were in many cases tied to declining indexes for fuel 
oil and natural gas, turned down in 1985. 

The index for crude nonfood materials other than energy 
dropped 4.5 percent, following a 3.3-percent decline in 
1984. Lower prices for ferrous scrap and iron ore were 
prompted by slack demand from domestic steel manufactur- 
ers. Prices for aluminum base scrap fell because of an over- 
supply of primary aluminum, and brass scrap dropped as it 
followed the downward movement of primary zinc. Leaf 
tobacco was down a record 11.6 percent, reflecting reduced 
effective price supports and large supplies. Raw cotton 
prices were lower as a result of burdensome stocks and weak 
demand from domestic fabric manufacturers confronted 
with intense foreign competition. The 38.5-percent fall in 
wastepaper prices was chiefly a reaction to the sharp drop in 
prices for woodpulp, which competes with wastepaper as a 
basic material in the manufacture of certain paper products. 
In contrast, cattle hide prices increased in response to good 
demand from foreign apparel manufacturers, coupled with 
low supplies in the wake of a partial liquidation of cattle 
herds. O 
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1 Effective with data for July 1985, the 1-month lag in indexes for major 
refined petroleum products was eliminated. At the same time, the sample 
of refined petroleum products was reweighted. 
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Wage restraints continue 
in 1985 major contracts 


Wage adjustments were low for the fourth 
year in a row, reflecting pressures to restrain 
labor costs and save jobs; many contracts 
negotiated in 1985 featured ‘back-loading,’ 
lump-sum payments, and two-tiered systems 


JOAN BORUM AND JAMES CONLEY 


For the fourth consecutive year, major collective bargaining 
agreements in 1985 provided record low or near-record low 
wage adjustments, as measured by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ 18-year-old series on private industry agreements 
covering 1,000 workers or more.! Pressures to restrain labor 
costs dominated major negotiations during the year, and are 
evident in the size of settlements. First-year wage adjust- 
ments (the net effect of decisions to increase, decrease, or 
not change wages)? averaged 2.3 percent, the lowest since 
the series began in 1968. Wage adjustments over the life of 
the contracts > averaged 2.7 percent annually, next to the 
lowest. Wage adjustments actually put into effect during 
1985 averaged 3.3 percent, also a historic low. 

For almost all the settlements in 1985, the year marked at 
least the second or third round of bargaining since the aver- 
age size of wage adjustments in settlements started to fall 
during 1981. (See chart 1.) The last time the parties to 1985 
settlements bargained, usually in 1982 or 1983, they agreed 
to average specified wage adjustments of 3.9 percent in the 
first contract year and 3.7 percent annually over the contract 
life. 

When cost-of-living adjustments (COLA) are added to the 
specified adjustments, predecessor contracts to the 1985 
settlements upped wages an average of 4.4 percent annually 
over their contract life. Total wage adjustments imple- 
mented under expired contracts have declined steadily since 


Se a ee es a et ee a 
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1983 because of moderation in the size of specified wage 
changes and because of lower COLA’s resulting from the 
deceleration in the rate of price increases. As shown in the 
following tabulation, the predecessor contracts with COLA 
clauses provided smaller wage adjustments over their life 
than those without. 

With COLA Without COLA 


Total:adjustment 2 oo act oaree tae 4.2 4.7 
Specified 65. cence 3.0 4.7 
COLA iii) suse sant rineanhs 1.3 _— 


Prior to 1983, expiring contracts with cost-of-living ad- 
justment clauses provided smaller specified wage adjust- 
ments than those without, but COLA’s more than made up the 
difference. The moderate increases in the Consumer Price 
Index (CPI) during the life of contracts that expired starting 
in 1983 kept down the size of COLA’s, so that they were no 
longer large enough to compensate for the smaller specified 
adjustment in contracts with COLA’s, compared to those 
without. 


Cost-curbing efforts 


In 1985, bargainers did not face inflation-related prob- 
lems. The 3.8-percent increase in the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and the 6.8-percent unemployment — 
rate reached in December 1985 reflected improved 
economic conditions. However, bargainers did encounter 
many of the industry-specific problems faced by negotiators 
earlier in the decade. Increased competition from abroad 
and from domestic nonunion companies continued to erode 


arkets for many unionized firms, and the ensuing declines 
| job opportunities were a major concern of union leaders. 
fforts to contain labor costs and make firms more compet- 
ive, and to save jobs figured prominently in negotiations. 
he results of some of these efforts show up in contracts that 
re “back-loaded,” call for lump-sum payments rather than 
yvage increases, and adopt “two-tiered” compensation sys- 
ems. Other contracts simply limit the size of wage 
djustments. 


Back-loaded contracts. Contracts which call for lower 
specified wage adjustments in the first year than in subse- 
quent years (back-loaded contracts) covered about 38 per- 
sent of the 2.2 million workers under 1985 settlements. 
Prior to 1983, almost all workers under multiyear settle- 
ments had their largest increases in the first year. 

Back-loaded settlements provided wage adjustments av- 
eraging 0.6 percent in the first year and 2.6 percent annually 
over the contract life. Of the 830,000 workers covered by 
back-loaded contracts, 474,000 received no wage increase 
in the first contract year, 315,000 received smaller increases 
in the first than following years, and the remainder sustained 
initial wage cuts but no additional decreases over the life of 
their multiyear agreements. Although found in a variety of 
industries, back-loaded contracts were concentrated in ap- 
parel manufacturing, electrical machinery manufacturing, 
and construction. 

About 36 percent of the workers under 1985 contracts 
were covered by “front-loaded” settlements (larger wage 
adjustments in the first contract year than in subsequent 
years), with adjustments averaging 4.2 percent in the first 
year and 3.3 percent over the life of the contract. The re- 
maining 26 percent of the workers were covered by either 
l-year agreements or multiyear contracts which provided 
equal wage adjustments each year. 


Lump-sum payments. Almost one-third of the 2.2 million 
workers under 1985 settlements will receive lump-sum pay- 
ments instead of the traditional increases in wage rates. 
(Lump sums are excluded from wage and compensation 
measures in this series.) Lump-sum payments limit labor 
costs because they are excluded when calculating the level 
of certain benefits, such as pensions, and do not raise the 
wage rate base from which future contracts must be negoti- 
ated. 

On average, settlements with lump-sum payments gave 
smaller wage adjustments than those without. Adjustments 
averaged 1.2 percent in the first year and 1.8 percent annu- 
ally over the contract life for settlements with lump sums; 
corresponding averages for settlements without lump sums 
were 2.8 and 3.2 percent. The majority of workers receiving 
lump-sum payments were in the apparel, electrical machin- 
ery manufacturing, and transportation industries, and more 
than half (363,000) of them were covered by back-loaded 
contracts. 


Two-tiered structures. In another approach to long-term 
cost savings, 1985 settlements covering about 700,000 cur- 
rent employees provided for “two-tiered” wage systems. 
While not altering wages or benefits for workers already 
employed, two-tiered systems lower starting rates and pro- 
gression rates for new hires. These dual wage structures 
might be temporary or permanent. Under the temporary 
systems, new employees start at 4 lower rate than incum- 
bents, but the wage rates for new and current employees 
eventually merge. Under the permanent system, new em- 
ployees never reach the pay levels of incumbent employees. 
In some cases, no cost savings may be realized from the 
two-tier system because no new workers may be hired dur- 
ing the life of the contract. 


COLA clauses 


Cost-of-living adjustment clauses were dropped in settle- 
ments covering 471,000 workers, or about 40 percent of 
those settling in 1985 who had such coverage in their previ- 
ous agreements. Contracts covering about 173,000 workers 
in the trucking industry and 101,000 in apparel manufactur- 
ing were among those dropping COLA coverage. 

The drop reflects the declining importance of COLA’S 
as a potential source of wage increases. Many contracts 
retaining COLA’s modified the provision to delay or reduce 
payments by introducing or lowering caps or maximum 
amounts, or by diverting payments to cover increased bene- 
fit costs. Some contracts temporarily suspended payments. 

Wage increases from COLA’s during the preceding con- 
tracts were comparatively small because the CPI increased 
4 percent or less annually. This led to increasing interest in 
negotiating specified wage changes instead of COLA clauses. 
In 1985, COLA clauses were introduced for only 41,000 
workers. As a result of these developments and employment 
declines in industries with contracts that retained COLA 
clauses, the proportion of workers under major contracts 
with COLA clauses fell to 49 percent by the end of 1985, 
from 57 percent at the end of 1984. 

Cost-of-living adjustment clauses covered 33 percent of 
the workers under 1985 settlements. Wage adjustments 
stemming from COLA clauses are not included in settlement 
data because COLA’s depend on future changes in the CPI— 
changes that are not known at the time of settlement. How- 
ever, guaranteed COLA amounts (those specified when the 
agreement is reached and scheduled to be implemented 
later) are included in settlement calculations because they 
are not tied to subsequent price movements. 

Settlements with COLA clauses provided specified wage 
adjustments of 1.7 percent in the first contract year, and 2.5 
percent annually over the contract life, compared with 2.7 
and 2.8 percent in settlements without such clauses. This 
follows the historic pattern, in which settlements with COLA 
clauses have provided lower specified wage adjustments 
than those without, because the COLA provisions are e€Xx- 
pected to yield additional increases. (See chart 2.) 
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Chart 1. Average wage adjustments in private-sector settlements covering 1,000 
workers or more, 1973-85 


Percent Percent 
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NOTE: All adjustments include increases, decreases, and no change. 


istribution of wage adjustments 


Of the almost 2.2 million workers under 1985 settle- 
ents, about 1.4 million had first-year wage increases aver- 
ing 4.2 percent, 0.7 million had no wage change, and the 
lance had decreases averaging 8.8 percent. (See table 1.) 
ibsequent wage increases for almost half a million of the 
orkers with no change in the first year will give them a net 
4in over the contract term. Thus, by the end of their con- 
act, 85 percent of the workers will have received a speci- 
ed wage increase averaging 3.5 percent annually. None of 
1ose with wage decreases in the first contract year will 
scoup the lost wages in subsequent contract years and, 
wus, will have decreases averaging 6.6 percent per year 
ver the life of the contracts. (See table 2.) 

Contracts with net wage increases were negotiated in a 
ariety of industries including trucking, public utilities, ap- 
arel manufacturing, airlines, service, and retail trade. 
Nage freezes occurred primarily in the construction indus- 
ry but appeared in other industries as well, including food 
tores, transportation equipment, and electrical products. 
About one-third of the workers who sustained wage de- 
‘reases were in construction; the remainder were in a variety 
of industries. 


Compensation adjustments 


The Bureau measures compensation (wages and em- 


ployee benefits costs) changes in settlements covering at 
least 5,000 workers. These contracts cover about two-thirds 
of all workers under major settlements in 1985. Compensa- 
tion adjustments under these settlements averaged 2.6 per- 
cent in the first contract year and 2.7 percent annually over 
the life of the contract. (See table 3.) Compensation in- 
creases were received by 9 of 10 workers under these settle- 
ments, and averaged 3.2 percent in both the first year and 
annually over the life of the contract. The remainder of these 
workers received either no change or a decrease in compen- 
sation during both the first year and over the life of the 
contract. 


Major negotiations, by industry 


Although settlements were concluded in a variety of in- 
dustries in the first quarter, bargaining activity was light 
until spring, when the pace quickened. In some industries, 
talks continued from the second quarter into the third. For 
example, 91 percent of the construction workers under 1985 
settlements had their contracts negotiated during the second 
and third quarters; negotiations in apparel primarily spanned 
May through September; and contract talks in wholesale and 
retail trade were also concentrated in this period. The fol- 
lowing discussion summarizes these and other major negoti- 
ations: trucking and rubber industries in the second quarter, 
electrical products manufacturing in the third, and automo- 


Chart 2. Average annual wage adjustments over the life of contracts with and without 
COLA in private-sector settlements covering 1,000 workers or more, 1973-85 
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bile manufacturing and railroads in the fourth.4 


Construction. As in recent years, high unemployment and 
nonunion competition in construction have pressured bar- 
gainers to restrain wage demands and reduce employer costs 
to make union firms more competitive with their nonunion 
rivals. Although some contracts changed work rules, efforts 
to control costs concentrated on moderating wage rates: 
lower wage rates for new hires; lower rates for new projects 
than for work already in progress; and delaying wage in- 
creases to the second or third year of the contract. Thirty- 
one percent of the construction workers covered by 1985 
agreements will have wage cuts or freezes over the life of 
their agreements. 

These efforts to contain or reduce construction labor costs 
dampened the overall size of wage adjustments for all indus- 
tries. Construction settlements, which covered 330,000 
workers, provided average wage adjustments of 1.5 percent 
in the first year and 2.1 percent annually over the life of the 
agreements, compared with corresponding averages of 2.5 
percent and 2.9 percent in other industries. 


Wholesale and retail trade. With negotiations concen- 
trated in the second and third quarters, settlements covering 
234,000 workers in wholesale and retail trade were con- 
cluded in 1985. These contracts provided average adjust- 
ments of 2.8 percent the first year and 2.6 percent annually 
over the life of the agreements. Almost one-third of the 
workers under these contracts will receive lump-sum pay- 
ments. Efforts to restrain labor costs and improve the com- 
petitive position of the firms have also led to the expansion 
of the already widespread use of part-time employees. This 
practice lowers costs, by reducing the need for overtime 
work and because part-timers may be paid less than full- 
timers and be eligible for fewer benefits. 


Trucking. Beset with problems generated by deregulation 
and the recession in the early 1980’s, Trucking Management 
Inc. (TMI), the major employer negotiator in the trucking 
industry, sustained a sharp drop in the number of member 
companies for which it bargains. Since the 1982 negotiation 
of the prior agreement, many companies merged, failed, or 
laid off workers resulting in a smaller number of firms and 
workers in the industry. The expired contract between TMI 
and the Teamsters provided no specified wage increase, and 
only one COLA increase on the effective date of the contract. 
All other COLA monies had been diverted to pay for in- 
creases in the cost of benefits. The May settlement covering 
150,000 truckers and helpers, substituted the COLA clause 
based on changes in the CPI for a “guaranteed COLA” (an 
amount specified in the contract independent of the CPI). 
The contract also called for changes in work rules, in an 
attempt to make unionized firms more competitive. 


Rubber. Closely linked to automobile manufacturing, 
which is still struggling with foreign competition, the rubber 
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tire manufacturers had revitalized many of their plants sinc 
the prior round of talks. Negotiations were held under ' 
backdrop of higher capacity utilization and fewer layofff 
than in the early 1980’s. 

The 3-year agreement between the United Rubber Work’ 
ers and B. F. Goodrich set the pattern for settlements witi 
the three other major rubber manufacturers: Goodye 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., and Uniroyal. These con 
tracts, covering 36,000 workers, raised wages 43 cents a 
hour over 3 years and maintained the quarterly cost-ob 
living clause providing a penny for every 0.26-point rise i 
the CPI-W. 


Apparel. Over the past several years, the apparel industr, 
has been plagued with high unemployment as the industr: 
faces stiff competition from foreign imports. Contracts cov 
ering 285,000 workers represented by the Internationa 


Table 1. Wage adjustments for settlements, covering 1,000 
workers or more in private industry, 1985 


Over life of contract 


Allindustries ............ , b 
With COLA clauses ... 1.6 673 2.9 673 
Without COLA clauses . 2.7 1,520 28 1,520 
Manufacturing.......... 8 865 1.8 865 
With COLA clauses ... 8 473 est 473 
Without COLA clauses . 9 391 1.6 391 
Nonmanufacturing ...... 3.3 1,329 3.3 1,329 
With COLA clauses ... 3.6 200 3.6 200 


Without COLA Clauses . 


excluding construction . . . 


Settlements providing 
increases 
Allindustries ............ 4.2 1,391 3.5 1,865 
With COLA clauses ... 3.0 411 28 627 
Without COLA clauses . 46 980 3.8 1,239 
Manufacturing.......... 2.6 374 2.4 713 
With COLA clauses ... 1.8 251 23 434 
Without COLA clauses . 43 123 2.6 279 
Nonmanufacturing ...... 47 1,017 41 1,153 
With COLA clauses ... 49 159 3.9 193 
Without COLA clauses . 47 858 4.2 960 
Construction ......... 3.6 202 3.6 226 
All industries, excluding 
construction......... 42 1,189 3.5 1,639 
Nonmanufacturing, 
excluding construction . 5.0 815 43 926 
Settlements providing 
decreases 
Allindustries ............ -88 73 - 6.6 73 
With COLA clauses ... -7.4 18 : 18 
Without COLA clauses . -9.3 55 55 
Manufacturing.......... =85 29 29 
Nonmanufacturing ...... - 9.0 43 43 
Construction ......... - 10.1 23 23 
All industries, excluding 
construction .......... - 82 49 49 
Nonmanufacturing, 
excluding construction .. . 20 20 


Table 2. Proportion of workers with increases, decreases, 
or no wage change under settlements covering 1,000 
workers or more in private industry, 1979-85 


{In percent] 


Over the life of contract 


100 


Ladies’ Garment Workers Union (ILGWU) and the Amalga- 
mated Clothing and Textile Workers Union (ACTWU) were 
reached between May and October and featured some cost- 
saving features. 

The agreements covering 125,000 workers negotiated by 
the ILGWU and various employer groups were back-loaded. 
Wages were frozen the first year. However, increases of 
6 percent and 5 percent, respectively, are scheduled for the 
second and third years. The COLA clause, which had not 
generated any increases under the last two contracts, was 
unchanged; it provides for a 2-percent wage increase if the 
CPI-W rises 8.5 percent in an 18-month period. The contract 
also improved some health and welfare benefits. 

The September agreement between the Cotton Garment 
Manufacturers and the National Trouser Association cover- 
ing 101,000 workers represented by the ACTWU dropped 
their COLA clause which had not yielded any payment since 
1981. The accord also provided a $500 lump-sum payment 
upon settlement and lump-sum payments of 6.5 percent of 
gross pay in 1986 and in 1987. A general 25-cent wage 
increase is scheduled for September 1987. Benefit increases 
include an 11th paid holiday—Martin Luther King’s birth- 
day—and increases in pension, sickness and accident, and 
death benefits. 


Electrical products. Declining employment in the indus- 
try raised concern over job preservation in the contract talks 
in the electrical products manufacturing industry. The re- 
sulting settlements, covering 106,000 General Electric and 
Westinghouse workers negotiated by the Coordinated Bar- 
gaining Committee (a coalition of 13 unions) introduced 
lump-sum payments and a temporary two-tiered wage struc- 
ture. As usual, the settlement with General Electric (for 
80,000 workers) set the pattern for the Westinghouse ac- 
cord. It provided for a lump-sum payment in the first year 
equal to 3 percent of the pay rate times 2,080 hours, and 
general wage increases of 3 percent in the second and third 
years. In addition, new employees will have to wait 8 
months longer to reach the maximum pay rates for their job. 
The cost-of-living clause was continued providing 1 cent for 


each 0.175-percent change in the CPI-W, increasing to | cent 
for each 0.15-percent change in the third year. 


Automobile manufacturing. n late October, an agreement 
covering 70,000 workers was reached between the Auto 
Workers and Chrysler Corp. providing parity with wage and 
benefit provisions in the General Motors Corp. and Ford 
Motor Co. contracts. The financial position of Chrysler had 
improved substantially since the United Auto Workers cost- 
curbing contracts negotiated in 1979, 1980, and 1981. The 
December 1982 contract had reduced the disparity between 
Chrysler’s wages and benefits and those at Ford and General 
Motors, but differences remained. The 1985 Chrysler settle- 
ment eliminated these differences; it provided for a 2.25- 
percent wage increase in the first year; an October 1986 
lump-sum payment equal to 2.25 percent of each em- 
ployee’s earnings during the preceding 12 months; and a 
3-percent pay increase in October 1987. The cost-of-living 
clause was modified to match that covering GM and Ford 
workers—a 1-cent wage change for each 0.26-point move- 
ment in CPI-W quarterly, subject to a 1- to 2-cent diversion 
from each adjustment to help offset increased benefit costs. 


Railroads. After negotiating for 24 years, the United 
Transportation Union and the National Railway Labor Con- 
ference reached a settlement in December covering 82,000 
operating engineers. The agreement followed the recom- 
mendations of a presidentially appointed emergency board. 
It provided that the 6,000 firemen and 2,000 hostlers (rail- 
yard train operators) would be phased out through attrition. 
Other terms were a six-stage wage increase totaling about 
10.5 percent over the term of the agreement (an average of 
about $1.37 an hour); a $565 lump-sum payment in lieu of 
making the initial wage increase retroactive to July 1984; 
and a modified COLA clause which provides that COLA’S are 


Table 3. Average compensation (wage and benefit costs) 
adjustments in settlements covering 5,000 workers or 
more in private industry, 1985 


[In percent] 


Annual 
adjustment 
over life of 
contracts 


Number of 
workers 


First-year 
adjustments 


Industry 


Allindustries ...........eeseeeeeees 
Contracts with COLA clauseS .....--.. 
Contracts without COLA clauses ......- 

Manufacturing .......-.+eeeee seen 
Contracts with COLA Clauses .....---. 
Contracts without COLA clauses .....-. 

Nonmanufacturing .........++2+eee8 
Contracts with COLA clauses .......-- 
Contracts without COLA clauses ....... 

Construction? ........ece sence eens 

All industries, excluding construction? ... . 

Nonmanufacturing, excluding 

construction? ..........0eeee eee ees 


1 Because of rounding, sums of individual employment items may not equal totals. 
2 Data by coLa coverage do not meet publication standards. 
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Table 4. Effective wage adjustments in collective bargain- 
ing agreements covering 1,000 workers or more, 1979-85 


Total 
adjustment 


to be paid only to the extent that they exceed the specified 
wage increases. 


Wage adjustments effective in 1985 


Wage adjustments put into effect in 1985 resulted from 
settlements during the year; deferred changes made under 
agreements negotiated in earlier years; and cost-of-living 
provisions.° Each of these components was at or near its 
lowest level for this series. (See table 4.) Combined, they 
resulted in an average effective wage adjustment of 3.3 per- 
cent for the 7 million workers under major contracts, the 
lowest adjustment since the series began in 1968. About 
1.4 million workers received no wage adjustments; the re- 
maining 5.6 million received adjustments which averaged 
4.1 percent. 

The following tabulation shows average wage adjust- 
ments (in percent) effective in 1985 for workers receiving 
one or more wage changes and prorated for all workers: 


Workers receiving All 
wage changes __ workers 


(NAT EE: SeGecoco no booGe nO mmmOr 4.1 3.3 
INeweseitlemnents 20 -!.).< 0 s'et steel 3.4 Pa 
Deferred from prior settlements ...... 3.7 1.8 
MELA iiss sora Nels theres css shines or ererelie Tana PES: o 


Workers can receive wage changes from more than one 
source; thus the size of the average change for workers 
receiving changes (4.1 percent) is larger than any of its 
parts. 


The prorated cost-of-living adjustment averaged 0.7 per-' 
cent in 1985, up slightly from the 1983 low of 0.6 percent.: 
The size of adjustments is determined by movement in the 
cPl, frequency of reviews, and the adjustment formula used. 
Thus, the size of the COLA component is affected by the 
decline in COLA coverage, the moderate inflation rate, and 
the negotiation of less generous formulas. 

About 2.8 million workers had cost-of-living reviews in 
1985; 2.3 million received increases averaging 2.2 percent; : 
approximately 400,000 had at least one review that yielded 
no wage change; and none had decreases resulting from 
COLA’s. Wage adjustments stemming from 1985 reviews 
offset about 58 percent of the rise in consumer prices, com- 
pared with 50 percent in 1984. 

Effective wage changes in major collective bargaining 
agreements are reflected in the Bureau’s Employment Cost; 
Index (ECI), which measures the change in the price of 
labor, free from the influence of employment shifts among 
industries and occupations. The wage and salary series of 
the ECI is limited to straight-time average hourly earnings, 
including production bonuses, incentive earnings, and 
COLA’s, and excluding employer costs for employee bene- 
fits. The ECI wage and salary component is conceptually 
similar to the effective wage adjustment measure for union: 
workers covered by the major collective bargaining agree- 
ments series, but provides data on both union and nonunion: 
workers. 

The ECI wage and salary component shows that in private 
industry, the cost of wages and salaries rose 4.1 percent 
from December 1984 to December 1985, matching the low- 
est 12-month change recorded in the 9 years such data are 
available. Continuing the relationship that began in 1983, 
wages increased less for union (3.1 percent) than for 
nonunion (4.6 percent) workers during the year ended De- 
cember 1985. 


THERE IS LITTLE ON THE HORIZON to suggest that 1986 bar- - 
gaining results will be very different from those in 1985. For! 
a discussion of the outlook for bargaining in 1986, see: 
“Collective bargaining during 1986: pressures to curb costs : 
remain,” in the January 1986 Review. et 


——FOOTNOTES——— 


1 The major collective bargaining agreement series for private industry 
covers 7 million workers in bargaining units with at least 1,000 workers. 
For definitions of terms, see Current Labor Statistics, Wage and Compen- 
sation Data, p. 65. Additional tabulations from this series appear in the 
April 1986 issue of the Bureau’s Current Wage Developments. 


2 Adjustments under settlements reached in the period and effective 
within 12 months of the contract effective date. 


3 Adjustments under settlements reached in the period expressed as an 
average annual (compound) rate over life of contract. 


4 For details of these settlements, see George Ruben, “Labor and man- 


agement continue to combat mutual problems in 1985,” Monthly Labor | 
Review, January 1986, pp. 3-15. 


5 To calculate the effective adjustment and each component for workers | 
receiving wage changes, each percent change in wages is weighted by the 
number of workers receiving the change, then the total worker-weighted 
change is divided by the number of workers receiving the changes. The 
prorated adjustment is calculated by dividing the total worker-weighted 
change by the total number of workers covered by major agreements. 
Therefore, the size of the average adjustment and each of its components 
reflects both the size of each change and the number of workers it affects. 


The business services industry 
sets pace in employment growth 


Industries which provide services to businesses 

for a fee or ona contractual basis have had rapid gains 

in employment growth over the last decade, especially firms 
supplying computer and data processing services and 
temporary help; expansion is expected to continue 


WAYNE J. HOWE 


Just as businesses purchase raw materials, machinery, or 
office equipment from suppliers, they also purchase serv- 
ices. These services may be highly technical, such as the 
development and sale of specialized computer software pro- 
grams, or they can be more mundane, such as building 
cleaning and maintenance. Also, the need may be year 
round, such as for payroll processing, or temporary, such as 
for a fill-in receptionist. In any case, the use of contractors 
to supply certain types of services gives an employer consid- 
erable flexibility, and often is less expensive than hiring 
permanent employees to provide the same services. Busi- 
ness services is the fastest growing industry in the economy, 
and, while still small in the aggregate, may be representative 
of changes in the way many American companies are doing 
business. 

The business services industry is made up of seven major 
industries:! advertising; consumer credit reporting and col- 
lection; mailing, reproduction, and stenographic services, 
services to buildings, including cleaning, maintenance, and 


Wayne J. Howe is an economist in the Division of Employment and 
Unemployment Analysis, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


exterminating services; personnel supply services, which 
includes both temporary help supply companies and em- 
ployment agencies; computer and data processing services; 
and miscellaneous business services, which offer research 
and development, management and consulting, and protec- 
tive services. These industries supply a variety of services to 
business establishments on a fee or contract basis. The het- 
erogeneous mix of individual industries is also reflected in 
the diverse occupational distribution of employment in busi- 
ness services, which includes highly skilled managerial and 
administrative occupations, as well as lower skilled service 
occupations. 

With employment doubling, the rate of job growth in 
business services over the past decade was more than four 
times that for all private nonagricultural industries. The 
growth of individual industries varied widely: employment 
in computer and data processing services and personnel 
supply services more than tripled, while moderate growth 
occurred in advertising; mailing, reproduction, and steno- 
graphic services; and services to buildings (although each of 
these industries grew much faster than the economy as a 
whole). Credit reporting and collection was the only busi- 
ness services industry that failed to increase its work force. 
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This article examines the rapid growth in the business 
services industry, particularly the computer and data proc- 
essing and personnel supply services industries. It discusses 
the type of services offered by business services industries, 
the extent and nature of the employment expansion, and the 
occupations and earnings of the work force. 

The data are from the Current Employment Statistics 
(CES) survey, the Current Population Survey (CPS) and the 
Occupational Employment Statistics (OES) survey.” The CES 
survey is generally recognized as the major source of current 
information on employment by industry. CES statistics are 
derived from a sample survey of business establishments, 
designed to provide industry information on nonagricultural 
wage and salary employment, average weekly hours, aver- 
age hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings. Data 
derived from this survey are used whenever possible. How- 
ever, the CES survey provides no demographic information 
except gender, and no occupational information at all. The 
CPS is used to provide information on job tenure and self- 
employment. Occupational distributions of employment are 
available from both the OES survey and the CPS. For this 
article, detailed OES employment data were aggregated into 
the major occupational groupings used in the CPS, which 
were used for economy-wide comparisons.? 


Computer and data processing services 


The greatest employment growth in business services be- 
tween 1974 and 1984 took place in computer and data proc- 
essing services, which grew by more than 250 percent. 
While the rate of employment gain in computer and data 
processing services throughout the economic downturns was 
much less than during expansionary periods, job gains con- 
tinued even during the downturns. (See table 1.) This illus- 
trates the relative insensitivity of this industry to changes in 
the business cycle. Computer and data processing services 
comprises two main components—data processing and pro- 
gramming services. Growth in data processing services de- 
pends on businesses using outside firms for data processing, 
whereas computer programming and other software services 
depends on businesses using their own systems. 

Enterprises in data processing services provide such serv- 
ices as data entry, processing and preparation of reports 
from data supplied by clients, leasing or renting of computer 
time, and management and operation of the computer and 
data processing facilities of firms. Some data processing 
services organizations operate computer centers at which 
they process data on a periodic basis for firms that supply 
their own computer programs, and simply purchase com- 
puter power. Data are submitted by some of these customers 
via remote-batch terminals, and output is received on the 
same terminals. Other customers are time-sharing users who 
use their own computer terminals to solve relatively small 
business problems, utilizing the power supplied by the serv- 
ice organizations’ mainframe computer.* 

Many customers submit standard jobs for routine process- 
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Table 1. Average annual rates of employment change in 
private nonagricultural and selected business services 
industries during business cycles 


Computer and 
ersonnel aaa 


All private 
nonagricultural 


Business cycles! 
industries 


Recessionary periods: 
November 1973-March 1975 
January 1980-July 1980 
July 1981—November 1982 


Recovery periods: 
March 1975-January 1980 


July 1980-July 1981 
November 1982—June 1985 


1Recessionary and recovery periods as designated by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research. 


ing using computer programs supplied by the data process- 
ing service organization. In most cases, these firms are tocd 
big to perform their data processing manually, but it wouldg 
not be cost effective for them to purchase or lease computer 
systems and hire operating staff. The requested services: 
generally include payroll, accounts payable, and accounts: 
receivable—the oldest types of services provided by datag 
processing service organizations—and usually involve up 

dating customers’ private files in the course of processings 
input data and preparing output reports. The inception of 
on-line computer services has permitted access to public¢ 
files (for example, airline, sporting, and theatrical reserva- 
tion files, stock market transaction files, and U.S. census¢ 
data) via software provided by the service organizations.? ' 

During the late 1970’s, design and production advancesi 
resulted in faster, cheaper, and more reliable computers.. 
Less costly hardware has made it possible for many compa-: 
nies to purchase their own computers. As software became¢ 
more user-friendly and hardware easier to use, the need for’ 
firms to contract for computer services diminished. More-: 
over, because traditional data processing activities such asi 
accounting and financial analysis are now easily available 
using small computers and standard software packages, . 
even companies that continue to contract for data processing! 
services no longer seek such services to the same degree.®' 
Evidence of this trend is the 16-percent employment growtht 
in data processing services between 1982 and 1984, a rela-. 
tively small growth compared with that in computer pro-. 
gramming services (46 percent) during that period. 

While many of the data processing service organizations: 
that sell traditional time-sharing services have suffered a: 
slowdown in growth, some have begun to offer specialized’ 
business services based on their own proprietary software. 
Companies that offer services to particular market niches 
such as hospitals and brokerage firms are experiencing rapid 
growth.’ Moderate employment growth should continue 
in data processing services, along with greater overall 
acceptance of computer technology in the marketplace and 
continued innovations in data communications. As was the 
case in the past few years, growth should be tempered as 


omputer hardware and software become more affordable, 
esulting in a larger proportion of firms which maintain their 
ywn computer systems. 

The other major component of computer and data proc- 
sssing services is the computer programming and other soft- 
ware services industry. Included in this industry are firms 
which provide analysis and design for computer systems, 
Jevelopment of computer programs or systems, computer 
programming services, and computer-related systems engi- 
neering. While only a third of the 475,000 workers in the 
computer and data processing services industry were em- 
ployed in computer programming services in 1984, much of 
the long-run potential for substantial employment growth 
lies in this industry. 

Unlike data processing service organizations, computer 
programming services firms have benefited from the intro- 
duction of mini- and micro-computers. Employment in 
computer programming services grew 46 percent between 
1982 and 1984. As computer hardware dropped in price and 
performance improved, new applications for computers be- 
came feasible. The potential for more powerful, user- 
friendly computer software that can provide services such as 
financial statement preparation, profit analysis, and analyti- 
cal management reports should increase the already strong 
demand for software services. Software is currently being 
written that appeals to both a broad group of users as well 
as a highly specialized market. The more computers and 
their applications proliferate, the greater will be the need for 
computer programming services.® 

Within computer and data processing services, a dispro- 
portionate number of workers hold professional and techni- 
cal jobs. There are almost twice as many professional spe- 
cialty workers (such as computer systems analysts and 
electrical and electronic engineers) in this industry, com- 
pared with other business services industries. (See table 2) 
The number of technicians (such as computer programmers) 
is almost three times the proportion found within all busi- 
ness services and seven times the average proportion for all 
industries. Because of the fast-moving technologies in this 


[In percent] 


All 
nonagri- 
cultural 

employees! 


Managerial and administrative ......-..++++99++ 
Professional speciality .......+++++seeeerrrees 
Technicians and related support .......---+++00* 


Administrative support—including clerical ......--- 

Services, except private households ..........--+ 

Precision production, craft, and repair; operators, 
fabricators, and laborers .....+-.+++s+seerees 


1 Data are from the Current Population Survey, annual averages. 
2 Data are from the Occupational Employment Statistics survey, June 1984. 


Table 2. Occupational distribution of nonagricultural employees in the business services industry, 1984 


Total2 | Advertising 


high tech industry, there is a great demand for technicians 
and programmers who are familiar with the latest computer 
technology. 


Personnel supply services 


The second fastest employment growth within business 
services between 1974 and 1984, at 211 percent, was 
achieved by personnel supply services. During the first half 
of this period, the average annual rate of growth was about 
20 percent. This rate dropped off between 1979 and 1981, 
and employment actually declined during the 1981—82 re- 
cession. Between 1982 and 1984, however, employment 
grew 50 percent. Personnel supply services has a much 
larger ratio of administrative support workers, compared 
with other business services industries, and, at 42 percent in 
1984, had more than twice the share of clerical employment 
than the average for all industries. Personnel supply services 
comprise two components, temporary help supply services, 
which accounts for three-fourths of the industry employ- 
ment, and employment agencies. 


Temporary help supply services consists of businesses pri- 
marily engaged in supplying temporary help to other estab- 
lishments on a contractual basis. (See accompanying arti- 
cle.) The employees remain on the payroll of the temporary 
help supply agencies, but are placed under the direct or 
general supervision of the firm to which they are supplied. 
Unfortunately, the CES survey cannot determine the indus- 
tries in which temporary employees actually work because 
they appear on the payrolls of the individual temporary help 
supply agencies. Therefore, employment growth in the user 
industries is understated. 

Overall, there was a 57-percent employment increase in 
temporary help supply services between 1982 and 1984, the 
largest growth of any industry in the economy over the 
2-year period. To some degree, the employment boom since 
1982 in temporary help supply services can be attributed to 
the post-recession economic recovery. Table 1 shows em- 
ployment growth in personnel supply services, both during 


Business services 


Services Miscellaneous 
business 


services 


Computer 
and data 
processing 


to 
buildings 


3 Less than 0.1 percent. 
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and after the last three recessionary periods. During post- 
recessionary periods, employment growth in personnel sup- 
ply services was much stronger than in all private non- 
agricultural industries. Such strong employment growth 
indicates that although some of the increase is due to a 
change in how firms handle business office functions, much 
is due to real growth. 

Many businesses exercise caution as they emerge out of 
a recession, choosing to hire temporary employees rather 
than risking a long-term investment in permanent hires. The 
temporary help industry provides customers with trained 
personnel, and the customers pay the temporary help supply 
agencies an hourly rate above that paid to the temporary 
workers. Companies which use these agencies to meet their 
short-term needs can test the market to see if job expansion 
is prudent.? If unfavorable market conditions call for a re- 
duction in labor costs, it is easier and less costly to cancel 
the contract for temporary help. Also, if managers are unsat- 
isfied with the performance of a temporary worker, they can 
simply request a replacement. If favorable market condi- 
tions warrant the hiring of permanent employees, the firms 
may offer temporary workers a permanent position, with the 
added advantage that those employees are already familiar 
with their business techniques. However, contracts between 
temporary help supply agencies and their customers may 
limit this practice. 

The use of nonpayroll employees allows the latter to 
avoid many of the costs associated with employment, such 
as payroll processing, as well as those of health and unem- 
ployment insurance, workers’ compensation, sick and vaca- 
tion leave, and pensions. 

Temporary help workers perform a variety of jobs. They 
can be service workers earning the minimum wage or highly 
paid technicians or administrators. The largest number of 
temporary workers are employed as general office clerks, 
secretaries, and typists. There is a particularly large number 
of typists experienced with word processing equipment in 
this industry. To get the most from already purchased office 
equipment, companies are now competing for typists trained 
in word processing skills. Given the rate at which word 
processing systems are being installed, the demand for these 
workers is likely to continue into the near future. 

Other prominent temporary supply services occupations 
are related to the rapidly expanding health care industry. 
There are sizable numbers of registered and licensed practi- 
cal nurses, as well as other health care professionals and 
technicians, employed as temporary help workers. Employ- 
ment opportunities for these health care specialists is due, in 
large part, to the considerable expansion in medicare and 
medicaid insurance coverage for home health care in the last 
decade.'° To cut health care costs, health insurance cover- 
age now Often includes the cost of skilled home health care 
nurses, therapists, and technicians. Most home care agen- 
cies are small, independently owned businesses, but, be- 
cause of fierce competition and economies of scale, large 
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national companies have increased their share in the market 
over the decade.!! Both large and small home health care 
organizations supply health service workers to customers on 
a contractual basis. 

Most employees stay with a temporary supply service for: 
only a short time, although some stay for years. Just as 
businesses use temporary help to test the market, temporary 
workers can shop for a permanent position in a recovering 
economy, sampling a range of work environments until they 
find the right employment situation, while gaining self-. 
confidence and job experience. Workers not actively seek- 
ing permanent positions may be attracted to the competitive 
wages and the flexible hours provided by temporary em- 
ployment, especially workers with family or other personal 
responsibilities. ! 

The increasing number of business establishments that are 
computerizing their operations has created a demand for 
workers with computer-related skills over the decade. Tem- 
porary help supply agencies recruit and train workers for 
staff positions that this new office technology creates.!? Ass 
noted earlier, the largest number of workers on the payroll 
of such agencies are secretaries with word processing skills. . 
In addition, the agencies lease systems analysts and other 
professional and technical specialists to companies on a 
per-project basis. The number of these professionals is still | 
very small, however, as most of such work is handled by the » 
computer and data processing industry. Strong demand for 
temporary workers who are familiar with computer technol- - 
ogy should continue along with the growth in computer 
applications. 


Employment agencies, the other component of personnel | 
supply services, consists of firms that assist employers look- - 
ing for staff or individuals seeking employment. This indus- - 
try includes placement services, labor contractors, and | 
maid, model, nursing, and teacher registries. Unlike tempo- - 
rary help supply services firms, they do not employ workers ; 
for contracting out to establishments, but match job appli- - 
cants and job openings for a fee, which is paid by either the : 
employer or by the job applicant. Employment agencies are : 
cost-effective sources for locating experienced and skilled | 
personnel. Many agencies promote specialized occupations, , 
such as data processing, clerical, technical, managerial, ex- - 
ecutive, or engineering. Nevertheless, the staffs of these : 
agencies are concerned with placement-related activities or 
support, so their occupational range is limited. The most 
prominent managerial occupation in this industry is employ- 

ment interviewers who interview, select, and recommend 
applicants for job openings. Much of the growth potential 
in this occupation, where women make up the majority of. 
employees, should occur as employers try to provide effec- 

tive employee relations for an expanding and aging work 

force.'* Overall, employment in this component of the in- 

dustry increased 30 percent between 1982 and 1984, as 

economic recovery led to increased hiring. 


)ther business services 


failing, reproduction, and stenographic services also had 
trong employment growth (89 percent) between 1974 and 
1984. Firms engaged in direct mail advertising, compiling 
und selling mailing lists, and providing typing services are 
ncluded in this industry. Word-processing services are also 
sffered by these establishments to both individuals and 
firms that do not own or operate their own computer system. 
Future employment growth will probably not be as strong as 
in the past 10 years, as microcomputer cost declines and 
packaged computer programs make it easier for firms and 
individuals to own and operate their own computer systems, 
displacing some of the services provided by this industry. 


Services to buildings industry includes establishments which 
offer cleaning, disinfecting, and exterminating services to 
business establishments and homeowners. Employment in 
this industry grew 55 percent over the 1974-84 period. 
Employment among janitors and cleaners—the industry’s 
major occupational group—has increased over the decade. 


Industry and occupations 


Advertising: 
Sales agents, advertising .........++-seeeeeeseee eee eee esse ees 
Marketing, advertising, and public relations managers ..........++++ 


DSHS ph cecgpo neon ONO SOoe OOOO OOUD aac guia 
Bookkeeping, accounting, and auditing clerks ......---++s++++000s 
General office clerkS ....... 0c cece tere een n serene ee eenes 
Nonspecified professional and technical occupations ...........+++: 
Purchasing agents—except wholesale, retail, and farm products ...... 


Credit reporting and collection: 
Bill and account collectors 
General office ClerkS .... 00.0. c cece cece eee eee eect ee eens 
Cyedit CHOCKONS wc. de cee tcc teen neers emee senna cnces 
Clerical supervisors ........- 02+ -ceee eee e eter eer nese ecree es 
Sales agents, business serviceS .......-++++++eeereeeee eerste 


RRETOUATIGS TE nv cieeine e vie ose ole = ei ielae © clr miele oft wrmiahain wisiouepsieie 
Pata Entry KEYETS: a..10...0cieinermieisisenmag erence ses ner eceenc 
UNVGELE, je phek Uda mbna 0S e eas > ORO sat Th acraae 
Bookkeeping, accounting, and auditing clerks .......+++++++e0000: 
Financial managers .......- 0. sere eee eee ere e reese een n eens 


Mailing, reproduction, and stenographic: 
Mail machine operators ..........- cess ee een e seer nese eens 
FATA GtS MRR cer ate ok bot eons cys span syehnyeae er ebaia's/o/aGanselleisisle/e™ 


Willetts, ood 6 o aS OF On gmaeE TOU UCOO Or Un Ont CInOss or Sout GIcsuc 
Printing press machine operators .......-++++ssseereerrereeeees 
Duplicating machine operators .........0-e ees eeeeeee esse sees 
Clerical supervisors ....... 0. ++ vesseeeerneeter ees 

Nonspecified helpers, laborers, and material movers 
a4 7A olen habe nena osu ore NODES COCs iam 


Services to buildings: 
Janitors and cleaners ........-0e creer reece eet ree eneeesses 
Maids and housekeeping cleaners ......-..+-++se ree eeeeer reese 
Pest control and assistants ......... sess e eee esse eens sees 
FHOUISEKEG POTS a are eartarets oie A7eTelcranatetstiliw ayeleres are Nato) o/ecaieveinic sieve 
Nonspecified cleaning and building service WORE Si cic ies ccexsy= einiel sis 


Note: Data are from the Occupational Employment Statistics survey, June 1984. 


Table 3. Ten most prominent occupations in the seven business services industries, 


Continued—Services to buildings: 


Personnel supply: 


Computer and data processing: 


Miscellaneous business services: 


Because pay is relatively low and advancement limited, job 
turnover is high, creating many of the openings for these 
workers. Job gains over the next decade are projected to 
grow more rapidly than other services industries, partly due 
to planned growth in the number of office buildings, apart- 
ment houses, and private dwellings.’ 


Advertising industry’s employment increased 48 percent 
between 1974 and 1984. Employment opportunities were 
particularly strong for sales agents, advertising and public 
relations managers, and artists. Overall, job growth in ad- 
vertising during the last decade was below that of other 
business services industries, but was still more than twice as 
large as the average growth in all industries throughout the 
economy. 


Miscellaneous business services is the largest segment of the 
business services industry, accounting for more than 
40 percent of all employment. Included in this industry are 
such diverse components as management, consulting, and 
public relations services; protective services; and research 


June 1984 


Industry and occupations 


Nonspecified service supervisors ...........++eeeeeer eres eee ees 
Gacretanies i muirse tieieccte vitaels lars are oiwias sVeraipie fe/e ale atniss Tsuna 
Sales agents, business services .....-. 0 +++ sees eee essen reese 
General office ClerkKS ........ 0c cece eee ence eee e eee en eees 
Maintenance repairers .... 2.2.6 cece ence eee eee terete teres 


Nonspecified helpers, laborers, and material movers ......++--+-+++ 
General office clerkS .......0. eee cece tere eee teeter ee en eens 
GacrolanlOsie ser eke «aie cdeverniaitnirelerevs oi visye e7e ibepaeter ate oT 7ais/ ris 
ST PASUetercbohvarsvsrcls vores aeveced ctw oie obese enn te isn/ ales Shojalntnins ages 
Registered nurses ......-.-. sees seer seen eres eee e teen eee e es 
Employment interviewers ........-..-.+++ 

Nonspecified service workers .........+.- 

Freight, stock, and material movers 
Nonspecified health professionals 
Typists, word processing equipment 


Computer programmers ........+.0+eeseeeee eee eset eee e cence 
Systems analysts—electronic data PFOCeSSING .....- 6. seer eee eeee 
Data entry keyers «0.2... cece eee rere cere etn eee en nen es 
Computer operators ...... 2... cess eee e eer eee ener eter tneees 
Secretaries meee easing siti rade m crelpensieiia ime siatminlernlcsninls pierce nie 
General managers and top executives .......--.sseeeeseere rece 
Electrical and electronic engineers .......-. sess eee e errr eee ees 
General office ClerKS «0.0.0. cece cence eee eee e teen e ene e ees 
Sales agents, business serviceS ........++++ esse eeeeee ere es 
Clerical supervisors ......0.6-ee eee ee eee e eee en enter ee eces 


Guards and watch guards ..... 6-0. sees reece eee eee rere eens 
General managers and top executives .....-...++-seee see eeeeees 
GecrelarlaSie ii: cite suclassted tela oftesierers eslatemrnnttegsieinersyaieierel sls 
Switchboard operators ..... 2... e sere eee eee eect nee e tees eens 
General office ClerKS 60... 0. cece cece eee eee eee e eee nen teens 
Interviewing Clerk... 00.2 ees eee eee eect c eet e eens renee 
Nonspecified helpers, laborers, and material movers .........++++55 
Bookkeeping, accounting, and auditing clerks .......--++++++++0+: 
Clerical supervisOrs ....... see ss ce settee cere eset e ree eneees 
Nonspecified managers and administrators ......--++++sssrssts 
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and development laboratories, that provide employment for 
a wide range of occupations. Betweeen 1980 and 1984, 
employment grew by 25 percent in miscellaneous business 
services, !® and the growth rate is expected to continue to lag 
behind the rest of business services. 


Credit reporting and collection was the only business ser- 
vices industry that failed to register job gains between 1974 
and 1984. About 8 of 10 employees in this component of the 
business services industry are clerical workers. (See table 
3.) The increase in office automation systems over the 
decade made it easier for the firms themselves to acquire 
information formerly provided by this segment, and may 
have resulted in the elimination of many administrative sup- 
port jobs related to accounts reporting and collection. !” 


Characteristics of employment growth 


Overall, women accounted for 46 percent of the business 
services work force in 1984, up from 39 percent in 1974, as 
their job growth outpaced gains for men. (See table 4.) Only 
two business services industries did not increase their share 
of women during that period—credit reporting and collec- 
tion and computer and data processing services. The de- 
crease in the share of employment for women in computer 
and data processing services was primarily due to that indus- 
try’s increased emphasis on high tech occupations, which 
are dominated by men. 

Women make up the majority of workers in credit report- 
ing and collection, advertising, and personnel supply serv- 
ices. More than 60 percent of the personnel supply services 
work force are women, reflecting this industry’s greater 
employment of administrative support personnel and nurses, 
occupations dominated by women. Within personnel supply 
services, there are more women than men in both employ- 


ment agencies and temporary help supply agencies; how 
ever, since 1982, job gains for men have been stronger iti 
both industries. In fact, growth for men in employmen 
agencies was almost four times that for women. The fu 
structure of business services may be determined by th 
relative employment gains of the two large growth indus: 
tries computer and data processing, where employment i: 
dominated by men, and personnel supply services, wher 
employment is dominated by women. 

Self-employed workers constitute a rapidly growing seg 
ment of the business services industry. Over the 1974-8 
period, self-employment more than tripled—from 190, 
to 575,000; women accounted for most of the growth. Tc 
the extent that female employment is growing more rapidly 
than male employment in the business services industry, th 
increase in self-employed women could be expected. Never: 
theless, the growth in self-employed women over the decad 
may also indicate an expansion in the employment opportu 
nities that women are creating for themselves. !® 


Weekly earnings 


Historically, the weekly earnings of workers in the busi: 
ness services industry have been somewhat lower than th 
average for all industries.!? Between 1974 and 1984, how 
ever, the 105-percent increase in average weekly earnings im 
business services outpaced the 90-percent average gain fo: 
all industries. In 1984, business services employees ave 
aged $266.45 a week, compared with $294.05 for all privat 
nonagricultural industries and $250.59 for the services divi’ 
sion of the service-producing sector of the economy. 

The earnings in business services reflect, among othe: 
factors, the occupational mix, which, despite a large repre 
sentation of managers and administrators, also has a larg 
concentration of low wage service and clerical workers.” 


Table 4. Percent distribution of production or nonsupervisory employees in the business services industry, 1974 and 1984 


annual averages 


Year and sex Total! Advertising 


1 Includes miscellaneous business services, not shown separately. 


Note: Data are from the Current Employment Statistics survey. 


Credit 
reporting 
and 


collection 


he industry also has a very low incidence of unionization. 
Vith respect to the occupational structure, there is a rela- 
ively large proportion of clerical and service workers in 
usiness services. Fifty-four percent of the business services 
york force are employed in these two occupational group- 
ngs, where weekly earnings are relatively low compared 
vith all workers. Owing to a vast difference in the occupa- 
ional structure of the industry, there is a wide range of 
erage weekly earnings within business services. For 
-xample, average weekly earnings in computer and data 
srocessing services increased by 120 percent to $411.18 
yver the 10-year period studied, and were 40 percent greater 
han the average for all industries in 1984. This is not sur- 
prising, given that more than half of the workers in this 
industry are relatively highly paid administrators, managers, 
professionals, and technicians. In contrast, average weekly 
earnings in the services to buildings industry, at $177.41, 
were 40 percent below the average for all workers. Eighty- 
eight percent of the workers in the services to buildings 
industry were in occupations with relatively low wages, 
such as janitors and cleaners. 

As for unionization, workers who are members of unions 
tend to earn higher wages than nonunion members. In 1984, 
union members earned, on average, $103 more per week 
than their nonunion counterparts.”! Part of the earnings gap 
between business services and other industries may be re- 
lated to the fact that only about 6 percent of business ser- 
vices employees were union members in 1984, about 
10 percentage points below the average for all U.S. 
industries.7” 


Tenure and hours 


Job tenure is a measure of the length of time an employee 
has worked continuously for the same employer, although 
not necessarily in the same occupation.”* Tenure is gener- 
ally terminated when a person transfers to a job in a different 
firm, is laid off for 30 days or more, or enters the Armed 
Forces. Firms in growing industries usually hire new work- 
ers as they expand and, therefore, show relatively low levels 
of job tenure. Establishments in industries where employ- 
ment is stagnant or declining do not hire as often, letting 
positions expire as they become vacant. If a reduction in 
personnel is required, it will generally be concentrated 
among persons with the least seniority, which increases the 
average level of job tenure among those still in the industry. 


1 Bis and other Federal and State agencies follow as closely as possible 
the Office of Management and Budget’s 1972 Standard Industrial Classi- 
fication (sIC) Manual to define and classify industries in the U.S. economy. 
Business Services (SIC 73) has seven component industries: advertising (SIC 
731); consumer credit reporting and collection (sic 732); mailing, repro- 
duction, and stenographic services (SIC 733); services to buildings (SIC 
734); personnel supply services (sic 736); computer and data processing 
services (SIC 737); and miscellaneous business services (SIC 739). 


2 The Current Employment Statistics survey is a monthly survey that 


Median job tenure in the rapidly expanding business ser- 
vices industry, as of January 1983, was a relatively low 2.7 
years, compared with 4.3 years in all industries. 

The comparatively short job tenure for business services 
employees also reflects the large number of temporary 
workers in this industry, a result of employment gains in 
personnel supply services. Another factor affecting job 
tenure is the relatively large proportion of women. Median 
job tenure for men was 3.0 years, compared with 2.5 years 
for women. Only retail trade and private household ser- 
vices, where larger numbers of women are employed, had 
lower median job tenure. 

Not only do workers in business services tend to work for 
shorter periods for any specific employer, but they also tend 
to work fewer hours. However, whereas average weekly 
hours of employment for workers in all industries dropped 
by 3 percent between 1974 and 1984, average weekly hours 
of employment in the business services industry increased 
by 1 percentage point.7* At 33.6 hours, there is still a gap 
of 1.7 hours between business services and the average for 
all industries. A major reason for the narrowing gap was a 
weekly hours increase of nearly 5 percent to 38.5 hours in 
computer and data processing services, 3.2 hours more than 
the average for all industries. In contrast, average weekly 
hours of employment in services to buildings, where part- 
time work is typical, was a very low 28.8 hours; even so, 
weekly hours increased by 4 percent over the decade. 


Continued expansion expected 


The relative growth of business services employment was 
particularly rapid in the last 10 years, as firms acquired a 
greater appreciation of the variety of services that could be 
provided. Many establishments began contracting out for 
new specialized business services or for services that for- 
merly were either taken care of inhouse or were neglected, 
when they realized that these services could be supplied at 
less expense and more efficiently by business services orga- 
nizations. Agencies that supply temporary employees also 
provide customers with the flexibility to meet their short- 
term employment needs. The strong trend toward the use of 
outside companies to supply business services is expected to 
continue. Therefore, job expansion in business services 
should surpass that of other industries in the future, although 
prospects for growth in the heterogeneous mix of individual 
business services industries vary widely. 


FOOTNOTES —— 


samples approximately 270,000 establishments employing more than 35 
million people. It counts only wage and salary employees whose names 
appear on the payroll records of nonagricultural firms. The Current Popu- 
lation Survey reflects a larger segment of the population, although based on 
a smaller sample of approximately 60,000 households. Information is ob- 
tained each month for approximately 120,000 individuals 16 years and over 
and includes, in addition to nonagricultural wage and salary employment, 
agricultural employment, the self-employed, unpaid family workers, pri- 
vate household workers, as well as the unemployed, and persons not in the 
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labor force. For a detailed comparison of the two sample series, see Gloria 
P. Green, “Comparing employment estimates from household and payroll 
surveys,” Monthly Labor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. The Occupa- 
tional Employment Statistics survey is a periodic mail survey conducted by 
State employment security agencies of a sample of nonfarm establishments 
to obtain wage and employment information by occupation. These data are 
used to estimate total employment by occupation for the Nation, for each 
State, and for selected areas within States. The reference period of the 
current OES survey was the week that included June 12, 1984. 

3 Complete occupational detail will be published in a forthcoming Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics bulletin, Occupational Employment in Selected 
Nonmanufacturing Industries. 


4 Montgomery Phister, Jr., Data Processing Technology and Economics 
(Bedford, MA., Santa Monica Publishing Co. and Digital Press, 1979), 
pp. 28-29. 


5-See Montgomery Phister, Jr., Data Processing. 


6 For a discussion of these issues, see Stephen T. McCellen, The Coming 
Computer Industry Shakeout (New York, John Wiley and Sons, 1984); and 
Franklin M. Fisher, 18M and the U.S. Data Processing Industry: An Eco- 
nomic History (New York, Praeger Publishers, 1983). 


7 See Stephen T. McCellan, The Coming Computer, pp. 135-38. 


8 Ibid., pp. 237-42. 


9 Samuel R. Sacco, “The Growing Importance of Temporary Em- 
ployees,” The Office, September 1984, pp. 42 and 47. 


10 Brad Edmondson, “The Home Health Care Market,” American Demo- 
graphics, April 1985, pp. 29-30. 
11 See Brad Edmondson, “Home Health Care,” pp. 48-49. 


12 Martin J. Gannon, “Preferences of temporary workers: time, variety , 
and flexibility,” Monthly Labor Review, August 1984, pp. 26-28. 


siness Services Industry 


13 Karen E. Debats, “The Temporary Services Industry,” Perso 
Journal, February 1983, pp. 120-25. 

14 Occupational Outlook Handbook, 1984-85 edition, BLS Bulleti 
2205, pp. 36-38. 

15 See Occupational Outlook Handbook, pp. 16, 241-42. 


16 Data available only for 1980-84. 


17 For a discussion of the banking industry’s movement into the co: 
puter services industry and the effect of their entry on free trade an 
competition in unregulated markets such as computer and data processin, 
or credit reporting and collection, see “Hearings before the Subcommi' 
on Antitrust and Restraint of Trade Activities Affecting Small Businesses: 
(U.S. House of Representatives, 97th Cong., May 7, 1981). 


18 For more information on self-employment, see Eugene E. Becke 
“Self-employed workers: an update to 1983,” Monthly Labor Review, Juli 
1984, pp. 14-18. 


19 Data are based on CES estimates of average weekly earnings of produc: 
tion or nonsupervisory workers in private nonagricultural industries. 


20 For more information on the relationship between earnings and occw 
pations, work hours, and other factors, see Earl F. Mellor, “Investigatin 
the differences in weekly earnings of women and men,” Monthly 
Review, June 1984, pp. 17-27. 

21 Data refer to members of a labor union or employee associatio 
similar to a union. 


22 Based on unpublished union data for detailed industries from the 
23 Job tenure data are based on the January 1983 supplement to the 


24 Data are based on CES estimates of average weekly hours of producti 
or nonsupervisory workers in private nonagricultural industries. 


Employment growth in the 
temporary help industry 


The number of employees rose by 70 percent 


from November 1982 to November 1984, 
making the industry the fastest growing 


among those with employment over 50,000 


MAX L. CAREY AND KIM L. HAZELBAKER 


Few industries have grown faster in recent years than the 
temporary help supply industry. Although still small in 
overall terms, with 735,000 workers representing less than 
one percent of total wage and salary employment in nonagri- 
cultural establishments in December 1985, the industry al- 
most doubled in employment size in the 3 years since the 
trough of the recession in 1982 and accounted for 3 percent 
of the total job growth. Indications are that rapid growth of 
employment in the industry will continue through the mid- 
1990’s. 

As part of an ongoing Bureau of Labor Statistics study of 
the service-sector portion of the economy, this article docu- 
ments the job gains recently experienced in the industry, and 
discusses reasons for the increase in demand for temporary 
workers and factors leading to the growth in supply of work- 
ers for temporary jobs. It also discusses differences in the 
occupational segments of the temporary help market. The 
article primarily uses data from the Current Employment 
Statistics survey and data from reports covered by unem- 
ployment insurance programs.’ It also is based on informa- 
tion obtained through interviews with temporary help supply 
firms and their customers. 


Max L. Carey is an economist in the Office of Economic Growth and 
Employment Projections, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Kim L. Hazelbaker 
is an economist formerly in the Office of Employment and Unemployment 
Statistics. Elinor W. Abramson and Daniel K. Wexler of these offices 
provided technical assistance. 


How the industry works 


The temporary help supply industry (SIC 7362) is made up 
of establishments primarily engaged in supplying temporary 
help to other businesses. In exchange for providing an em- 
ployee to a customer, the temporary help firm charges an 
hourly rate which is equal to the worker’s wage plus the 
firm’s markup for its service. The workers are under the 
supervision of the businesses to whom they are furnished; 
however, they are on the payroll of the supplying establish- 
ment.? Temporary help companies recruit and screen appli- 
cants for temporary jobs, check references, administer tests 
to help determine qualifications, and in some cases provide 
training. They have full responsibility as the employer even 
though the employee is working at the customer’s place of 
business. They hire and fire, issue paychecks, withhold 
payroll taxes, and make required employer contributions to 
programs such as unemployment insurance and Social Secu- 
rity. They also are liable under laws intended to protect the 
health and safety of workers and assure equal employment 
opportunities. 


Sources of demand 


Employers frequently experience short-term changes in 
their need for workers because of seasonal fluctuations or 
other factors. The absence of permanent employees for va- 
cation or illness may also create a need. Overtime work can 
be a solution, but for some businesses it may not be practi- 
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cal. Overstaffing is another way to assure that a sufficient 
number of employees will be available at peak periods, but 
carrying workers who are underutilized much of the time is 
wasteful. Generally, a less expensive solution is the use of 
workers from outside the company on an occasional basis as 
needs arise. The use of temporary workers may be particu- 
larly attractive to organizations with high fringe-benefit 
costs.? One of the more pronounced trends in labor costs 
over the last several years has been the increase in the 
relative importance of employer-paid benefits. For example, 
between June 1981 and December 1985, wages increased 
27.0 percent, but total compensation costs, including em- 
ployer costs for employee benefits, rose 29.2 percent.* Tra- 
ditionally, temporary employees have fewer benefits than 
permanent employees and therefore lower benefit costs. 

Uncertainty about the economic climate also can increase 
employers’ preferences for temporary labor. For example, 
dramatic changes in the overall business climate during the 
early 1980’s made employers less certain about the future 
course of economic events and, therefore, less willing to 
bring on additional permanent staff to deal with increases in 
orders that they thought might be only temporary. In partic- 
ular, the far-reaching negative experiences of the large lay- 
offs and deep staff cuts undertaken during the 1981-82 
‘recession influenced many employers’ staffing decisions in 
the following recovery. To many employers, the vow to stay 
“Jean-and-mean” has particular implications for the use of 
temporary help versus permanent staff. 


Sources of supply 


For some-people, temporary jobs are a stopgap until they 
find a permanent job. Others seek temporary jobs because 
they want the schedule flexibility that will allow time for 
activities such as taking care of children or attending school. 
Clearly the continuing increase in the labor force participa- 
tion rates of women, many of whom combine work and 
family responsibilities, has contributed to the available pool 
of people seeking these jobs. Temporary jobs also can be 
attractive to retirees and other workers who want more 
leisure time. In addition, these jobs can be a way of keeping 
skills up to date or trying a variety of employers. 

Although employers and individuals seeking temporary 
jobs often deal directly with each other in the labor market, 
both parties may benefit from using the temporary help firm 
as an intermediary. For short-term jobs, the markup for the 
service usually is lower than the customer’s cost of recruit- 
ing a person and putting him or her on the payroll. These 
firms can also fill orders quickly because they maintain 
contact with large numbers of qualified personnel who will 
take brief assignments on short notice. In addition, the con- 
sequences of getting an unsatisfactory worker are less oner- 
ous because the customer can simply request a replacement. 
For workers who are looking for temporary assignments, the 
firm can reduce job-search costs. Finding a job on one’s 
own can be costly in terms of time and money and may not 
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make sense if it is to last only a few days. Using this service 
can mean more time working and less time looking. 


Occupational markets 


Establishments in the temporary help industry usually 
specialize in one of the following four markets: office, in- 
dustrial, medical, or engineering and technical. Many estab- - 
lishments that are primarily suppliers of office help, how- - 
ever, also supply industrial workers. Those providing } 
medical workers or engineering and technical workers are ? 
more likely to specialize exclusively in these fields. Some of 
the large firms in the industry are involved in more than one : 
market and have separate subsidiaries or divisions to deal | 
with each. 

Occupational data are not available specifically for the: 
industry, but its staffing pattern can be approximated from 1 
data on the personnel supply services industry group) 
(SIC 736) of which it is a part. The temporary help industry / 
made up about three-quarters of this group’s employment in | 
1985; employment agencies (SIC 7361) accounted for most | 
of the remainder. Analysis of the Bureau’s 1984 industry- - 
occupation matrix indicates that office occupations ac- - 
counted for more than one-half of total employment in per- - 
sonnel supply services, industrial occupations, almost | 
three-tenths, and medical occupations, about one-tenth. | 
Only a small proportion of the employment was in engineer- - 
ing and technical fields.> The magnitude of employment in | 
the latter occupations, however, may be much greater than | 
the data would imply because many establishments that 
furnish temporary help in engineering and technician occu- - 
pations apparently are frequently classified in the engineer- . 
ing and architectural services industry rather than in the : 
temporary help industry.® 


Office market. This market consists mostly of clerical | 
workers such as secretaries, typists, receptionists, computer ° 
operators, and general office clerks. However, it also in- 
cludes accountants and marketing and sales workers. Most : 
industries use temporary office workers. Among the largest | 
users are the following major industry groups—services; 
wholesale and retail trade; manufacturing; and finance, in- 
surance, and real estate. Many office jobs can be filled by 
temporary workers because the basic skills needed for par- 
ticular occupations do not vary much from one employer to 
another. Customers usually are very specific about require- 
ments for assignments. For example, in placing an order, a 
company may specify that it needs one typist skilled in 
preparing statistical tables to assist on a rush project and 
another who can type more than 60 words per minute to— 
substitute for a permanent employee who is recovering from 

an illness. The demand for temporary workers in office jobs 

generally is less sensitive to seasonal and cyclical changes 

than the demand for industrial workers and engineering and 

technical workers. Customers usually need experienced 


Chart 1. Comparison of employment growth indexes in the temporary help, services, 


and nonagricultural industries, 1978-85 
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workers because they cannot afford to train persons for short 
assignments. Temporary help firms typically strive to en- 
sure that all workers on their rolls meet specified minimum 
skill levels. Normally this is accomplished through clerical 
skills testing. Certification of the temporary employees’ 
skills is felt to be quite important in the office market. In 
general, the firms do not offer skills training to applicants 
but prefer to deal with already trained and experienced per- 
sonnel. However, when the local labor market is tight, they 
may sponsor clerical training classes in order to increase the 
pool of trained applicants. Some firms also provide basic 
and advanced instruction on word-processing equipment 
and personal computers. 

The temporary help office market is dominated by rela- 
tively large, multi-establishment companies, some national 
in scope. They compete quite vigorously with one another 
within large metropolitan labor markets. Factors in the pre- 
dominance of large firms include the customers’ need for 
quick action on the filling of job-orders for temporary cler- 
ical and other office help. Typically, orders are placed at 
least one day in advance, but some orders are for personnel 
to report in a few hours. This fast turnaround necessitates a 
large and current file of clerical help available for almost 
instantaneous referral to customers’ worksites. 

Many workers with office skills are not looking for regu- 
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lar, full-time employment. A large number are mothers who 
want to schedule work around family responsibilities. Some 
are schoolteachers who supplement their income by working 
during summer. Others are recent college graduates who 
need some income until they find employment related to 
their studies. Temporary help companies try to accommo- 
date preferences for particular days or hours of work, and 
the frequency and duration of assignments. Some of their 
employees, however, are seeking permanent jobs, and the 
temporary assignments can lead to these jobs. 

The transfer of an employee from a temporary help firm’s 
payroll to a customer’s payroll is called a “T-to-P” conver- 
sion—that is, the hiring, on a permanent basis, of temporary 
workers supplied by the firm. This practice is thought to be 
more common for office workers than other occupations, 
although it also occurs with industrial workers. A potential 
exists for the customer to use the firm as a screening and 
placement tool, but without the associated agency fees. The 
firms deal with this dilemma in a variety of ways. Those 
which are active in both the temporary help market and the 
placement market simply charge the customer a negotiated 
placement fee. Others specify that in “T-to-P” conversions 
the customer will be billed for a certain minimum number of 
hours for the worker involved. Some specify the payment of 
a liquidation fee. A ban on the permanent hiring of tempo- 
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raries for some period of time after their use is sometimes 
contained in contracts between the supplying firm and the 
customer. 

As a general rule, in a given labor market, temporary 
clerical workers are employed at lower wage rates than their 
permanent counterparts. The total hourly cost to the cus- 
tomer for the temporary worker, however, may be as much 
or more than the total hourly cost of the customer’s perma- 
nent workers. 


Industrial market. _ A large proportion of the employees in 
the industrial segment of the temporary help market are 
helpers, laborers, and material movers, and many others are 
service workers, such as food and beverage preparation 
workers. Little, if any, work experience is necessary for 
most of these jobs. Other occupations include truck drivers, 
machine operators and assemblers, and craft workers. Cus- 
tomers for industrial temporaries are found in many indus- 
tries—wholesale and retail trade, construction, manufactur- 
ing, and transportation are major users. The reason for using 
industrial temporaries frequently is work overloads. For ex- 
ample, a manufacturer or wholesaler may need extra help to 
unload an unusually large shipment. A building contractor 
may need workers to assist in cleaning up around a project. 
Absences of regular employees also may be a reason. The 


demand for industrial workers probably is more sensitive to» 
seasonal and cyclical influences than the need for other 
temporary personnel. 

Rates of pay for temporary workers in industrial occupa- 
tions are low because the jobs usually require little training 9 
or skill. At the same time, the markup charged for supplying » 
these workers tends to be high because the menial nature of f 
the jobs results in a very large turnover, which adds to 
recruitment and administrative costs. The transportation of f 
employees also may be a cost. To make sure customers § 
receive the number of workers requested, some firms re- 
quire employees to report to their offices each morning: 
instead of going directly to customers’ premises. Work < 
crews are then assembled, transported to the jobs in com- - 
pany vehicles, and returned to the office at the end of the 
day. As a result of these costs, temporary workers in the 
least skilled jobs frequently have much lower pay rates than | 
regular employees in the same kinds of jobs. 

Although many of the industrial employees of temporary / 
help firms are interested only in occasional employment, , 
others see temporary assignments as stepping stones to 
higher paying regular jobs with the most desirable compa- - 
nies. Employers do hire temporaries who have demonstrated | 
that they are good workers, but the demand for unskilled | 
workers usually is much smaller than the number of people : 


Chart 2. Employment growth in the temporary help industry, 1978-85 
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seeking the jobs. Many firms do not seek payment of liqui- 
dation damages from customers that hire their industrial 
employees. 


Medical market. Registered nurses and licensed practical 
nurses represent most medical employees of the temporary 
help industry. Some employees also are nursing aides, 
orderlies, and attendants. The industry is relatively new to 
the medical market, having emerged during the 1970’s 
when hospitals were faced with shortages of registered 
nurses attributed, in part, to population growth and greater 
coverage under health insurance programs. It provided an 
alternative to traditional sources of personnel for temporary 
duty—nursing registries which find assignments for self- 
employed nurses for a fee and on-call pools operated by 
hospitals and other health care institutions for their own 
needs.’ 

The principal users of medical personnel supplied by the 
temporary help industry are hospitals, nursing homes, and 
private households (home health care). Temporary workers 
are needed by hospitals and nursing homes to fill in for 
regular employees who are on vacation, ill, or absent for 
other reasons. A surge in a hospital’s patient population as 
a result of an epidemic or disaster would temporarily in- 
crease the need for personnel too. In addition, temporaries 
have been used to alleviate shortages of registered nurses. 
Assignments in hospitals and nursing homes may be for as 
little as one work shift, but they are more likely to be for two 
or three days, and some last even longer. Temporaries may 
also get the least desirable shifts—evenings, nights, and 
weekends. Medical workers are needed in private house- 
holds to care for patients who have been released from 
hospitals to recuperate at home or who have become too sick 
or frail to care for themselves. An assignment in a patient’s 
home can be long term. The demand for medical temporary 
personnel is greatest during the summer, when many regular 
staff members take vacations and patients schedule elective 
surgery to coincide with their vacations. Use of temporary 
medical workers in hospitals is usually limited to registered 
nurses, while nursing homes and private households may 
use both registered nurses and licensed practical nurses, as 
well as nursing aides, orderlies, and attendants. 

Temporary help companies generally hire only registered 
nurses and licensed practical nurses who have a year or more 
of work experience in their occupations. Nurses may want 
to limit work in order to care for children, attend school, or 
simply to have more leisure time. In some cases, they work 
primarily to keep their skills up to date instead of for the 
income. On the other hand, a small number of nurses have 
full-time jobs and moonlight to supplement their income. 
Firms in the industry usually provide malpractice insurance 
and bonding insurance, some also provide health insurance, 
life insurance, and other fringe benefits, but the benefits are 
less generous than those provided by hospitals and other 
institutions for their regular staffs. 


Engineering and technical market. Businesses that spe- 
cialize in this segment of the temporary help market fre- 
quently are called job shops. Most of their employees are 
engineers, designers, and nonmedical technicians such as 
drafters, engineering technicians, and computer pro- 
grammers. Job shops provide essentially the same kind of 
services as other temporary help firms and charge for them 
in the same way. The scope of operation, however, may be 
national and even international, whereas companies that 
specialize in clerical, medical, or industrial temporary 
workers concentrate on local markets. An office in Boston, 
for example, may recruit engineers from New England for 
a customer in Los Angeles. Unlike other temporary help 
firms, the job shop generally does not select the applicant, 
but provides several resumes for the customer’s consider- 
ation. Another thing unique about some job shops is that 
they offer in-house engineering and technical services—the 
work is done on their premises rather than on those of the 
customer. In-house work, however, accounts for only a 
small part of employment in this business. 

A large proportion of job shop customers are in aerospace 
manufacturing, electronics manufacturing, shipbuilding and 
repairing, and other industries that depend heavily on de- 
fense work. Job shops serve a variety of other manufactur- 
ing industries, including producers of automobiles, indus- 
trial machinery, and chemicals. Organizations that contract 
to perform engineering services also are customers. The 
need for engineers and technicians on a temporary basis 
usually arises as a result of major projects to develop new 
products or facilities. An aerospace company may need 
additional personnel, for example, to help design a new 
aircraft and get it into production on schedule. An engineer- 
ing services firm may require extra help on a contract to 
design and build a new plant for a customer. Employers also 
may turn to job shops when they are unable to recruit 
enough regular employees to staff a project. Relatively few 
engineers and technicians are employed temporarily to fill in 
for absent workers. Businesses frequently are able to antic- 
ipate their need for temporary personnel well in advance, 
and usually can estimate how long they will be needed. 
Assignments are of a relatively long duration—6 months to 
12 months is typical, and up to 2 years is not uncommon. 
Temporary to permanent conversions usually do not occur 
during these assignments. The job shop may be able to place 
the employee with another customer when the assignment 
ends or the employee may take a permanent job elsewhere. 

Engineers and technicians frequently can earn more take- 
home pay in temporary jobs than they can in regular jobs. 
Fringe benefits, however, usually are limited to paid vaca- 
tions and holidays, and medical and life insurance at group 
rates. Although high pay probably is the main reason engi- 
neers and technicians seek temporary jobs, the variety of 
assignments and geographic locations also may be attrac- 
tions. Not all of these workers are geographically mobile. 
“Freeway” or “subway” job shopper is industry parlance for 
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the person who goes from one assignment to another in the 
same metropolitan area. A “road” job shopper is a person 
who is willing to relocate. Work experience usually is a 
requirement for temporary assignments in engineer and 
technician fields. Many job shoppers are single persons in 
their late twenties and early thirties. Married workers, par- 
ticularly those with children at home, are less likely to seek 
these jobs. Compared with engineers and technicians in 


The initial cyclical expansion of temporary help employ- 
ment tends to slow over time. The cyclical growth spurt 
associated with the most recent recovery ended in the fall of 
1984. More modest growth has resulted in the addition of 
only 60,000 jobs in 1985 (chart 2). Even so, this 8.7-percent 
employment growth was nearly 3 times the rate for all indus- - 
tries in 1985. As the economic recovery matures, the use of 
temporary help is mitigated somewhat by employers’ de- - 


sires to hire full-time staff for their own payrolls. Several | 
factors are at work here as well, including the realization) 
that increases in business have become more certain and that t 
there is a need for individual employers to compete for the : 
available pool of trained labor. Therefore, employment in- - 
creases in the industry that are solely attributable to the: 
upswing in the business cycle tend to moderate during the : 


regular jobs, job shoppers are more likely to be laid off of 
an assignment as a result of cutbacks in defense or research 
and development expenditures. 


Employment growth 


Average annual employment in the temporary help indus- 
try grew from about 340,000 in 1978 to 695,000 in 1985, 


an increase of 104 percent, which was 3 times the rate of 
increase for the rapidly expanding services division and over 
8 times the rate for all nonagricultural industries (chart 1). 
Employment in the industry reflected changing business 
conditions during this period. It increased significantly in 
1978-79, slowed as the economy weakened in 1980, and 
then declined slightly during the 1981-82 recession (chart 
2). At the trough of the recession in November 1982, the 
industry employed 400,000 workers, about 8.4 percent 
fewer than a year before. Employment increased 70 percent 
between November 1982 and November 1984; within a span 
of 2 years the industry had added about 280,000 workers to 
its payrolls. In fact, during these 2 years, temporary help 
was the fastest growing industry among those with employ- 
ment greater than 50,000.° 

The industry’s employment expansion early in an eco- 
nomic recovery is related to the hesitancy of many employ- 
ers to expand their own permanent staff until the upward 
course of business conditions has become more certain. 
Therefore, in order to adjust their work force to increases in 
product demand, employers turn to a variety of short-run 
strategies. These strategies may include increasing hours of 
work for those employees already on the payroll, subcon- 
tracting portions of work to other firms, hiring part-time or 
temporary workers themselves, and using employees of 
temporary help companies. There are a variety of causal 
factors at work and the exact mix of strategies used by any 
one firm or one industry depends on their relative impor- 
tance. For some, the time needed to recruit, hire, or train 
additional workers may preclude the use of increased per- 
manent staff. Other employers may have labor cost struc- 
tures which inhibit, or labor contracts which limit, the use 
of greatly lengthened workhours. Many employers prefer 
not to subcontract additional work to other companies for 
obvious competitive reasons. Given these circumstances, 
the use of trained workers who are available on short notice 
from a temporary help firm is an attractive alternative to 
many employers. Indeed, the quick response of these firms 
to increases in the demand for workers is one of the most 
important attributes of the industry. 
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later stages of recoveries. 

Growth in the industry’s employment has come princi- : 
pally from increasing numbers of establishments rather than | 
from increasing establishment size. The number of reporting | 
units in the industry rose from about 3,690 in the first | 
quarter of 1978 to 7,750 for the same period in 1985, while 
the average number of employees per unit decreased slightly 
from 83.4 to 82.4. The increases in the number of establish- 
ments are largely attributed to what are perceived to be low 
barriers to entry and relatively small startup costs. 

Temporary help industry employment varies substantially 
from State to State and from area to area. The States with 
above average growth rates tend to have higher proportions 
of the employment than those with below average growth. 
Many high growth States, such as Arizona, California, and 
Colorado have an incidence of employment in this industry 
that is about 50 percent higher than the Nation as a whole. 
The geographic relationship between high employment 
growth rates and concentration of temporary help mirrors 
the observation at the national level that the industry’s 
growth is higher when the national economy is expanding. 


Projected growth 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics has developed three alter- 
native sets of economic and employment projections for the 
U.S. economy for the year 1995. The macroeconomic as- 
sumptions underlying these projections, which consist of a 
high-growth, moderate-growth and low-growth scenario, 
were presented in the November 1985 issue of the Review. ? 
Based on the moderate-growth case, employment in the 
temporary kelp industry is projected to increase an average 
of 5 percent a year between 1984 and 1995, faster than the 
4.2-percent rate for business services as a whole and much | 
faster than the 1.3-percent rate for all industries. Employ- 
ment in the industry would reach almost 1,060,000 in 1995, — 
a gain of about 430,000 jobs over the 1984 level. Under the 
high-growth and low-growth scenarios, employment levels 
are expected to range from about 1 million to 1.1 million in 
1995. The projected growth rates are much slower than the 
increases experienced by the industry during the recovery 


rom the recession, and more in line with the growth over 
he last year (December 1984 to December 1985). 

Employment in office occupations is expected to grow 
about as rapidly as total employment in the temporary help 
industry. As the industry’s customers automate offices, 
however, it should receive relatively more requests for 
temporary workers with the latest skills such as computer 
operators, peripheral equipment operators, and secretaries 
and typists who can operate word processors and personal 
computers. At the same time, office technology may result 
in relatively fewer orders for file clerks, mail clerks, and 
data entry keyers. Some temporary help companies see po- 
tential in “home based” offices for selected employees. 
Computerized equipment in the homes of these workers 
would enable them to transcribe material and produce 
printed copy in customer’s offices miles away. 

Employment of engineers and technical workers in tem- 
porary assignments may rise faster than total employment in 
the industry, at least through 1990. A large part of the 
growth in these jobs is expected to result from increased 
investment in capital equipment. An investment boom is 
projected because of expected lower real interest rates, the 
prospect of a stable economy, and the desire of manufactur- 
ers to take advantage of new technologies—purchases of 
which were postponed during the low-investment years of 
1980-82. Growth also is expected in defense-related indus- 
tries. Real defense purchases of goods and services are 
projected to increase 5.3 percent annually between 1984 and 
1990, and then taper off. This spending should increase the 
number of temporary jobs for product design and related 
activities in the aircraft and guided missiles, ordnance, ship- 
building and repair, and communication equipment indus- 
tries. If defense expenditures, however, are significantly 
different, job prospects will be altered. 

Industrial jobs are expected to grow slower than the in- 
dustry’s employment as a whole. The demand for workers 
in these jobs depends significantly on orders from manufac- 
turers. Employment in manufacturing is projected to rise at 
one-half the rate of employment in all industries during the 
1984-95 period. Some rapid growth firms in high-tech 
fields may favor using temporaries because demand for their 


products can change very quickly. The long-term prospects 
in manufacturing probably are not favorable, however, be- 
cause industrial workers generally have the kinds of jobs 
most susceptible to laborsaving technology. Increases in the 
demand for industrial temporary workers are expected to 
come mostly from other sectors of the economy, such as 
construction and wholesale and retail trade. 

Future increases in the demand for temporary workers in 
medical fields are expected to be concentrated in nursing 
homes and private residences. The growing number of el- 
derly and disabled persons in need of long-term care is rising 
rapidly, which is increasing the demand for nurses in these 
settings. In addition, to hold down costs, hospitals are dis- 
charging patients as soon as possible, which means that 
more people will be recovering from surgery, stroke, or 
other major disabilities in nursing homes or their own 
homes. Many of them will need intravenous therapy, res- 
pirator support, and other equipment that requires the super- 
vision of registered nurses. Changes in private insurance 
and Medicare coverage are making home health care more 
affordable for patients recovering from acute illnesses. 
Much of the increase in demand for temporary medical 
personnel will occur in home health care, because these jobs 
by their nature tend to be less continuous than those in 
hospitals and nursing homes. Some temporary help firms 
have developed comprehensive programs for delivering a 
package of services to the home patient, including periodic 
visits by a registered nurse and basic care by licensed prac- 
tical nurses and nurses’ aides. Competition from visiting 
nurses associations (classified in SIC 8091), nurses registries 
(classified in sic 7361), and other industries that provide 
home health care services, however, may limit growth for 
the temporary help industry in this market. Expansion also 
may be limited by a lack of employees who are willing to 
work in the evening, at night, and on weekends.!° The 
outlook in hospitals is not clear. Cost containment efforts 
probably are greatly reducing overstaffing as a way of han- 
dling variations in workloads, thus making hospitals more 
dependent on temporary nurses when needs suddenly rise. 
Many large hospitals, however, may prefer to operate their 
own temporary nurse pools. 


——FOOTNOTES—— 


1 Wage and salary employment levels for 1978 through 1981 were ob- 
tained from State reports of establishments covered under State unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. These reports cover about 98 percent of total civilian 
wage and salary employees on nonagricultural payrolls in the United 
States. Estimates of wage and salary employment for 1982-85 were ob- 
tained from the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Current Employment Statistics 
(ces) program, which provides information from payroll records of em- 
ployees based on a sample survey of establishments. Employment data 
from these two sources are basically comparable. In fact, the State reports 
of establishments covered under unemployment insurance laws are the 
primary sources of benchmark information for the Current Employment 
Statistics program. A description of the two sources appears in the monthly 
Bureau of Labor Statistics publication, Employment and Earnings. 


2 Many businesses besides those in the temporary help supply industry 
provide personnel to other organizations on a contract or fee basis. Included 


among these are employee leasing firms (sic 7369) which supply all the 
workers needed by an organization, and companies that provide a special 
service such as managerial (SIC 7392), janitorial (SIC 7349), or guard (SIC 
7393). Jobs with these firms, however, generally are not temporary. Also, 
workers usually are supervised by the supplying firm instead of the cus- 
tomer, except in the case of employee leasing. 


3 Donald Mayhall and Kristin Nelson, The Temporary Help Supply Ser- 
vice and the Temporary Labor Market (Salt Lake City, uT., Olympus 
Research Corporation, December 14, 1982). 


4 Employment Cost Index—December 1985, BLS News Release, Janu- 
ary 28, 1985. The trend of larger increases in benefits than wages reversed 
in 1985, when wages were up 4.4 percent, compared with 4.3 percent for 
total compensation. 


5 Rstimates for the four markets are based on the following occupational 
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categories from the Bureau’s industry-occupation matrix for the personnel 
supply services industry. Office: administrative support occupations, in- 
cluding clerical; managerial and management related occupations; market- 
ing and sales occupations; lawyers; teachers, librarians, and counselors; 
legal assistants and technicians. Industrial: helpers, laborers, and mate- 
rial movers; transportation and material moving machine and vehicle 
operators; precision production, craft, and repair occupations; machine 
operators, assemblers, and inspectors; agriculture related occupations; ser- 
vice occupations (except health service and related occupations). Medi- 
cal: health diagnosing and treating occupations; health technicians and 
technologists; health service and related occupations. Engineering and 
technical: engineers, architects, and surveyors; natural, computer, and 
mathematical scientists; social scientists; writers and artists; technician 
occupations (except health technicians and technologists, and legal assis- 
tants and technicians). 


6 Establishments that supply engineers and other nonmedical technical 
personnel to customers for temporary assignments are called job shops. 
Analysis of available information indicates a lack of consistency in the 
industry classification of job shops. While some of these establishments are 


ood: OL a ee re Meee ERR ie 
A note on communications 


The Monthly Labor Review welcomes communications that supplement, 
challenge, or expand on research published in its pages. To be considered 
for publication, communications should be factual and analytical, not po- 
lemical in tone. Communications should be addressed to the Editor-in- 
Chief, Monthly Labor Review, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department 
of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20212. 


classified in the temporary help supply industry (sic 7362), the bulk of them 
appear to be classified in the engineering, architectural, and surveying 
services industry (sic 8911). Many officials of job shop firms prefer clas- - 
sification under sic 8911 because they associate sic 7362 with clerical | 
occupations. Data on the number of workers supplied by job shops are not tt 
available, but some industry observers estimate that it may have been as 5 
high as 150,000 in 1985. 


7 Barbara H. Kehrer and others, Study of the Utilization and Effects of 
Temporary Nursing Services (Princeton, NJ, Mathematica Policy Research, , 
Inc., Feb. 28, 1983). 


8 Growth in the temporary help supply industry is compared with other r 
industries described in the Standard Industrial Classification system at the > 
detailed (4-digit) level. 


9 See several projection articles in the Monthly Labor Review, November t 
1985, pp. 3-59. 


10 Martin J. Gannon, “Preferences of temporary workers: time, variety, , 
and flexibility,” Monthly Labor Review, August 1984, pp. 26-28. 
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e following excerpts, closely related to the work of BLS, 
e adapted from papers presented at the Thirty-Eighth An- 
nual Meeting of the Industrial Relations Research Associa- 
tion, December 1985, in New York. 

The full text of the papers appears in the copyrighted IRRA 
publication, Proceedings of the Thirty-Eighth Annual Meet- 
ings, available from IRRA, University of Wisconsin, Social 
Science Building, Madison, WI 53706. 


‘Union avoidance:’ management’s 
new industrial relations strategy 


JOHN CHALYKOFF AND PETER CAPPELLI 


As industrial relations in the United States continue to expe- 
rience rapid change even as the economy improves, it is 
becoming clear that market pressures are not the only forces 
driving these changes. In particular, the growing variance in 
labor practices within industries suggests the need to look 
not only at pressures from the environment, but also at the 
different strategies and tactics introduced by the parties at 
the firm level. Many argue that the most important of these 
currently operate from the management side. 

The most important of management strategies may be the 
decision to try to avoid unions altogether. One of the more 
controversial of such efforts is the use of aggressive cam- 
paigns in representational elections. These often include 
_ management unfair labor practices which, as Paul Weiler 
pointed out in 1983, have increased fivefold since the 
1950’s.! The upward trend in management unfair labor 
practices parallels quite closely the decline in public support 
for unions over this period.” 

In many ways, the more desirable strategy for manage- 
ment would be to avoid representational campaigns alto- 
gether. What such strategies have in common is an effort to 


John Chalykoff is research associate, Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy and the University of New Brunswick, and Peter Cappelli is associate 
professor, The Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania. The title of 
their full iRRA paper is “The Effects of Management Industrial Relations 
Strategy: Results of a Recent Survey.” 


move production away from current areas of union strength 
which may make it possible to avoid dealing with unions at 
all. 


Explaining union avoidance 


What factors cause firms to pursue strategies which lead 
to the avoidance of unions? A unique survey of management 
industrial relations practices conducted by The Conference 
Board in 1977 and 1983 may help answer that question. The 
survey asked about a range of organizational characteristics, 
labor relations practices, and bargaining outcomes in union- 
ized firms. It also asked directly about the priority given to 
“union avoidance” strategies; is it a higher priority than 
achieving favorable outcomes in collective bargaining 
(“best bargain” strategies)?* The following tabulation shows 
the breakdown of responses for the 228 unionized firms 
answering in both 1977 and 1983: 


Switched 
strategy in 1983 


Same strategy in 
1978 and 1983 


eR EE sh rd fot eee: 
Percent Number Percent Number 


Union avoidance strategies .. 25 56 20 46 
Best bargain strategies ..... 49 111 6 15 


As one might expect, the priority shifts toward union avoid- 
ance in 1983. Looking at those firms whose positions were 
consistent in both years (56 union avoidance firms, 111 best 
bargain firms), several factors seem to explain their deci- 
sion. One factor concerns the ability of unions to counter 
union avoidance strategies. The United Auto Workers, for 
example, got General Motors to agree to be neutral in repre- 
sentational campaigns in its southern plants, and recently 
secured agreements to limit subcontracting; airline and 
trucking unions have secured restrictions on double-breasted 
operations. 

The statistical association between three variables—per- 
cent of a firm’s work force organized, plant-by-plant bar- 
gaining structure, and number of new establishments 
opened since 1975—and the priority attached to union 
avoidance for firms whose strategy was the same in 1978 
and 1983 suggests that the association is strong, especially 
with the percent of the firm’s work force organized. The 
first two variables help measure the ability of unions to 
counter such strategies, while the last variable measures the 
opportunity for firms to pursue these strategies. A separate 
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discriminant function analysis finds that these three vari- 
ables correctly classify 91 percent of the union avoidance 
firms and 88 percent of the best bargain firms.° 


Consequence of union avoidance 


Perhaps the most important and most obvious conse- 
quence of a union avoidance strategy is its effect on union 
membership and growth within unionized firms. Overall, 
unionization in union avoidance firms dropped, on average, 
from 23.5 percent in 1977 to 18.6 in 1983, compared with 
63.5 to 60.5 percent for best bargain firms over the same 
period.® Because union coverage was substantially lower in 
the former to begin with, its decline in percentage terms is 
much more substantial; a 20.8-percent decline in coverage 
for union avoidance firms, compared with a 5-percent de- 
cline for best bargain firms. 

Some indication of how this decline came about is sug- 
gested by the data in the following tabulation: 


Union avoidance ___ Best bargain 
firms firms 


Average number of repre- 

sentational elections held 

inp late AVealS ec eicn. sy: 4.03 QED 2 
Proportion of representa- 

tional elections won by 

union in last 5 years ... al LHL) .379 
Average number of new 

plants opened since 


NST Serengeti nioae 0% whsie' ors 4.51 1.97 
Proportion of new plants or- 
Danizedmeeeee. | ee oe .076 .439 


As measured by plant openings, the union avoidance 
firms—which are less unionized—appear to be growing 
about twice as fast as the best bargain firms. Most impor- 
tantly, union election victories occur half as often in union 
avoidance firms as in best bargain firms. It is perhaps sur- 
prising, therefore, that unions do not appear to be concen- 
trating their organizing efforts at the best bargain firms. The 
ratio of elections to plant openings is about the same for both 
sets of firms.’ This suggests, if anything, that more union 
resources are directed at the union avoidance firms, as one 
would imagine that it is more difficult and costly to secure 
elections in them. 

Overall, new plants at best bargain firms are almost six 
times more likely to be organized than their counterparts at 
union avoidance firms.® This difference seems very large 
given that the overall union win rate is only twice as great 
in the former—especially if we assume that the ratio of 
elections to new plants is roughly similar for firms in both 
groups.” The explanation could be that union avoidance 
firms run election campaigns that are much more successful 
in their new plants than in their old ones. While this may 
play some role, it seems more likely that the great difference 
in organization rates at new plants is due to the greater 
ability of union avoidance firms to keep representational 
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campaigns away from their new plants. 

Differences in collective bargaining outcomes are als 
associated with the union avoidance priority. For example,’ 
the survey results suggest that union avoidance firms pay 
lower wages to their union employees, other things bein 
equal. Even though best bargaining firms are concentratin 
their efforts on collective bargaining, the lower union cover-. 
age of avoidance firms appears to give them greater bargain-\ 
ing power vis-a-vis their unions and leads to lower settle-: 
ments. !° D 


—F OOTNOTES——— 


1 Paul Weiler, “Promises to Keep: Securing Workers’ Rights to Self-' 
Organize under the NLRB,” Harvard Law Review, June 1983, p. 1769. 


2 The first sharp increase occurs in the late 1950’s when union corruption 
came to the public’s attention, culminating in the McClellan hearings and 
the Landrum-Griffin Act. The next sharp increase occurred in the early 
1970’s when any macroeconomic justification for unions was eroding. 


3 Thomas A. Kochan, Robert B. McKersie, and Peter Cappelli, 
“Strategic Choice and Industrial Relations Theory,” Industrial Relations, , 
Winter 1984, pp. 16-39. The authors argue that these strategic decisions 
which help shape union-management relations take place outside of collec- 
tive bargaining; the most important appear to be management decisions at | 
the corporate level. 


4 The question asked, “Which is more important to your firm, keeping 
as much of the company as possible nonunion or achieving the most 
favorable bargain possible?” It is not asking which situation the company / 
would prefer. We recognize the possibility that a firm’s reply may simply / 
be a proxy for existing practices rather than an independent statement of 
policy that will influence labor relations decisions. Our purposes are ? 
served, however, as long as it is an accurate proxy for those decisions. For r 
a description of the survey and the overall conclusions, see Audrey / 
Freedman, “The New Look in Wage Policy and Employment Relations,” ’ 
Report 865, (New York, The Conference Board, 1985). Thomas A. . 
Kochan, Robert B. McKersie, and John Chalykoff investigate some of the : 
survey’s important results in detail in “Corporate Strategy, Workplace : 
Innovations, and Union Members,” Industrial and Labor Relations Re- : 
view, forthcoming. 


5 Those firms which switched to a union avoidance strategy in 1983 also } 
had significantly lower union coverage and less centralized bargaining ; 
structures than best bargain firms, perhaps suggesting that these variables | 
also influence the ability of firms to switch to a union avoidance strategy. 


© We recognize the possibility that independent factors associated statis- 
tically with this choice of strategy could be behind these results. Attempts 
to find statistical associations between the choice of strategy and potential 
sources of influence other than those discussed earlier, such as the nature 
of the industry, proved insignificant. 


7 Of course, established plants can also be targets for organizing. The 
assumption here is simply that union campaigns are directed at new plants 
in roughly the same proportion for both union avoidance and best bargain 
firms. 


8 Firms that switched to union avoidance strategies also won more elec- 
tions and had fewer new plants organized than did best bargain firms. 


° If the proportion of elections held at new plants was in fact the same | 
for both union avoidance and best bargain firms, the latter would be only 
24 times likely to be organized, given win rates. 


10 The regression results supporting this conclusion are available upon 
request. See John Chalykoff, “Industrial Relations at the Strategic Level: 
Indicators and Outcomes,” MIT Working Papers, October 1985, for other 
outcomes associated with this variable. : 


nvironmental factors in the 
abor-management relationship 


PAULA B. VOos 


In recent years, there has been an explosion of interest in 
cooperative labor relations. Employee participation pro- 
grams, gain-sharing programs, and joint union-management 
committees of various types have all received considerable 
scrutiny. However, while there has been discussion of the 
economic circumstances which lead the parties to experi- 
ment with such programs, there has been less consideration 
of the extent to which the collective bargaining environment 
is itself separately and systematically related to the type of 
labor relations that emerge. 

This is surprising insofar as the influence of economic and 
organizational factors on labor-management relations was 
discussed at length by an earlier generation of industrial 
relations scholars and practitioners. On the basis of numer- 
ous case studies, the earlier scholarship concluded that the 
environment was extremely influential and probably set the 
limits of union-management cooperation in any particular 
firm. If the environmental factors are very influential, they 
may seriously constrain the success of programs to improve 
labor relations. 

This analysis explores the impact of certain environmen- 
tal variables on the overall labor relations climate of the firm 
as it is perceived by management. The variables were se- 
lected after careful review of the earlier literature. Hypothe- 
ses concerning each variable were tested using a multiple 
regression equation context and cross-sectional data gath- 
ered by the author.’ 


Study scope and method 


The data used in the study are from an anonymous mail 
questionnaire sent to a 624-member sample of managers of 
unionized Wisconsin firms in autumn of 1984. In addition 
to questions on key firm characteristics, managers were 
asked to categorize the overall relationship existing between 
their company and the union representing their employees as 
(1) exceptionally good, (2) very good, (3) fairly good, 
(4) neither good nor poor, (5) fairly poor, (6) very poor, 
or (7) exceptionally poor.’ 

Usable questionnaires were returned by 339 managers. 
While there is always some self-selection in survey data, 
more than 50 percent of the managers in the initial sample 
produced the assessment of their firm’s labor relations 
which is used in this research. Consequently, these data 


Paula B. Voos is an assistant professor of economics and industrial rela- 
tions at the University of Wisconsin, Madison. The title of her full IRRA 
paper is “Cooperative Labor Relations and the Collective Bargaining Envi- 
ronment.” Financial support for this research was provided by the Graduate 
School, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


provide a reasonable basis for the test of a number of hy- 
potheses about the impact of the environment on labor rela- 
tions, at least insofar as the overall union-management cli- 
mate is perceived accurately by managers. 

Because the managerial assessments of the overall union- 
management relationship were categorical, a simple probit 
model was adopted in the initial analysis. The coefficients 
produced by maximum likelihood estimation of such a pro- 
bit model can be interpreted as measuring the impact of each 
economic or organizational variable on the probability that 
the firm will be perceived by the responding manager to 
have good or better labor management relations. The hy- 
potheses about the important environmental variables were 
generated from an examination of the earlier literature. 
Specifically, it was hypothesized that good labor-manage- 
ment relationships are more probable where: 


e Companies are of moderate size. 

e The union-management relationship is of longer duration. 

e The company is located in a metropolitan area.? 

e There have not been major changes in production technol- 
ogy, skill requirements, or product produced in the 4 years 
prior to the survey. 

e The economic position of the firm is secure as indicated 
by the trend in company profits over the 1980-84 period. 

e Industry bargaining patterns are stable, that is, there has 
been no major change in the bargaining pattern in the 
industry in the prior 4 years. 

e Management is stable and secure as indicated by the ab- 
sence of a major change in company management or 
ownership in the preceding 4 years. 

e The local union is stable and secure, as measured on two 
variables: 1) no major change in local union officers 
had occurred in the past 4 years, and 2) there had been no 
other organizational instability on the union side, includ- 
ing internal political turmoil in the union, a recent unsuc- 
cessful decertification attempt, or an unsuccessful attempt 
to change the union representing employees.* 


Along with the above hypotheses, an additional contem- 
porary factor was examined: management’s strategy in re- 
cent collective bargaining negotiations. The hypothesis was 
that concession demands can be a source of disruption in 
overall union-management relationships. Two variables 
were entered to gauge the effects when management had 
sought 1) major concessions with regard to wages, health 
benefits, COLA clauses, or work rules in the most recent 
negotiations, or 2) minor concessions in these same items. 


Results of the estimation 


While several of the hypotheses were substantiated by the 
estimated probit equations, others failed to receive support 
at conventional levels of significance. As predicted, organi- 
zations moderate to large in size were more likely to have 
good labor relations than either small or very large firms. 
The probability of good relations increased up to unit sizes 
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of between 1,700 to 1,900 employees and decreased there- 
after. 

Moreover, good relationships were significantly less 
likely if the union involved had represented employees for 
less than 4 years. New labor-management relationships 
were less smooth, as expected. However, relationships that 
had lasted more than 20 years were neither better nor worse 
than moderately old (4- to 20-year) relationships. The esti- 
mates also indicate that firms located in the urban area of 
Milwaukee had better labor-management relations than 
firms located in the smaller cities and towns of Wisconsin. 
It would be interesting to learn if this is also the case in other 
States. 

On the other hand, most of the variables measuring recent 
economic and organizational stresses on the union- 
management relationship failed to be significantly related to 
the probability that a good union-management relationship 
was present. As anticipated, major changes in industry bar- 
gaining patterns, company ownership, or management, and 
turnover of local union officials carried negative co- 
efficients, but these coefficients were not significant. Only 
other organizational instability in the union, a variable mea- 
suring internal political turmoil or union insecurity in the 
collective bargaining relationship itself, carried a significant 
coefficient. Thus, this study does provide support for the 
view that union leaders must be secure if they are to pursue 
cooperative labor relations. Either political strife within the 
union or an insecure relationship with management can 
lessen the probability of good relations. 

Finally, changing technology, skill requirements, or 
product, and major decreases in company profits actually 
had positive, albeit insignificant, impacts on labor relations. 
Similar positive results were also obtained for the variables 
measuring increases in foreign and domestic competition, 
contrary to the hypotheses. It appears that economic pres- 
sure on the firm can be accompanied by either good or poor 
union-management relations; the point estimates from this 
study were all in accord with the view that relations are 
better in companies under more economic pressure, on aver- 
age, but the insignificance of the coefficients indicated that 
this is not a reliable conclusion. 

It is also interesting to note, given the recent increase in 
concession bargaining, that management demands for con- 
cessions did not necessarily worsen overall relations; the 
coefficients on both variables designed to test the hypothesis 
were negative but insignificant. fa] 


FOOTNOTES 


! It is recognized that this statistical approach is a departure from the 


case study methodology which has long characterized this area of research. 
The goal is not to supplant that methodology, but to complement it by 
determining whether or not certain economic and organizational factors are 
statistically related to the type of labor relations existing in a large number 
of firms. 


2 The proportion of employers responding in each category: Excep- 
tionally good, .110; very good, .384; fairly good, .393; neither good nor 
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poor, .082; fairly poor, .021; very poor, .003; exceptionally poor, .006. ), 


3 The converse hypothesis that location in very large, conflict-laden: 
metropolitan areas decreases the probability of good relationships is not) 
explored because there are no such areas in the State of Wisconsin. In the: 
early 1980’s, Milwaukee had a population of about 1 million. 


4 It is recognized that this is a diverse list of factors. They were 
aggregated because some of them were too infrequent to be entered sepa-t 
rately into the regression analysis. 


Canadian unions achieve 
strong gains in membership 


MorLEY GUNDERSON AND NOAH M. MELTZ 


In sharp contrast to the situation in the United States, union 
membership has not declined in Canada. In fact, union 
membership has grown from 2.7 million in 1974 to 3.6 
million in 1982, remaining at that level through 1984 and 
accounting for approximately 40 percent of the nonagricul- - 
tural paid workforce. Much of the growth since the 1960’s3 
has occurred in the public sector, which is heavily union- - 
ized; however, unionism has been sustained or has grown) 
across many elements of the private sector. While union) 
membership has been maintained, organized workers have ? 
been challenged by the increased use of nonunion labor, , 
especially in construction. 

Canadian unionism has become more national than inter- - 
national in scope. That is, there appears to be a pronounced | 
and steady trend away from International (that is, U.S.)- - 
based unionism. The international proportion of total Cana- - 
dian membership fell from 53.2 percent in 1975 to 39.4} 
percent in 1985. This reduced share did not result from a1 
decline in international union membership. In fact, the num- - 
ber in 1985 was almost identical with that in 1974. The: 
relative decline of international unions came from the addi- - 
tion of almost 1 million members in national (Canadian- - 
only) unions. A large part of this growth was due to public : 
sector unions which have grown since the 1960’s to replace : 
the blue-collar unions as the largest unions in Canada. In | 
addition, some formerly international unions became na- - 
tional unions. The largest single change is the recent forma- 
tion of the UAw—Canada. This move involves 136,000 ' 
members and would lower the proportion of international 
membership in 1985 from 39.4 percent to 35.7 percent. 

The shift from international to national unions was a 
relatively limited phenomenon prior to the UAw-Canada. A 
more pronounced development was the increase in auto-— 
nomy among the Canadian sections of international unions. » 
At the time of this writing, the uaw-Canada is being closely 
observed to see whether it will set a pattern for other inter- 


eS 
Morley Gunderson is the director of the Centre for Industrial Relations, and 
Noah M. Meltz is assistant dean of the School of Graduate Studies at the 
University of Toronto. 


nationals. The president of the union, Robert White, who is 
in large part responsible for the formation of the new union, 
advocates merger with a number of other unions, such as the 
Steelworkers, to form a large metalworkers federation. The 
United Steelworkers of America, under its Canadian- 
born President Lynn Williams, is strongly resisting this 
development. 

A final point concerning international unions relates to 
the Canadian Federation of Labour, an organization formed 
in 1982 of international unions in the building trades. These 
unions left the Canadian Labour Congress following a juris- 
dictional dispute with construction unions being certified by 
the Quebec provincial affiliate of the CLC. To date, there has 
not been a major move by the CLC to establish rival construc- 
tion unions outside of Quebec. 


Changes in legislation 


The legal subsystem has been identified as an important 
factor in the growth of union membership in Canada.’ In the 
case of Canada, the responsibility for labor relations rests 
with the provinces. Fewer than 10 percent of workers are 
covered by Federal legislation. Prior to the period of time 
under consideration, three jurisdictions granted their public 
employees the right to organize and strike: Saskatchewan in 
1944; Quebec in 1964; and the Federal government in 1967. 
In 1973, four more provinces passed similar legislation. In 
1975, schoolteachers in Ontario were given the right to 
strike; in fact, full-time teachers were required to belong to 
one of the various teachers’ associations. 

Other legislation has also provided protection for unions, 
including the anti-strikebreaking law in Quebec and the 
anti-professional §strikebreakers law in Ontario. Several 
jurisdictions have introduced provisions to provide for 


the arbitration of first agreements when there is an ele- 
ment of bad-faith bargaining (British Columbia, Manitoba, 
Quebec, and the Federal jurisdiction). British Columbia, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario, and Quebec provide for 
the imposition of compulsory dues checkoff for union mem- 
bers and nonunion workers. A boost for unions was also 
given by the provision in all labor codes (except Nova 
Scotia) for certification without a representation vote if a 
majority of the bargaining unit are members of the union. 
This is in sharp contrast to the United States, where a certi- 
fication election is required after the union application for 
certification. 

Strong enforcement of labor legislation has also tended to 
favor unions. Two cases, in which unfair practices by com- 
panies resulted in large monetary settlements and changes in 
legislation, were seen as a warning to companies which 
might be tempted to violate the legislation. This again is in 
sharp contrast to the United States, where the National 
Labor Relations Board has been reluctant to apply remedial 
measures against employers who violate the requirement to 
bargain in good faith, thereby leading to fewer certifications 
and fewer negotiations of a first contract.” ia 


— FOOTNOTES ——— 


1 Noah M. Meltz, “Labor Movements in Canada and the United States,” 
in Thomas Kochan, ed., Challenges and Choices Facing American Labor 
(Cambridge, MA, MIT Press, 1985); and the studies by Paul Weiler, 
“Promises to Keep: Securing Workers’ Rights to Self-Organization Under 
the NLRA,” Harvard Law Review, June 1983, pp. 1769-827, and Joseph B. 
Rose and Gary N. Chaison, “The State of the Unions: United States and 
Canada,” Journal of Labour Research, Winter 1985, pp. 97-112. 


2 Craig Riddell, “Canadian Labour Relations: An Overview,” in Craig 
Riddell, ed., Canadian Labour Relations (Toronto, University of Toronto 
Press, 1985). 
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Distribution of consumption examined 
using aggregate expenditure shares 


KIRK KANEER 


What proportion of aggregate expenditures for food in the 
U.S. economy is made by lower income groups, and what 
proportion by the highest? How much of total fuel and 
utilities is purchased by urban residents of the Northeast 
region? The answers to these and similar questions about the 
distribution of consumption among diverse population 
groups can have important implications for social and eco- 
nomic policy or for organizational marketing strategies. 

This report presents estimates of aggregate expenditure 
shares,! developed from the Bureau’s ongoing Consumer 
Expenditure Survey, that can help to clarify such issues. It 
is one of a series of reports which focuses on alternative 
ways of examining the expenditure survey data and present- 
ing previously unpublished results. 


‘Expenditure share’ defined 


Mathematically, an aggregate expenditure share (s;) is 

defined as: 
(Xj)(f))/CX)CN) 

where Xj is the average expenditure of population group j 
for item i; f; is the number of consumer units in group j; x, 
is the “all consumer units” average expenditure for item i; 
and N is the number of consumer units in the total popula- 
tion. For purposes of the expenditure survey, a consumer 
unit is defined as a group of persons living together who 
pool their income to make joint expenditure decisions, such 
as a family or independent single people.” Each consumer 
unit has a householder or “reference” person; this person is 
the first member mentioned by the survey respondent when 
asked to list the members of the unit starting “with the name 
of the person or one of the persons who owns or rents the 
home.” It is with respect to this person that consumer units 
are classified. 

Some examples based on actual expenditure survey data 


Kirk Kaneer is an economist in the Office of Prices and Living Conditions, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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serve to illustrate the calculation and proper interpretation of 
aggregate expenditure shares. Suppose one wants to deter- 
mine how much of the aggregate expenditure for food was 
made by consumer units with householders age 65 or over 
in 1982-83. Based on survey data, there were 13.8 million 
such consumer units in that period, and their mean annual 
food expenditures were $2,288. The aggregate expenditure 
for food by this group was $31.6 billion (13.8 million times 
$2,288). There were 71.6 million consumer units in the 
urban population? with a mean food expenditure of $3,137; 
thus, the aggregate food expenditure for all consumer units 
was $224.6 billion. The aggregate expenditure share for 
food purchased by consumer units in the 65-and-over age 
group was 14.1 percent ($31.6 billion/$224.6 billion), while 
their population share was 19.3 percent (13.8 million/71.6 
million). 

Two factors influence a group’s aggregate expenditure 
share: 1) the group’s mean expenditure for the item, and 
2) the number of consumer units in the group. Two groups 
could have the same aggregate expenditure share but for 
different reasons. For example, the under-25 and the 65- 
and-over age groups had about the same aggregate expendi- 
ture shares for entertainment in 1982-83, although the 
group under 25 spent one and a half times as much per 
consumer unit as those in the older group. However, the 
younger group had only about half as many units as the 
65-and-over group, and thus the total dollars spent by each 
group were almost equal. 

Aggregate expenditure shares are to be distinguished 
from shares of each consumer unit’s budget spent for vari- 
ous expenditure items (budget shares). A given group could 
spend a large proportion of their total expenditures for a 
particular item, and yet have a relatively lower aggregate 
expenditure share. A case in point is the transportation ex- 
penditures of the under-25 age group. Their mean trans- 
portation expenditure of $2,623 per consumer unit in 1982- 
83 was 22.6 percent of their total annual expenditures. Yet 
their share of aggregate transportation expenditures was 
only 6.9 percent because their mean transportation expendi- 
ture was below the all-consumer-unit average. 


Highlights 


Aggregate expenditure shares from the interview portion 
of the 1982-83 expenditure survey (see “Notes on the data”) 


Table 1. Distribution of annual aggregate expenditures of urban consumer units by quintile of before-tax income, 1982-83 
[Aggregates in millions of dollars, unless otherwise indicated] 


Quintiles of income 
Item Aggregate’ Hoes eet Highest 
20 
lt pet percent 
Number of consumer units (in thousands) .........:s sees reer eee r eee e neste rere eee en errr seer ees 12,328 1 
Percent distribution of consumer Units 0.00.0... 6s cece eee e terre eee enter e sent ee eee r cess ees 20.0 Paes 0 Fade ; aS ° ee 


Percent of aggregate 


Re eM 2 re Seay atcist ales wigs aleigiets  tieveloleiersiele.s sra.e\he erhie\c ole \¢ \#haae $1,172,323 

Ce SRE AER ORS 9) C00 EIR cE RS a ae 190,415 
An dld pada crood hun BOO Ana 0000p OOUph Cn uno e Oo ci uta a aera 17,725 

, cod bagi a dnc aol dlbc o Secs ae BOAGIn Od (ho tere aa OOD K car OCU Coit acces ak aay 354,334 

ee ee rete ccc eae eieres s olsisisie Fierdis nislewoinisigiaie.4/4 + Wge.e cisiee® 200,606 


ota lie ye Ovo co finch Bd OEID Oe 00-00 0110 RO URED HEED DODO OT ta isan Uo Dd 116,670 
Feented dwellings ee pierse teterscslateele o olelstersicfoicre's wsesstary s'e)2 + ofereteleieiainipt er tenieie tecirisslnsss 66,086 
Other lodging Meer iiianfet cients + <micrctownms cciter sien oin ole unas eats eee rielginneeinars 17,849 

Fuels, utilities, and public services 

Household operations ....... 0. secre eee eect ee eens renee cen ee ees 

Housefurnishings and equipment 


Tansoling and Motor Ol Meiers iccclec.: 6 derereilsaiere cine se sisi amie g susie vagy ence oem ieuo tet 
Other Vehicle Expenses osc. eccscccerrcreeneeteereessranecstutaesecesnereesterce ss 
Public transportation. d..sbocssieec arc c cree rrerrcteseececemenenrryeereseecennnc yess 


SENET) Chonunsot band © '7eosG en boo dito SOO COCO Sop nie Sas iii alas 
SPR SSS selbpee eR gE 0 0.15 dln ou RIDE DIES 010. OHO UnRokeo Ogres CI IST IOUT I ssh aaa 
RST CU ANGOUS et cect iecrac nse Gutyien yg eureveree baseman y Semi nwicss or ASS 
eal CONIIUTIONS ait teret eistars iets eicle isch Kear So welape s aiajsTooriownirse rauanisiens eis ster ees). 
Personal insurance and pensions ........-s0sseseeeerseeeersarese reser sence sees eee 
Life and other personal insurance .......-+secsseeeeeree eres e enna steers eee sees sees 
Retirement, pensions, and social security .........0ee-srrereeeeerestestee 


‘Aggregates were developed only for those units providing complete reports of income. For this 
reason, aggregates presented here will be lower than those reported in table 2. 


Table 2. Distribution of annual aggregate expenditures of urban consumer units by age of householder and by region, 1982-83 


[Aggregates in millions of dollars, unless otherwise indicated] 


Age of reference person Region 


Item 
ag-oe | a6 | 6-50 | 56-64 | sand oer | Honst | mwet | soun | weet 


Number of consumer units (in thousands) ....--.+++++sssrres 71,570 | 7,013 17,210 | 13,028 | 10,034 | 10,436 13,849 16,236 18,666 | 22,833 | 13,835 
Percent en of consumer units ......--- eee errr eee 100.0 98 24.0 18.2 14.0 14.6 19.4 22.7 26.1 31.9 19.3 


Percent of aggregate Percent of aggregate 


Total expenditures ...... 0. cess eee e cece eee nnn e sess sees $1,352,100 6.0 24.5 23,4 18.3 15,0 12.6 21.7 26.1 31.4 21.1 


ow -, saanennte 760 fae Ong anenSbudooddu mpodobE ce 224,515 5.7 22.6 23.5 18.6 15.5 141 23,4 25.7 30.5 20.4 
Alcoholic beverageS ........sereeeeeeeeeee rer eee eee es 20,397 11.8 30.0 20.6 15,1 13.3 9.0 24.0 24.3 28.2 23.4 
Housing ieee oeicteticier rin'= selenite” casienyerr elec 413,960 5.8 26.6 23,6 16.7 13.5 13.8 22.3 25.8 30.2 21.7 
RENO ME Te canis oe aie ne esc een enceeipenure 233,461 6.5 28.9 24.6 15.7 12.1 12.3 22.1 24.4 28.9 24.7 
Owned dwellings ........0e+eee ere eren rest eenness 136,913 17 25.9 29.4 17.9 13.7 11.5 20.5 27.0 29.5 23.0 
Rented dwellings .....---seeeccese reer eee eset ents 75,076 15.7 37.5 16.3 10.2 75 12.9 23.9 19.5 28.3 28.3 
Other lodging ....0..sseeeeeesesecnenenereeesenes 21,471 47 17.6 23.4 20.9 17.8 15.5 25.6 24.7 27.0 22.6 
Fuels, utilities, and public service .......--.ssseeereeres 106,567 4.4 21.1 21.9 18.5 16.7 17.4 24.2 28.0 31.9 15.9 
Household operations .........+eeeerreeeee een ee ess 19,395 4.2 31.9 22.0 11.7 11.2 19.1 19.1 25.0 34.0 21.8 
Housefurnishings and equipment .......+2seere errr eres 54,536 6.1 26.2 23.1 18,7 14.7 11.2 20.5 28.1 31.4 20.1 
Apparel and services .......-+seeeeeer eres rnee seer ents 73,717 74 25.0 25.2 18.6 141 9.7 22.1 25.0 32.0 21.0 
Transportation ......eeeeceeeenen erence ennceeeseess 265,667 6.9 26.2 23.3 18.9 14.4 10.3 20.5 25.8 $2.6 21.1 
VAMIRES 0S peeaenneean 2059 vococUnmmurn SUITE 100,341 73 29.2 25.1 18.1 11.9 8.4 19.9 26.5 34.7 18.9 
Gasoline and motor Oil ........- sees ee eee reer reer ees 76,007 6.9 24.3 22.4 19.7 15.7 11.0 19.5 26.9 33.4 20.2 
Other vehicle expenses ........--sseeererereerertees 72,929 68 24.7 22.6 19.6 15.5 10.9 20.7 24,5 31.0 23.7 
Public transportation .......sseeeeeereereeen nner tees 16,317 5.4 24.2 20.2 16.4 18.0 16.0 28.4 21.6 23.8 26.5 
Piast care tiv dla cievacs.cforecslerttlobers cbstmeprintnse «ie/eo7#Mtanir Wiein i+ 58,830 37 16.0 16.7 16.0 18.7 28.9 20,9 24,9 33.5 20.6 
Entertainment ......-0.:5eecceeseeeeese reese crete tes 62,265 6.5 27.0 27.1 17.3 13.4 8.7 20.3 26.3 29.1 24.4 
Personal CAPE... eee eect reese cent eet e nese ren sess 12,596 5.1 20.2 21.0 17.8 17.6 18.3 22.2 25.5 31.4] 214 
PRQGCHNG etic vwisyore «6 one ovis) ealorerotearame crelesiars ts emer 9,089 5.7 22.9 22.1 16.9 16.1 16.2 25.5 27.1 26.9 20.1 
GuicaliOn Gate cssrsreseleme tele nasa gefebeiniotaaareisielevere eieceiehcusesrsiy) © ¢ 19,610 17.5 15.8 22.8} 30.2 10.5 3.2 30.1 25.3 25.7 18.8 
TODACCOM whence cons cic cies. « eletet stereielanistois(e sicisieiaisie.* 27° 14,671 6.6 23.0 22.1 19.8 17.4 10.9 23.6 27.2 33.1 15.9 
MiscallaneouS .....--..sereeecere eset cee e eee eer ers 19,323 43 21.7 23.4 18.5 17.8 14.2 20.4 24.1 28.9 26.5 
Cash contributions ..........eeeeeeeereeee ene re sete 41,224 1.7 12.4 22.0 22.5 19.1 22.3 17.3 29.4 34.5 18.9 
Personal insurance and pensions ....-++.+sssrrsserrree 116,301 44 25.5 24.7 21.3 19.3 48 18.9 28.8 32.3 20.0 
Life and other personal iMSUrANCE 2... eee teens 18,465 24 19.1 24.9 23.6 18.3 11.6 178 31.2 34.6 16.3 


Retirement, pensions, and social SOCUTILY .... eee eee 97,836 47 26.7 24.7 20.9 19.5 3.5 19.1 28.3 31.9 20.8 
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Chart 1. Distribution of consumer units, and aggregate expenditure shares for health 
care, by age of householder, 1982-83 


Percent Percent 


30 


es Percent of consumer units 
es Aggregate expenditure share 
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under 25 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65 and over 


Chart 2. Distribution of consumer units, and aggregate expenditure shares for fuels, 
utilities, and public services, by region, 1982-83 
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are presented in tables 1 and 2. Consumer units are classi- 


fied by income quintile,* age of householder, and region. 
Among the salient findings: 


e The lowest income quintile group accounted for 9 percent 
of total aggregate expenditures, less than half of the pro- 
portion of the population they represent. The highest in- 
come quintile’s aggregate expenditure share for all items 
was 37 percent, which was almost twice their 20-percent 
proportion of the population. 

e For the lowest quintile, which includes many student 
consumer units, the only items for which aggregate ex- 
penditure share approximated population share were rent 
and education. 

e The aggregate food expenditure shares for the 25-to-34 
and 35-to-44 age groups were nearly the same—23 per- 
cent and 24 percent, respectively—but the mean annual 
food expenditure of the older group was more than 
$1,000 higner. 

e More than a third of aggregate expenditures for rented 
dwellings were made by consumer units in the 25-to-34 
age group. 

e The group age 45 to 54 had the largest aggregate expen- 
diture share for education, 30 percent, because many in 
this group are likely to be paying for children’s college 
education. 

e The group under age 25 had the lowest aggregate expen- 
diture share for transportation, while the group 25 to 34 
had the largest. It is between these age groups that vehicle 
ownership increased from 70 percent to 87 percent. 

e As expected, the 65-and-over group had the largest ag- 
gregate expenditure share for health care. (See chart 1.) 

e While the aggregate expenditure shares for the regions 
were generally about the same as their population shares, 
there were some noteworthy differences. For example, 
the West’s aggregate expenditure share for rented dwellings 
was 9 percentage points above its population share. 

e The West’s aggregate expenditure share for fuels, utili- 
ties, and public services was 3 percentage points below its 
population share. This is because the West has a large 
proportion of renters whose rent payment includes 
utilities. (See chart 2.) 

e Aggregate expenditure shares for public transportation 
were 7 percentage points above the population share in 
the West and 8 percentage points below the population 


share for the South. (Public transportation includes air- 
fares as well as mass transit.) 

e The aggregate expenditure share for education in the 
Northeast was 7 percentage points above the population 
share, while the South’s was 6 percentage points below. 
The Northeast had the largest proportion of student con- 
sumer units. 


Notes on the data 


Data for the Consumer Expenditure Survey are collected 
from a nationwide sample of households in the civilian 
noninstitutional population. The survey is conducted for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics by the Bureau of the Census. 

The continuing survey represents a major enhancement of 
a long-established program. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has been gathering information on spending patterns and 
living costs for nearly a century—since the Federal Govern- 
ment authorized such a survey in 1888-89. For the past half 
century, the survey has been part of the periodic revision of 
the Consumer Price Index, next slated for 1987. 

The current survey incorporates major methodological 
improvements that were first used in the 1972-73 survey. 

About 5,000 households in each of two independent sam- 
ples are asked to participate in the survey. Households in 
one sample are asked to participate in a quarterly interview 
survey over a 12-month period. (Twenty percent of the 
sample for the interview survey is replaced each quarter.) 
The other sample is asked to keep a detailed record of 
expenses in the form of a diary for 2 consecutive weeks. 

The expenditure data should be interpreted with care. The 
expenditures are averages for a sample of households in the 
group being analyzed, and as such are subject to both sam- 
pling and nonsampling errors. LJ 


FOOTNOTES 


1 Sometimes referred to as market shares. 


2 See U.S. Department of Labor, Consumer Expenditure Survey: Inter- 
view Survey, 1982-83, Bulletin 2246 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, February 
1986). 


3The urban population consists of all persons living in Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSA’s), and in urbanized areas and urban 
places of 2,500 or more persons outside of sMSA’s. “Urban,” as defined for 
this survey, includes the rural populations within sMsa’s. 


4 Consumer units are ranked in ascending order of income, and then 
divided into five equal groups. 
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Major Agreements 
Expiring Next Month 


This list of selected collective bargaining agreements expiring in May is based on information 
from the Bureau’s Office of Wages and Industrial Relations. The list includes agreements covering 
1,000 workers or more. Private industry is arranged in order of Standard Industrial Classification. 


Number of 
Employer and location workers 
Homestake Mining Co. (Lead, SD) .......-0 0 cee cee ee scence eens 1,300 
Building Trades Employers Association of Westchester and Putnam 1,800 
Counties, N.Y., Inc. (New York) 
Master Builders Association (Pennsylvania) ........-..-+00eeeeee: Construction 5,000 
Kanawha Valley Builders Association (Charleston, WV) .......-.-+- Construction 1,400 
Independent Employers of Kentucky and Indiana (Interstate) ........ Construction 1,200 
Builders Association of Chicago (Illinois) ..........--+-eeeeeeeeee Construction 5,500 
Mid-America Regional Bargaining Association (Chicago, IL) ........ Construction 12,000 
Mid-America Regional Bargaining Association and Ceiling and Wall Construction 7,000 
Contractors (Chicago, IL) 
Associated General Contractors, Labor Relations Division and Construction 1,500 
Southwest Michigan Contractors Association (Michigan) 
Southwest Michigan Contractors Association (Michigan) ........... Construction 1,450 
Quad City Builders Association (Illinois and Iowa) .........-...++- Construction 1,100 
Associated General Contractors, Oregon—Columbia Chapter (Oregon Construction 2,050 
and Washington) 
Associated General Contractors, Inland Empire Chapter (Interstate) ... | Construction 2,150 
Mid-America Regional Bargaining Association (Chicago, IL) ........ Construction 1,100 
Construction Employers of North Central West Virginia (West Construction 1,000 
Virginia) 
Fox River Valley Contractors Association (Illinois) ................ Construction 1,000 
Associated General Contractors and others (Boston, MA) ...........- Construction 3,000 
Associated General Contractors (Alabama) .............000eee0005 Construction 1,950 
Associated General Contractors and others (Chicago, IL) ............ Construction 6,000 
Michigan Road Builders Association (Michigan) .................. Construction 4,000 
Michigan Road Builders Association (Michigan) .................. Construction Teamsters (Ind.) 1,000 
Associated General Contractors, Idaho Branch (Idaho) ............. Construction Various unions 2,050 
Associated General Contractors, Oregon—Columbia Chapter (Oregon Construction 3,000 
and Washington) 
Associated General Contractors, Western and Central Washington Construction 14,000 
(Washington) 
Associated General Contractors, Inland Empire Chapter (Interstate) ... | Construction 1,000 
Associated General Contractors, Seattle and Tacoma Chapters Construction 7,000 
(Washington) 
Associated General Contractors, Inland Empire Chapter (Interstate) ... | Construction Operating Engineers 1,000 
Associated General Contractors, Seattle and Tacoma Chapters Construction Operating Engineers 2,500 
(Washington) 
Underground Contractors Association (Chicago, IL) ................ Construction 1,600 
Michigan Road Builders Association (Saginaw, MI) ..............5+ Construction 1,200 
National Electrical Contractors Association (White Plains, Ny) ....... Construction Electrical Workers (IBEW) 1,300 
Sheet Metal Contractors Association (Chicago, IL) ..............-.. Construction Sheet Metal Workers 4,000 
Associated Steel Erectors (Chicago, IL) ....... 00. cece cece eens Construction Iron Workers 1,750 
Concrete Contractors Association (Chicago, IL) ................005. Construction Plasterers and Cement Masons 1,300 
Plumbing Contractors Association (Chicago, IL) ................... Construction Plumbers 2.500 
Mid-America Regional Bargaining Association and Illinois Road Construction Teamsters (Ind.) 1,050 
Builders (Chicago, IL) i 
Mechanical Contractors Association (Chicago, L) ..............0.. Construction Plumbers 8,000 
Painting and Decorating Contractors Association (Michigan) ........ Construction Painters 1,300 
National Electrical Contractors Association (St. Louis, Mo) ......... Construction 2.250 
Mechanical Contractors Association, pipefitters (St. Louis, Mo) ...... Construction 1.500 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Continued—Major Agreements Expiring Next Month 


Employer and location 


National Electrical Contractors Association (Cincinnati, OH) 
Chicago Roofing Contractors Association (Illinois) ............-.-- 
National Electrical Contractors Association (Los Angeles, Ca) 
National Electrical Contractors Association, Orange County 
(California) 
National Electrical Contractors Association (San Francisco, CA) 
National Electrical Contractors Association (Colorado) ............. 
Sheet Metal and Air Conditioning Contractors Association 
(Washington) 
Mechanical Contractors Association and Air Conditioning Contractors 
(Cincinnati, OH) 
Associated General Contractors, commercial agreement 
(Columbus, on) 


Associated General Contractors, residential agreement 
(Columbus, oH) 

‘California and Hawaiian Sugar Co. (California) 

Wholesale Bakers Group (California) 


Entenmann’s (New York) 


Cone Mills Corp., White Oak plant (Greensboro, Nc) 
Potlatch Corp. (Idaho) ...........- ee eee eee eee eee ence eens 
Roseburg Lumber Co. (Oregon) .......-.-. +6 +s sees ere ee erences 
Williamette Industries, Inc. (Portland, or) 
American Forest Products (California) .....-...-..+-sese seer eeees 
Western States Wood Products Employers Association (Interstate) .... 


Champion International Corp. (Pasadena, TX) ....-....00-0eeneees 
Hudson Pulp and Paper Co. (Palatka, FL) 
International Paper Co., multiple mill group (Interstate) 
Scott Paper Co., Southern division (Mobile, AL) 
Union Camp Corp. (Savannah, Ga) 

Kimberly-Clark Corp. (Neenah, w1) 


American Enka Co. (Enka, NC) 
Owens—Corning Fiberglas Corp. (Aiken, sc) 
Aluminum Co. of America (Interstate) 
Aluminum Co. of America (Interstate) 
Reynolds Metals Co. (Interstate) 
Reynolds Metals Co. (Interstate) 


Ormet Corp. (Hannibal, ox) 
Aluminum Co. of America (Interstate) 
Sunstrand Corp. (Rockford, 1L) 
Leviton Manufacturing Co. (Rhode Island) 
Maytag Co. (Iowa) 
White—Westinghouse Corp. (Interstate) 


United Airlines, flight attendants (Interstate)? 
Boston Edison Co. (Massachusetts) 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. (New York) 
Houston Lighting and Power Co. (Texas) 
Washington Gas Light Co. (Washington, DC) 


Panhandle Eastern Pipeline Co. (Kansas City, Mo) 
P and C Supermarkets (New York) 
Allied Employers, Inc., grocery (Puget Sound, wa) 
Food Employers Council (Las Vegas, NV) 
Santa Clara City Hospitality Association (California) ......----++++> 


Minneapolis Hotels and Motels (Minnesota) 


Sacramento and vicinity hotel and motel agreement (California) ...... 


Gonstructionin.c.cactianes omnes: Electrical Workers (IBEW) ......... 
ConstructiOneciase1s< eels eieleis +7 Oi nc Hone anaecnoecrps 7 OS ODE 
Construction percent leis oriole ete) Electrical Workers (IBEW) ........- 
(Baier) Wynn coon ceedeapodndn Electrical Workers (IBEW) ........- 
Construction hate ta </etue  cloreievers Electrical Workers (IBEW) ........- 
(@faninytelete ana gu us0omes oodoenn Electrical Workers (IBEW) ........- 
ConstniCtOn naires rsicletie Sheet Metal Workers ............. 
Construction «nis ie cctools Plumbers sc.c.cc cocjmecn oe lerocttiue oe 
Construction’. ..00. ee cesses ee es Garpentersity. cers tase setnareier + feloint= 
Construction ..... 5605. se.se5se. Carpenters 20.0 .ce scene eye ess 
Food products ........+---+++-> Seafarers th pearls e tte 
Food products .......-.--.++++- Bakery, Confectionery and Tobacco 
Workers 
Food products ......-....++--+ Bakery, Confectionery and Tobacco 
Workers 
Textiles) saa peste te meres eclere Clothing and Textile Workers ..... 
umber: ) yo .s caret seiee serciens Woodworkers .0 fe <ciese «lssie nts ees 
KcGumbere en oslre er te ie asters Various Unions wearin eles latest 
Laumber. a5 aa cts etic eter eicleyens SV-ariOUS! UMIONS ay -)s[eri- clot eseeretetene re = 
[umber > oh.ca haste ern rirsiser Various UniONS ere else reme he 
| Willys bro Mana cheaiono tron timnonr occa Various UNiOnsS)....). <1) «eer 
PApOD he c+ ste) miantiel- esis wianatns binle ele Paperworkers .......-++-+0+++00: 
ADC Eye 3-1 oe series ina i> ere Paperworkers ......---.--++--++5 
Papefiier = susie se eral ater stskors) latte Paperworkers ........+-+--+-+00+ 
apes. 22 \nrclereiessie eciemieictr sich oli Paperworkers ...,.....+-+-++-+5+5 
ivinsd aappadooee 5 bauer eedoncoc Paperworkers ......-+++---+0+08- 
PAOD role ieiereisianetevsitors Sto sisters Paperworkers ........---+++++++> 
Chemicals: qa arerhcasnts sie ae er Textile Workers .............+0-- 
Stone, clay, and glass products Teamsters (Ind.) ..0.5 600.0000 
Primary metals ..............--- Aluminum, Brick and Glass Workers 
Primary metals ........-...+++-> Steelworkers .......52:ceeeseee- 
Primary metals .........-----++> Steelworkers 9i< J2.05005.6.01- 2 aeee oe 
Primary metals ......-.--.++-+-- Aluminum, Brick and Glass Workers 
Primary metals .........-..+++++ Steelworkers? Qi.5eacls ieless sete 
Primary metals .........----+++:- Various unions ............-+--+-- 
Machinery .....6000020ss0es+0% Auto Workers)... sssastseeie- 
Electrical products .........----- Electrical Workers (IBEW) .......-- 
Electrical products .........----- Auto Workers .......-+..+--5++- 
Electrical products ...........--- Electrical Workers (IUE) ........-- 
Air transportation .........--+++ Air Line Pilots 02.) gst to 
Wilities) cece sere el eee Utility Workers ..........-+-+++- 
Ol n i foie mech on pic oleatecc Electrical Workers (IBEW) ....----- 
Wellities) 5s sus cue yet> ee et Electrical Workers (IBEW) ....----- 
Utilities): | oc.sauumatte cis fie sleet International Union of Gas Workers 
(Ind.) 
Utilities: 4 cmesuosraerete cee sto ates Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers . 
Retail trade... Sci .cc sees cesses Food and Commercial Workers ...- 
Retail trade ©. Sergsetecr'fawoureole Food and Commercial Workers .... 
Retail trade. aic-.s snore co biverds nae Food and Commercial Workers .... 
Restaurants ........-+--seeeeees Hotel Employees and Restaurant 
Employees 
Hotels <<. si<cnsSiasrestsr atest spe srers Hotel Employees and Restaurant 
Employees 
Hotels i... .ecurmeiinsiosicn sem = Hotel Employees and Restaurant 
Employees 


Number of 
workers 


ae ee nee eee 


1 Affiliated with AFL—cIO except where noted as independent (Ind.). 


2 Information is from newspaper reports. 
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Developments in 
Industrial Relations 


Meat processing contracts 


Recent developments in the meat processing industry cen- 
tered on the continuing and increasingly bitter strike against 
Hormel’s Austin, MN, plant, but there were more encourag- 
ing events elsewhere in the industry, as other United Food 
and Commercial Workers locals negotiated new agree- 
ments. 

In Sioux Falls, sD, 2,500 members of the United Food 
and Commercial Workers Local 304A employed by John 
Morrell Co. will receive $1 an hour in wage increases over 
a 3-year contract term, bringing the base or common labor 
pay rate to $9.75. This was short of the union’s $10 an hour 
goal for its members throughout the industry, but the union 
still considered it a dramatic rise in view of the company’s 
initial demand for a cut, which was a factor in the 3-month 
strike that preceded the settlement. 

Until 1983, the base rate in the meat processing industry 
was generally $10.69 an hour for United Food and Commer- 
cial Workers. Since then, intensified competition from 
lower cost nonunion companies, changes in processing and 
distribution methods, and cuts in consumption of red meat 
hurt many firms and forced the union to accept a lower pay 
rate of about $8.25. Following this concession, the union set 
a goal of restoring the rate to about $10 over the next few 
years, and has been successful in some recent settlements. 

Other terms at Morrell included reduced pay rates for new 
hires, termination of the profit-sharing plan (the workers 
were guaranteed a $500 payment in December 1985), and a 
change in the pension plan permitting workers with 30 years 
of service to retire at any age (formerly, age 55). 

Unlike Morrell, which has been operating at a profit and 
could guarantee its wage increases, Wilson Foods Corp. has 
lost money in each of the past 5 years, so the union agreed 
to a 3-year contract that provides for movement towards the 
$10 goal to be contingent on profitability. Under the provi- 
sion, the 2,800 workers will receive annual lump-sum pay- 
ments ranging from 10 cents per compensated hour if the 
pretax profit for the year is $2-$4 million, up to 25 cents if 


“Developments in Industrial Relations” is prepared by George Ruben of the 
Division of Developments in Labor-Management Relations, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, and is largely based on information from secondary 
sources. 
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the profit is $8 million or more. Unlike most profit-sharing 
plans, Wilson’s calls for the hourly amount used to calculate 
the lump sum to be incorporated into hourly pay rates after 
each annual payment and to be paid in subsequent regular 
weekly paychecks. 

In other provisions, the union will be permitted to appoint t 
one person (not an officer or member of the union) to 
Wilson’s board of directors, the company will provide the 
union with annual certified audits of its finances, and the 
company president will meet quarterly with union officers to 
discuss finances and operating strategies that could affect 
employees at the plants, located in Monmouth, IL, Logans- 
port, IN, Oklahoma City, OK, and Cherokee and Clarinda, , 
IA. 
The contract also requires Wilson to give 6 months’ no- 
tice of plant closings and to guarantee employee work or pay 
for 1 year after the end of the notice period; continue health 
insurance for 6 months for employees terminated by the 
closing of a plant department or larger unit; and provide job 
relocation assistance and retraining for laid-off employees. . 

Profit-sharing was a feature of a new contract the United 
Food and Commercial Workers negotiated with Farmstead 
Foods plants in Cedar Rapids, IA, and Albert Lea, MN. A 
company official said that other terms were similar to those 
at Wilson, which had owned the two plants until 1985, when: 
Wilson sold them to aid its financial condition. 

At Farmstead, the profit-sharing rate will range from 10 
cents if the annual profit is $1.61—$3.2 million to 25 centss 
if profits exceed $8.1 million. As at Wilson, an amount) 
equal to the cents per compensated hour will be incorporated | 
into hourly pay rates after each profit-sharing distribution. 
In a difference from Wilson, the 2,700 Farmstead em- 
ployees will also receive annual supplemental profit-sharing | 
distributions calculated at 5 to 12.5 cents per hour, depend- - 
ing on the amount by which possible annual profits exceed ! 
$3.21 million. The calculation rate for these supplemental | 
distributions will not be incorporated into hourly pay rates. . 

In addition to job security provisions similar to those at 
Wilson, the Farmstead contract requires the company to: 
give the union 45 days’ notice of any possible sales of! 
assets affecting the jobs of employees in the bargaining unit. 
The company also stated its “strong desire and objective” 
that any possible purchasers of the plants retain current 
employees, assume the current labor agreement, and recog- 


ize the United Food and Commercial Workers as bargain- 
ng agent for the workers. 

Elsewhere in the industry, members of United Food and 
ommercial Workers Local 405 in Goodlettsville, TN, ap- 
roved a 3-year contract with Oscar Mayer & Co., ending 
4-month strike. 

The base rate for production workers was reduced to $10 
an hour (from $10.69) matching the level negotiated with 
other pork processors in 1985. In December 1986, the 575 
employees will receive a 25-cent wage increase, which will 
keep the company at “the high end of the scale for the 
industry,” according to a company representative. 

There were reductions in several benefits. Pensions will 
now be calculated at $17.50 a month for each year of service 
prior to October 1, 1985. That rate will be reduced to $12 
for each year of service during the October 1, 1985- 
December 31, 1986 period, and then will rise to a $13 rate 
for later service. Paid vacations also were cut for new 
employees. 


United Steelworkers set bargaining goals 


The United Steelworkers are preparing for a heavy round 
of 1986 bargaining by formulating general goals for the 
steel, aluminum, metal container, and nonferrous metals 
industries. The union’s Wage Policy Committee said, “the 
issue of overriding concern to our members must be the 
safeguarding of employment opportunities, in view of the 
loss of nearly 500,000 jobs in the industries since 1979.” 

Specifically, the Committee said bargainers will press for 
bans on the contracting out of work that can be performed 
by the union’s members and on employers shifting work to 
their nonunion facilities. Along the same lines, the union 
also said it will press for more stringent provisions for ad- 
vance notice and consultation on proposed plant closings. 

The union also moved to thwart widespread employer 
attempts to negotiate concessionary settlements, but admit- 
ted that there are “specific situations where the conse- 
quences to our members of not accepting concessions are far 
worse than the consequences of accepting them.” Where 
concessions are necessary, the union said, they must be 
balanced by assurances that the workers are the beneficiaries 
rather than the victims of efforts to save a company. Much 
of this concern was triggered by the 1985 concessionary 
settlement with Wheeling-Pittsburgh Steel Corp., which 
gave the union a voice in the plan to save the company, but 
also led other producers to say that they would seek similar 
concessions in 1986 to maintain cost parity with Wheeling- 
Pittsburgh. Other union goals for the four industries include: 


@ Union surveillance of pension fund investments to prevent 
the funds from being used for leveraged buyouts of com- 
panies. 

@ Labor-management programs to contain health care cost 
increases without shifting any of the companies’ premium 
cost to the employees. 


@ An overhaul of grievance procedures to reduce delays and 
to penalize employers who repeatedly violate contract 
provisions. 

© Union representatives on company boards “in appropriate 
circumstances.” 

@ Restrictions on searches, surveillance, and lie-detector 
tests. 


Steelworkers officials from around the Nation have met to 
decide specific bargaining tactics to be used in the negotia- 
tions with steel producers. This meeting was particularly 
important in this bargaining round because of the end to the 
30-year old unified approach to bargaining announced by 
the companies in 1985. Although the union will now nego- 
tiate with the companies individually, indications are that 
the Steelworkers will attempt to maintain the wage and 
benefit uniformity that had developed over the years. 

In a move to adapt to the new bargaining approach, em- 
ployees at each company will vote on their proposed agree- 
ments. Previously, the 550 local union officers had the sole 
right to vote on the terms. 

Because of the uncertainties of the new bargaining ap- 
proach, both union and management indicated a desire to 
start negotiations earlier than in the past, and talks were 
underway in February at most major companies, where cur- 
rent contracts expire on July 31. 

At financially troubled LTv Steel Co., the union agreed to 
defer until April the final stage of restoration of the tempo- 
rary pay and benefit cuts workers at its various companies 
had accepted in 1983 to aid the industry. (Wage restoration 
was completed in February at the other companies.) In re- 
turn for the further 3-month delay in restoration, LTV Steel 
agreed not to implement a scheduled cut in its financing of 
Supplemental Unemployment Benefits, gave up the right to 
seek a cut in pensions in the continuing negotiations on a 
new contract, and agreed not to use nonunion contractors 
without prior union approval. LTV lost $176 million on 
operations in the first 9 months of 1985, and wrote off $380 
million for closing its large plant in Aliquippa, PA. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp. and National Steel Corp. also 
sought restoration deferrals similar to those at LTV Steel, but 
the union turned them down, apparently because it did not 
consider their financial situation to be as critical as that at 
LTV. 

In the copper industry, a coalition of 13 unions headed by 
the Steelworkers rejected pay cut proposals of the two 
largest companies. Kennecott Copper Corp. proposed a 4- 
year contract calling for a one-third cut in compensation, 
and Newmont Mining Corp. proposed a $6 cut in hourly pay 
and adoption of a two-tier system of pension and insurance 
benefits. 

Edgar Ball, the Steelworkers’ chief copper negotiator, 
claimed the cuts were not warranted because the companies’ 
problems resulted from the Nation’s economic and trade 
policies, rather than high labor costs. 
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Ball maintained that Phelps Dodge Corp. was operating at 
a profit even though compensation at its Arizona operations 
was $2 an hour less than that at the other companies, which 
were all operating at a loss. (The company’s facilities in 
Arizona are operating on a nonunion basis after an unsuc- 
cessful strike by the unions that began in 1983, when Phelps 
Dodge refused to accept the industry’s pattern settlement.) 

Steelworkers contracts in the copper industry generally 
expire on June 30, 1986. The unions currently represent 
fewer than 10,000 copper employees, compared with 
40,000 a few years ago. 


Employee-owned company averts bankruptcy 


Employee-owned Hyatt-Clark Industries began moving 
toward full output of automotive bearings after the em- 
ployees agreed to concessions, including a 10- to 15-percent 
wage cut, a slight reduction in benefits, and changes in work 
assignments and output requirements. According to an offi- 
cial of Auto Worker’s Local 736, the contract, scheduled to 
expire in October 1987, can be reopened earlier if company 
profits exceed anticipated amounts. Virtually all of the out- 
put of the Clark, NJ, plant is sold to General Motors Corp. 
which sold the plant to the workers in 1981 after 40 years of 
operation. 

The concession settlement was triggered by Hyatt-Clark’s 
inability to pay a note held by a bank. The company then 
filed for protection under the Federal Bankruptcy Code and 
a payment schedule was worked out with the bank. At the 
time, about 90 percent of the 1,100 union-represented work- 
ers were on layoff. 


Pennsylvania Nurses Association ends strike 


The longest strike against the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania since 1975 ended when nurses, para y and other 
health care workers represented by the Pennsylvania Nurses 
Association returned to work at 140 hospitals, health care 
centers, and prisons. At its peak, the 9-day stoppage in- 
volved about 70 percent of the 3,600 workers represented by 
the Association. A limited number of employees stayed on 
the job in critical patient-care situations, and managers tem- 
porarily filled in for other strikers. 

Terms of the new contract were similar to those negoti- 
ated by other State employees in 1985. Workers will receive 
a 3-percent pay increase retroactive to the July 1, 1985, 
effective date of the 3-year contract, to be followed by 
additional 3-percent increases on July 1 of 1986 and 1987. 
According to the Association, the employees averaged 
$21,800 a year prior to the settlement. 

The Association did not win its demand for additional 
“comparable worth” pay increases, but the State agreed to 
discussions on the issue. According to the Association, 
members of the bargaining unit were underpaid relative to 
State employees in other jobs requiring comparable educa- 
tion, experience, and physical requirements. 
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The State also agreed to delay and reconsider the down- 
grading of 600 psychiatric nurses, which would have pre- 
vented them from receiving merit pay increases. 

Other provisions of the contract eliminated primary and 
election days as paid holidays and reduced paid sick leave 
to 13 days a year, from 15.6. For workers hired after July 
1, 1985, paid personal leave was reduced to 3 days a year, 
from 4, and paid vacation time was reduced by 1 week 
through the seventh year of employment. 


Building engineers in New York City settle 


Building engineers at 350 New York City office buildings 
will receive wage increases totaling $90 a week during a 
3-year contract between the Reality Advisory Board and the 
Operating Engineers. The first increase, $32 per week effec- 
tive January 1, brought the engineers’ minimum rate to $564 
a week. The other increases are $28.40 on January 1, 1987, 
and $29.60 on January 1, 1988. For helpers, the initial 
increase was $25.20, bringing their minimum to $445.20,' 
followed by increases of $22.40 and $23.20 in the second 
and third years. Chief engineers, mechanics, and other em-: 
ployees not paid according to a set wage scale received 
6-percent initial increase, followed by 5-percent increases in 
the second and third years. 

The accord, covering 2,500 workers, also established 
mandatory training program for new employees. They willl 
start at $1.50 an hour below the current minimum helper’s 
rate and, contingent on performance, progress to the mini-; 
mum in 50-cent steps at 6-month intervals. 

The agreement also provided for a 14-cent-an-hour in- 
crease (to $1.29) in the employer’s financing of health ben- 
efits, a 15-cent increase (to 85 cents) in their financing oft 
pensions, and an additional paid holiday, bringing the to 
to 11 per year. 


Unilateral ‘wage deferral’ contract ruled illegal 


In the trucking industry, an employer’s attempt to cuti 
costs by unilaterally imposing a wage deferral plan on i 
union-represented employees was rejected by the Seven 
Circuit Court of Appeals. The developments leading to th 
decision began in 1982, when Manley Truck Lines, Inc..,, 
asked the Chicago Truck Drivers Union to incorporate a 
12-percent mandatory wage deferral plan into their contract,! 
negotiated earlier in the year. Manley contended the change; 
was necesary to alleviate its financial problems. The union 
rejected the proposal, but did agree that the company could 
request individual employees to participate. In 1983, Man- 
ley again proposed a mandatory plan with a 15-percent 
withholding rate. The union again rejected this proposal and 
agreed that Manley could request individual employees to 
accept the higher wage deferral. Instead, Manley imposed: 
the 15-percent cut (reduced to 10 percent on July 1, 1983), 
leading the union to file charges with the National Labor 
Relations Board contending that Manley’s action violated 


the National Labor Relations Act’s proscription of contract 
modifications without the consent of both parties. 

The union’s position was sustained by a NLRB administra- 
tive law judge and the Board itself, which then asked the 
Seventh Circuit Court to enforce its cease and desist order. 

In its appeal, Manley contended that the unilateral impo- 
sition of wage deferral was necessary to avoid bankruptcy, 
a shutdown, and loss of jobs, which amounted to an 
“economic necessity” exception to Section 8(d) of the Act. 

In its ruling, the Court of Appeals held that an agency 
such as the NLRB can interpret provisions of its authorizing 
statute in one of several permissible ways if the interpreta- 
tion does not conflict with an expressed intent of the Con- 
gress. Concluding, the Court said “the language of 8(d) 
neither expressly conditions its enforcement upon the con- 
tinuing economic survival of the employer’s business, nor 
invites such a condition.” 


Local-negotiated accord rejected by parent union 


The National Labor Relations Board upheld the Marine 
and Shipbuilding Worker’s repudiation of a concessionary 
contract its Local 33 had negotiated with Bethlehem Steel 
Corp.’s Sparrows Point, MD, shipyard. Union President 
Arthur Batson said the question of regaining lost compensa- 
tion for the workers was being handled by the union’s attor- 
neys and the parties’ permanent umpire also could become 
involved. 

The dispute arose in 1984 when Bethlehem asked for 
concessions, contending that it was losing work to other 
yards because its labor costs were too high. Local 33 then 
entered into negotiations with Bethlehem—with permission 
of the parent union, according to Local 33 President James 
Harmon, and without permission, according to Batson. The 
resulting agreement, negotiated 5 months in advance of the 
expiration of the existing agreement, called for a pay freeze 
through August 1987, a $2 an hour cut in pay rates for new 
employees, and for termination of a provision for automatic 
cost-of-living pay adjustments in return for adoption of a 
provision for possible quarterly profit-sharing distributions. 

The Marine and Shipbuilding Workers union immediately 
moved to repudiate the accord and remove Local 33 officers 
from their jobs, but a Federal judge stayed the actions pend- 
ing a NLRB decision. In the decision approved by the Board, 
an administrative law judge held that the union’s constitu- 
tion did not empower Batson to give Local 33 the authority 
to negotiate independently. Continuing, the judge said that 
even if the international union had somehow managed to 
waive the constitutional prohibition, the waiver would have 
had to have been “clear and unmistakable” and because it 
was not in writing, there was no evidence that a waiver had 
been granted. 

Beginning in 1959, the union had negotiated national 
contracts with Bethlehem for as many as eight shipyards. 
Over the years, yards were closed, leaving only the Spar- 
rows Point facility in 1984. Since the repudiated settlement, 


Sparrows Point has gained additional production contracts, 
but the number of employees has dropped to 1,200, from 
2,200. 


Coal miners end strike 


A bitter and sometimes violent 15-month strike against 
the AT Massey Coal Co. ended in December, but there was 
continuing controversy over the wage and benefit terms that 
would apply to the workers. The strike began in Octo- 
ber 1984, when Massey refused to accept the wage and 
benefit terms the United Mine Workers had negotiated with 
the Bituminous Coal Operators Association (BCOA), which 
set the pattern for most of the organized firms. Further 
complicating the situation, Massey insisted that each of its 
subsidiaries should bargain separately, while the union in- 
sisted that Massey should bargain as an entity. This led the 
union to complain to the National Labor Relations Board 
that Massey was refusing to bargain. 

The issue was resolved in December 1985, when Massey 
agreed to bargain with the union as an entity. Immediately 
afterward, UMW President Richard Trumka ordered the min- 
ers to return to work, contending that all Massey facilities 
were covered by the BCOA terms because two of the sub- 
sidiaries had earlier accepted the BCOA terms. However, 
company President Morgan E. Massey said that any return- 
ing miners would have to work under terms “different from 
the ones contained in the 1984 National Bituminous Coal 
Wage Agreement.” He also said that some strikers would 
not be reinstated because they had “engaged in strike mis- 
conduct or violence” and because some mines had been shut 
down. Another uncertainty involved the status of replace- 
ment workers the company had hired during the stoppage. 
The UMW contended that they must be terminated under 
NLRB rules governing strikes over a refusal to bargain. 

The final outcome of the dispute could be delayed 
for some time as the UMW filed suit in Federal District 
Court in an attempt to force Massey to abide by the 
BCOA terms. Meanwhile, some strikers were returning to 
work at the mines, located in West Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Pennsylvania. 


Grocery workers back on job 


About 21,000 meat department, warehouse, and delivery 
employees of seven Southern California grocery chains re- 
turned to work in December after their unions settled with 
the Food Employers Council, the employers’ association. 
The first break in the 2-month work stoppage came when the 
Teamsters settled for the 11,000 warehouse and delivery 
employees. The meat department workers, who are repre; 
sented by the Food and Commercial Workers, rejected the 
employer’s initial offer, then narrowly approved the second 
offer that included a two-tier pay system that was less oner- 
ous for employees than one the employers had earlier pro- 
posed. Management contended that two-tier pay systems 
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and other contract changes were necessary to help them 
compete effectively with lower cost nonunion stores. Ac- 
cording to one union member who criticized the two-tier 
approach, the six UFCW locals in Southern California had 
lost 50,000 out of 60,000 members over a 6-year period, 
primarily as a result of new meat processing and packaging 
methods. 

Under the two-tier system, new meat wrappers will start 
at $5.53 an hour and progress to a maximum of $7.90 as a 
meat cutter. Current employees, who earn a maximum of 
$12.16, were not affected. 

In another cost reduction change, markets will be re- 
quired to have a top-rated meat cutter on duty 8 hours a day, 
instead of the previous 16 hours. 

Other terms, which also applied to the Teamsters mem- 
bers, included no wage change in the first contract year, 
lump-sum payments of up to $500 in September 1986 and 
up to $1,000 in September 1987, calculated on employee 
earnings during the preceding 12 months; a 40- to 45-cent 
wage increase (40 cents for Teamsters members) in Septem- 
ber 1987; suspension of the cost-of-living pay adjustment 
provision; and improvements in pension and insurance ben- 
efits, which varied for the two unions. 


Amoco and union reach accord 


A round of pattern settlements began in the petroleum 
refining and distribution industry after American Oil Co. 
and the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers negotiated a 
2-year contract. The wage and benefit terms were expected 
to eventually apply to about 46,000 workers covered by 265 
contracts with nearly 100 companies. The union’s bargain- 
ing strength was diminished somewhat by the worldwide 
oversupply of petroleum, a factor in the loss of 20,000 jobs 
including about 10,000 covered by OCAW contracts, in the 
last 5 years. The OCAW also was faced with the problem that 
walkouts to enforce its demands are not completely effective 
because the high degree of automation in the industry per- 
mits management to maintain more or less normal opera- 
tion. 

The Amoco accord, which covered 4,000 employees, 
provided for an immediate $1,000 lump-sum payment and 
a 2-percent wage increase in January 1987, which amounted 
to 28 cents an hour based on the industry’s reported average 
hourly earnings of $14.16. 

Amoco also agreed to increase its financing of health 
insurance by $7 a month for family coverage and $2 for 
single coverage in the first year and by $5 and $1.50, re- 
spectively, in the second year. 

Among the first companies to settle on pattern contracts 
were Atlantic Richfield Corp. and Chevron Corp. 


Machinists settle after strike 


In Connecticut, the first strike against the Pratt Whitney 
Group since 1960 ended when the company and the Machin- 
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ists union agreed on a 3-year contract. The 2-week stoppag' 
involved operations in Middletown, North Haven, an 
Southington. Workers at the main plant, in East Hartford,| 
did not participate in the strike but were covered by the wag 
and benefit terms of the new contract. 

The contract provided for two immediate lump-sum pay~ 
ments, one of $300 and the other equal to 3.5 percent of 
1985 earnings, or about $700, according to the union. I 
November 1986, the 15,000 workers will receive another: 
lump-sum payment calculated at 3.5 percent of the prior 1 
months’ earnings, followed by a 3-percent pay increase 1 
November 1987. 

Improvements also were made in the savings plan and i 
insurance. 

Changes were also made in job security provisions, re-! 
flecting the union’s concern over the reported loss of 8,5 
jobs in the past 5 years as a result of technological change 
and the scheduled elimination of 1,200 jobs during the next 
12 months. 

One change provides for the company to pay up to q 
percent of the cost of retraining displaced workers. Other: 
changes limit the company’s right to farm out work thati 
could be performed by bargaining unit members and requi 
the company to post all available jobs for bidding by quali- 
fied workers. 


Armstrong contract to improve productivity 


In Lancaster, PA, nearly 1,900 employees of Armstron, 
World Industries Inc. flooring plant were covered by ne 
l-year agreements. One agreement, for 1,600 productio 
workers, was negotiated by the United Rubber Workers an 
the other, for machine operators and maintenance em-+ 
ployees, was negotiated by the Machinists union. 

Wage terms included a 5-percent immediate increase,; 
which reportedly averaged 45 cents an hour for productio 
workers and 60 cents for skilled workers. There also we 
changes in transfer, seniority, attendance, and other provi- 
sions “designed to improve plant productivity,” according t 
a company official. 


Safeway employees get new contract 


In the Kansas City, MO, area, more than 1,200 employee: 
of Safeway Stores Inc. negotiated a 2-year contract thai 
provided for a $500 lump-sum payment effective immedi- 
ately and a 4-percent wage increase effective July 13, 1986.) 
The wage increase will bring the base rate for food clerks to 
$9.68 an hour, partly restoring the $2 an hour wage cut the: 
employees took in their prior settlement. . 

Insurance improvements for the employees, who are’ 
represented by the United Food and Commercial Work- 
ers, included addition of “well-baby” coverage, annual 
payments of up to $100 for physical examinations, and 
extension of coverage to organ and tissue transplant 
procedures. oO 
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This section of the Review presents the principal statistical series collected 
and calculated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: series on labor force, 
employment, unemployment, collective bargaining settlements, consumer, 
producer, and international prices, productivity, international comparisons, 
and injury and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, the data in each 
group of tables is briefly described, key definitions are given, notes on the 
data are set forth, and sources of additional information are cited. 


General notes 
The following notes apply to several tables in this section: 


Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly and quarterly data are adjusted 
to eliminate the effect on the data of such factors as climatic conditions, 
industry production schedules, opening and closing of schools, holiday 
buying periods, and vacation practices, which might prevent short-term 
evaluation of the statistical series. Tables containing data that have been 
adjusted are identified as “seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are estimated on the basis of past 
experience. When new seasonal factors are computed each year, revisions 
may affect seasonally adjusted data for several preceding years. (Season- 
ally adjusted data appear in tables 1-3, 4-10, 13, 14, and 18.) Beginning 
in January 1980, the BLS introduced two major modifications in the sea- 
sonal adjustment methodology for labor force data. First, the data are being 
seasonally adjusted with a new procedure called x—11 ARIMA, which was 
developed at Statistics Canada as an extension of the standard x-11 method 
previously used by BLs. A detailed description of the procedure appears in 
The X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment Method by Estla Bee Dagum (Statis- 
tics Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 1983). The second change 
is that seasonal factors are now being calculated for use during the first 6 
months of the year, rather than for the entire year, and then are calculated 
at mid-year for the July-December period. However, revisions of historical 
data continue to be made only at the end of each calendar year. 

Seasonally adjusted labor force data in tables 1 and 4—10 were revised 
in the February 1986 issue of the Review, to reflect experience through 
1985. 

Annual revisions of the seasonally adjusted payroll data shown in tables 
13, 14, and 18 were made in July 1985 using the X-11 ARIMA seasonal 
adjustment methodology. New seasonal factors for productivity data in 
table 42 are usually introduced in the September issue. Seasonally adjusted 
indexes and percent changes from month to month and from quarter to 
quarter are published for numerous Consumer and Producer Price Index 
series. However, seasonally adjusted indexes are not published for the U.S. 
average All Items cri. Only seasonally adjusted percent changes are avail- 
able for this series. 


NOTES ON CURRENT LABOR STATISTICS 


Adjustments for price changes. Some data—such as the Hourly 
Earnings Index in table 17—are adjusted to eliminate the effect of changes 
in price. These adjustments are made by dividing current dollar values by 
the Consumer Price Index or the appropriate component of the index, then 
multiplying by 100. For example, given a current hourly wage rate of $3 
and a current price index number of 150, where 1967 = 100, the hourly rate 
expressed in 1967 dollars is $2 ($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” “constant,” or “1967” dollars. 


Additional information 


Data that supplement the tables in this section are published by the 
Bureau in a variety of sources. Press releases provide the latest statistical 
information published by the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule preceding these general notes. More 
information about labor force, employment, and unemployment data and 
the household and establishment surveys underlying the data are available 
in Employment and Earnings, a monthly publication of the Bureau. More 
data from the household survey is published in the two-volume data book— 
Labor Force Statistics Derived From the Current Population Survey, Bul- 
letin 2096. More data from the establishment survey appears in two data 
books—Employment, Hours, and Earnings, United States, and Employ- 
ment, Hours, and Earnings, States and Areas, and the annual supplements 
to these data books. More detailed information on employee compensation 
and collective bargaining settlements is published in the monthly periodi- 
cal, Current Wage Developments. More detailed data on consumer and 
producer prices are published in the monthly periodicals, The cp! Detailed 
Report, and Producer Prices and Price Indexes. Detailed data on all of the 
series in this section are provided in the Handbook of Labor Statistics, 
which is published biennally by the Bureau. BLS bulletins are issued cover- 
ing productivity, injury and illness, and other data in this section. Finally, 
the Monthly Labor Review carries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employment and unemployment; em- 
ployee compensation and collective bargaining; prices; productivity; inter- 
national comparisons; and injury and illness data. 


Symbols 


p = preliminary. To increase the timeliness of some series, prelim- 
inary figures are issued based on representative but incom- 
plete returns. 

r = revised. Generally, this revision reflects the availability of later 
data but may also reflect other adjustments. 

n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 


COMPARATIVE INDICATORS 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an overview and comparison of 
major BLS statistical series. Consequently, although many of the included 
series are available monthly, all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include employment measures from two ma- 
jor surveys and information on rates of change in compensation provided 
by the Employment Cost Index (EcI) program. The labor force participation 
rate, the employment-to-population ratio, and unemployment rates for 
major demographic groups based on the Current Population (“household i) 


Survey are presented, while measures of employment and average weekly 


hours by major industry sector are given using nonagricultural payroll data. 
The Employment Cost Index (compensation), by major sector and by 
bargaining status, is chosen from a variety of BLS compensation and wage 
measures because it provides a comprehensive measure of employer costs 
for hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and it is not affected by 
employment shifts among occupations and industries. 


Data on changes in compensation, prices, and productivity are pre- 


sented in table 2. Measures of rates of change of compensation and wages 
from the Employment Cost Index program are provided for all civilian 
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nonfarm workers (excluding Federal and household workers) and for all 
private nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in: consumer prices for all 
urban consumers; producer prices by stage of processing; and the overall 
export and import price indexes are given. Measures of productivity (output 
per hour of all persons) are provided for major sectors. 


Alternative measures of wage and compensation rates of change, 
which reflect the overall trend in labor costs, are summarized in table 3. 
Differences in concepts and scope, related to the specific purposes of the 
series, contribute to the variation in changes among the individual mea- 
sures. 


EMPLOYMENT DATA 
(Tables 1; 4-21) 


Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are obtained from the Current Population 
Survey, a program of personal interviews conducted monthly by the Bureau 
of the Census for the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample consists of 
about 59,500 households selected to represent the U.S. population 16 years 
of age and older. Households are interviewed on a rotating basis, so that 
three-fourths of the sample is the same for any 2 consecutive months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all civilians who worked for pay any time 
during the week which includes the 12th day of the month or who worked 
unpaid for 15 hours or more in a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their regular jobs because of illness, 
vacation, industrial dispute, or similar reasons. Members of the Armed 
Forces stationed in the United States are also included in the employed 
total. A person working at more than one job is counted only in the job at 
which he or she worked the greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did not work during the survey 
week, but were available for work except for temporary illness and had 
looked for jobs within the preceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff or waiting to start new jobs within the 
next 30 days are also counted among the unemployed. The overall unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unemployed as a percent of the labor 
force, including the resident Armed Forces. The civilian unemployment 
rate represents the number unemployed as a percent of the civilian labor 
force. 

The labor force consists of all employed or unemployed civilians plus 
members of the Armed Forces stationed in the United States. Persons not 
in the labor force are those not classified as employed or unemployed; this 
group includes persons who are retired, those engaged in their own house- 
work, those not working while attending school, those unable to work 
because of long-term illness, those discouraged from seeking work because 
of personal or job market factors, and those who are voluntarily idle. The 
noninstitutional population comprises all persons 16 years of age and 
older who are not inmates of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, or 
homes for the aged, infirm, or needy, and members of the Armed Forces 
stationed in the United States. The labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the noninstitutional populaton that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is total employment (including the resident 
Armed Forces) as a percent of the noninstitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a decennial census, adjustments 
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Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the data are contained in later ° 
sections of these notes describing each set of data. For detailed descriptions 
of each data series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Volumes I and II, 
Bulletins 2134—1 and 2134-2 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982 and 1984, 
respectively), as well as the additional bulletins, articles, and other publi- 
cations noted in the separate sections of the Review’s “Current Labor ' 
Statistics Notes.” Historical data for many series are provided in the Hand- 
book of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2217 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1985). 
Users may also wish to consult Major Programs, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, Report 718 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1985). 


are made in the Current Population Survey figures to correct for estimating | 
errors during the preceding years. These adjustments affect the comparabil- » 
ity of historical data. A description of these adjustments and their effect on 
the various data series appear in the Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Data in tables 4-10 are seasonally adjusted, based on the seasonal | 
experience through December 1984. 


Additional sources of information 


For detailed explanations of the data, see BLS Handbook of Methods, . 
Bulletin 2134-1 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982), chapter 1, and for ° 
additional data, Handbook of Labor Statistics , Bulletin 2217 (Bureau of ' 
Labor Statistics, 1985). A detailed description of the Current Population | 
Survey as well as additional data are available in the monthly Bureau of ° 
Labor Statistics periodical, Employment and Earnings. Historical data | 
from 1948 to 1982 are available in Labor Force Statistics Derived from the ' 
Current Population Survey: A Databook, Vols. I and II, Bulletin 2096 } 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982). 

A comprehensive discussion of the differences between household and | 
establishment data on employment appears in Gloria P. Green, “Comparing ; 
employment estimates from household and payroll surveys,” Monthly » 
Labor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA in this section are compiled from | 
payroll records reported monthly on a voluntary basis to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and its cooperating State agencies by more than 200,000 ) 
establishments representing all industries except agriculture. In most indus- - 
tries, the sampling probabilities are based on the size of the establishment; ; 
most large establishments are therefore in the sample. (An establishment is ; 
not necessarily a firm; it may be a branch plant, for example, or ware- - 
house.) Self-employed persons and others not on a regular civilian payroll | 
are outside the scope of the survey because they are excluded from estab- - 
lishment records. This largely accounts for the difference in employment | 
figures between the household and establishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which produces goods or services | 
(such as a factory or store) at a single location and is engaged in one type | 
of economic activity. 


Employed persons are all persons who received pay (including holiday | 


and sick pay) for any part of the payroll period including the 12th of the 
month. Persons holding more than one job (about 5 percent of all persons 
in the labor force) are counted in each establishment which reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing include blue-collar worker super- 
visors and all nonsupervisory workers closely associated with production 
operations. Those workers mentioned in tables 12—16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; construction workers in construc- 
tion; and nonsupervisory workers in the following industries: transportation 
and public utilities; wholesale and retail trade; finance, insurance, and real 
estate; and services. These groups account for about four-fifths of the total 
employment on private nonagricutural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production or nonsupervisory workers re- 
ceive during the survey period, including premium pay for overtime or 
jate-shift work but excluding irregular bonuses and other special payments. 
Real earnings are earnings adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series is derived from the Consumer 
Price Index for Urban Wage Earner and Clerical Workers (cPI-w). The 
Hourly Earnings Index is calculated from average hourly earnings data 
“adjusted to exclude the effects of two types of changes that are unrelated 
to underlying wage-rate developments: fluctuations in overtime premiums 
in manufacturing (the only sector for which overtime data are available) 
and the effects of changes and seasonal factors in the proportion of workers 
in high-wage and low-wage industries. 

Hours represent the average weekly hours of production or nonsupervi- 
sory workers for which pay was received and are different from standard 
or scheduled hours. Overtime hours represent the portion of gross average 
weekly hours which were in excess of regular hours and for which overtime 
premiums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index, introduced in the May 1983 Review, represents 
the percent of 185 nonagricultural industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period. One-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment are counted as rising. In line with Bureau practice, data for 
the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are seasonally adjusted, while those for the 
12-month span are unadjusted. The diffusion index is useful for measur- 
ing the dispersion of economic gains or losses and is also an economic 
indicator. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment data collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics are peri- 
odically adjusted to comprehensive counts of employment (called 
“benchmarks”). The latest complete adjustment was made with the release 
of May 1985 data, published in the July 1985 issue of the Review. Conse- 
quently, data published in the Review prior to that issue are not necessarily 
comparable to current data. Unadjusted data have been revised back to 
April 1983; seasonally adjusted data have been revised back to January 
1980. These revisions were published in the Supplement to Employment 
and Earnings (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1985). Unadjusted data from 
April 1984 forward, and seasonally adjusted data from January 1981 for- 
ward are subject to revision in future benchmarks. 


Additional sources of information 


Detailed data from the establishment survey are published monthly in the 
BLS periodical, Employment and Earnings. Earlier comparable unadjusted 
and seasonally adjusted data are published in Employment, Hours, and 
Earnings, United States, 1909-84, Bulletin 1312-12 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1985) and its annual supplement. For a detailed discussion of the 
methodology of the survey, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2134-1 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982), chapter 2. For additional data, see 
Handbook of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2217 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1985). 

A comprehensive discussion of the differences between household and 
establishment data on employment appears in Gloria P. Green, “Comparing 
employment estimates from household and payroll surveys,” Monthly 
Labor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. 


Unemployment data by State 
Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained from two major sources—the 
Current Population Survey (cps) and the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in cooperation with State employ- 
ment security agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, employment, and unemployment 
for States and sub-State areas are a key indicator of local economic condi- 
tions and form the basis for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance programs such as the Job Train- 
ing Partnership Act and the Public Works and Economic Development Act. 
Insofar as possible, the concepts and definitions underlying these data are 
those used in the national estimates obtained from the cps. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data for 11 States—California, 
Florida, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Texas—are obtained directly from the 
cps, because the size of the sample is large enough to meet BLs standards 
of reliability. Data for the remaining 39 States and the District of Columbia 
are derived using standardized procedures established by BLS. Once a year, 
estimates for the 11 States are revised to new population controls. For the 
remaining States and the District of Columbia, data are benchmarked to 
annual average cps levels. 


Additional sources of information 


Information on the concepts, definitions, and technical procedures used 
to develop labor force data for States and sub-State areas as well as addi- 
tional data on sub-States are provided in the monthly Bureau of Labor 
Statistics periodical, Employment and Earnings, and the annual report, 
Geographic Profile of Employment and Unemployment (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics). See also BLS Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2134—1 (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1982), chapter 4. 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA 
(Tables 1-3; 22-29) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered by the Bureau from business 
establishments, State and local governments, labor unions, collective bar- 
gaining agreements on file with the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 
Description of the series 
The Employment Cost Index (Ec!) is a quarterly measure of the rate of 


change in compensation per hour worked and includes wages, salaries, and 
employer costs of employee benefits. It uses a fixed market basket of 


labor—similar in concept to the Consumer Price Index’s fixed market 
basket of goods and services—to measure change over time in employer 
costs of employing labor. The index is not seasonally adjusted. 

Statistical series on total compensation costs and on wages and salaries 
are available for private nonfarm workers excluding proprietors, the self- 
employed, and household workers. Both series are also available for State 
and local government workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State and local government workers 
combined. Federal workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability sample consists of about 2,200 
private nonfarm establishments providing about 12,000 occupational ob- 
servations and 700 State and local government establishments providing 
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3,500 occupational observations selected to represent total employment in 
each sector. On average, each reporting unit provides wage and compensa- 
tion information on five well-specified occupations. Data are collected each 
quarter for the pay period including the 12th day of March, June, Septem- 
ber, and December. 

Fixed employment weights from the 1970 Census of Population are used 
each quarter to calculate the indexes for civilian, private, and State and 
local governments. These fixed weights, also used to derive all of the 
industry and occupation series indexes, ensure that changes in these in- 
dexes reflect only changes in compensation, not employment shifts among 
industries or occupations with different levels of wages and compensation. 
For the bargaining status, region, and metropolitan/nonmetropolitan area 
series, however, employment data by industry and occupation are not 
available from the census. Instead, the 1970 employment weights are 
reallocated within these series each quarter based on the current sample. 
Therefore, these indexes are not strictly comparable to those for the aggre- 
gate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, salaries, and the employer 
costs for employee benefits. 


Wages and salaries consist of earnings before payroll deductions, in- 
cluding production bonuses, incentive earnings, commissions, and cost-of- 


living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers for paid leave, supplemental pay 
(including nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retirement and savings 
plans, and legally required benefits (such as social security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and employee benefits are such items 
as payment-in-kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index data series began in the fourth quarter of 
1975, with the quarterly percent change in wages and salaries in the private 
nonfarm sector. Data on employer costs for employee benefits were in- 
cluded in 1980 to produce, when combined with the wages and salaries 
series, a measure of the percent change in employer costs for employee 
total compensation. State and local government units were added to the ECI 
coverage in 1981, providing a measure of total compensation change in the 
civilian nonfarm economy (excluding Federal employees). Historical in- 
dexes (June 1981=100) of the quarterly rates of change are presented in the 
May issue of the BLs monthly periodical, Current Wage Developments. 


Additional sources of information 


For a more detailed discussion of the Employment Cost Index, see 
Chapter 11, “The Employment Cost Index,” in the Handbook of Methods, 
Bulletin 2134-1 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982), chapter 11, and the 
following Monthly Labor Review articles: “Employment Cost Index: a 
measure of change in the ‘price of labor’,” July 1975; “How benefits will 
be incorporated into the Employment Cost Index,” January 1978; 
“Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index,” May 1982; and 
“Introducing new weights for the Employment Cost Index,” June 1985. 

Data on the EC! are also available in BLS quarterly press releases issued 
in the month following the reference months of March, June, September, 
and December; and from the Handbook of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2217 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1985). 


Collective bargaining settlements 
Description of the series 


Collective bargaining settlements data provide statistical measures of 
negotiated adjustments (increases, decreases, and freezes) in compensation 
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(wages and benefits costs) and wages alone, quarterly for private industry ; 
and semiannually for State and local government. Compensation measures § 
cover all collective bargaining situations involving 5,000 workers or more ¢ 
and wage measures cover all situations involving 1,000 workers or more. . 
These data, covering private nonagricultural industries and State and local | 
governments, are calculated using information obtained from bargaining 2 
agreements on file with the Bureau, parties to the agreements, and second- - 
ary sources, such as newspaper accounts. The data are not seasonally ; 
adjusted. 

Settlement data are measured in terms of future specified adjustments: : 
those that will occur within 12 months after contract ratification—first t 
year—and all adjustments that will occur over the life of the contract t 
expressed as an average annual rate. Adjustments are worker weighted. . 
Both first-year and over-the-life measures exclude wage changes that may / 
occur under cost-of-living clauses that are triggered by future movements 5) 
in the Consumer Price Index. 

Effective wage adjustments measure all adjustments occurring in the : 
reference period, regardless of the settlement date. Included are changes 5 
from settlements reached during the period, changes deferred from con- - 
tracts negotiated in earlier periods, and changes under cost-of-living adjust- - 
ment clauses. Each wage change is worker weighted. The changes are » 
prorated over all workers under agreements during the reference period i 
yielding the average adjustment. 


Definitions 


Wage rate changes are calculated by dividing newly negotiated wages § 
by the average hourly earnings, excluding overtime, at the time the agree- - 
ment is reached. Compensation changes are calculated by dividing the 
change in the value of the newly negotiated wage and benefit package by // 
existing average hourly compensation, which includes the cost of previ- - 
ously negotiated benefits, legally required social insurance programs, and j 
average hourly earnings. 

Compensation changes are calculated by placing a value on the benefit 
portion of the settlements at the time they are reached. The cost estimates 5 
are based on the assumption that conditions existing at the time of settle- - 
ment (for example, methods of financing pensions or composition of labor 
force) will remain constant. The data, therefore, are measures of negotiated | 
changes and not of total changes in employer cost. 

Contract duration runs from the effective date of the agreement to the 2 
expiration date or first wage reopening date, if applicable. Average annual 
percent changes over the contract term take account of the compounding of 
successive changes. 


Notes on the data 


Care should be exercised in comparing the size and nature of the settle- 
ments in State and local government with those in the private sector because | 
of differences in bargaining practices and settlement characteristics. A 
principal difference is the incidence of cost-of-living adjustment (COLA) 
clauses which cover only about 2 percent of workers under a few local 
government settlements, but cover 50 percent of workers under private 
sector settlements. Agreements without CoLa’s tend to provide larger speci- 
fied wage increases than those with CoLa’s. Another difference is that State : 
and local government bargaining frequently excludes pension benefits s 
which are often prescribed by law. In the private sector, in contrast, . 
pensions are typically a bargaining issue. 


Additional sources of information 


For a more detailed discussion on the series, see of the 8s Handbook of | 
Methods, Bulletin 2134—1 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982), chapter 10. 
Comprehensive data are published in press releases issued quarterly (in| 
January, April, July, and October) for private industry, and semi-. 


annually (in February and August) for State and local government. Histor- 
ical data and additional detailed tabulations for the prior calendar year 
appear in the April issue of the BLS monthly periodical, Current Wage 
Developments . 


Work stoppages 


Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the number and duration of major 
strikes or lockouts (involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring during the 
month (or year), the number of workers involved, and the amount of time 
lost because of stoppage. 

Data are largely from newspaper accounts and cover only establishments 
directly involved in a stoppage. They do not measure the indirect or second- 
ary effect of stoppages on other establishments whose employees are idle 
owing to material shortages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of strikes and lockouts involving 
1,000 workers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of workers directly involved in the 
stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate number of work days lost by 
workers involved in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of estimated working time: Aggregate 
work days lost as a percent of the aggregate number of standard work days 
in the period multiplied by total employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one terminated in 1981 that 
covered strikes involving six workers or more. 


Additional sources of information 


Data for each calendar year are reported in a BLS press release issued in 
the first quarter of the following year. Monthly data appear in the BLS 


monthly periodical, Current Wage Developments . Historical data appear in 
the ats Handbook of Labor Statistics . 


Other compensation data 


Other BLs data on pay and benefits, not included in the Current Labor 
Statistics section of the Monthly Labor Review, appear in and consist of the 
following: 

Industry Wage Surveys provide data for specific occupations selected to 
represent an industry’s wage structure and the types of activities performed 
by its workers. The Bureau collects information on weekly work schedules, 
shift operations and pay differentials, paid holiday and vacation practices, 
and information on incidence of health, insurance, and retirement plans. 
Reports are issued throughout the year as the surveys are completed. 
Summaries of the data and special analyses also appear in the Monthly 
Labor Review . 

Area Wage Surveys annually provide data for selected office, clerical, 
professional, technical, maintenance, toolroom, powerplant, material 
movement, and custodial occupations common to a wide variety of indus- 
tries in the areas (labor markets) surveyed. Reports are issued throughout 
the year as the surveys are completed. Summaries of the data and special 
analyses also appear in the Review. 

The National Survey of Professional, Administrative, Technical, and 
Clerical Pay provides detailed information annually on salary levels and 
distributions for the types of jobs mentioned in the survey’s title in private 
employment. Although the definitions of the jobs surveyed reflect the 
duties and responsibilities in private industry, they are designed to match 
specific pay grades of Federal white-collar employees under the General 
Schedule pay system. Accordingly, this survey provides the legally re- 
quired information for comparing the pay of salaried employees in the 
Federal civil service with pay in private industry. (See Federal Pay Com- 
parability Act of 1970, 5 U.s.c. 5305.) Data are published in a BLS news 
release issued in the summer and in a bulletin each fall; summaries and 
analytical articles also appear in the Review. 

Employee Benefits Survey provides nationwide information on the inci- 
dence and characteristics of employee benefit plans in medium and large 
establishments in the United States, excluding Alaska and Hawaii. Data are 
published in an annual BLs news release and bulletin, as well as in special 
articles appearing in the Review. 


PRICE DATA 
(Tables 2; 30-41) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail 
and primary markets in the United States. Price indexes are given in 
relation to a base period (1967 = 100, unless otherwise noted). 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (cP!) is a measure of the average change in 
the prices paid by urban consumers for a fixed market basket of goods and 
services. The cpi is calculated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose primary source of income is 
derived from the employment of wage earners and clerical workers, and the 
other consisting of all urban households. The wage earner index (CPI-w) is 
a continuation of the historic index that was introduced well over a half- 
century ago for use in wage negotiations. As new uses were developed for 
the cp! in recent years, the need for a broader and more representative index 
became apparent. The all urban consumer index (cPI-U) introduced in 1978 
is representative of the 1972-73 buying habits of about 80 percent of the 
noninstitutional population of the United States at that time, compared with 
40 percent represented in the cpi-w. In addition to wage earners and clerical 


workers, the cPI-U covers professional, managerial, and technical workers, 
the self-employed, short-term workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The cpl is based on prices of food, clothing, shelter, fuel, drugs, trans- 
portation fares, doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods and services 
that people buy for day-to-day living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged between major revisions so that only 
price changes will be measured. All taxes directly associated with the 
purchase and use of items are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 24,000 retail establishments and 24,000 
tenants in 85 urban areas across the country are used to develop the “U.S. 
city average.” Separate estimates for 28 major urban centers are presented 
in table 31. The areas listed are as indicated in footnote 1 to the table. The 
area indexes measure only the average change in prices for each area since 
the base period, and do not indicate differences in the level of prices among 
cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the way in which homeownership 
costs are measured for the cpI-u. A rental equivalence method replaced the 
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asset-price approach to homeownership costs for that series. In January 
1985, the same change was made in the CPI-W. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from the investment component of 
homeownership so that the index would reflect only the cost of shelter 
services provided by owner-occupied homes. 


Additional sources of information 


For a discussion of the general method for computing the CPI, see BLS 
Handbook of Methods, Volume II, The Consumer Price Index, Bulletin 
2134—2 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1984). The recent change in the mea- 
surement of homeownership costs is discussed in Robert Gillingham and 
Walter Lane, “Changing the treatment of shelter costs for homeowners in 
the cpI,” Monthly Labor Review, June 1982, pp. 9-14. 

Additional detailed cp! data and regular analyses of consumer price 
changes are provided in the cp/ Detailed Report, a monthly publication of 
the Bureau. Historical data for the overall cri and for selected groupings 
may be found in the Handbook of Labor Statistics , Bulletin 2217 (Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1985). 


Producer price indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (Prt) measure average changes in prices re- 
ceived in primary markets of the United States by producers of commodi- 
ties in all stages of processing. The sample used for calculating these 
indexes currently contains about 3,200 commodities and about 60,000 
quotations per month selected to represent the movement of prices of all 
commodities produced in the manufacturing, agriculture, forestry, fishing, 
mining, gas and electricity, and public utilities sectors. The stage of proc- 
essing structure of Producer Price Indexes organizes products by class of 
buyer and degree of fabrication (that is, finished goods, intermediate 
goods, and crude materials). The traditional commodity structure of PPI 
organizes products by similarity of end-use or material composition. 

To the extent possible, prices used in calculating Producer Price Indexes 
apply to the first significant commercial transaction in the United States 
from the production or central marketing point. Price data are generally 
collected monthly, primarily by mail questionnaire. Most prices are ob- 
tained directly from producing companies on a voluntary and confidential 
basis. Prices generally are reported for the Tuesday of the week containing 
the 13th day of the month. 

Since January 1976, price changes for the various commodities have 
been averaged together with implicit quantity weights representing their 
importance in the total net selling value of all commodities as of 1972. The 
detailed data are aggregated to obtain indexes for stage-of-processing 
groupings, commodity groupings, durability-of-product groupings, and a 
number of special composite groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original publication. 


Notes on the data 


Beginning with the January 1986 issue, the Review is no longer present- 
ing tables of Producer Price Indexes for commodity groupings, special 
composite groups, or SIC industries. However, these data will continue to 
be presented in the Bureau’s monthly publication Producer Price Indexes . 
Series on the net output of major mining and manufacturing industry groups 
will appear in the Review starting with data for July 1986. 

The Bureau has completed the first major stage of its comprehensive 
overhaul of the theory, methods, and procedures used to construct the 
Producer Price Indexes. Changes include the replacement of judgment 
sampling with probability sampling techniques; expansion to systematic 
coverage of the net output of virtually all industries in the mining and 
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manufacturing sectors; a shift from a commodity to an industry orientation; 
the exclusion of imports from, and the inclusion of exports in, the survey 
universe; and the respecification of commodities priced to conform to 
Bureau of the Census definitions. These and other changes have been 
phased in gradually since 1978. The result is a system of indexes that is 
easier to use in conjunction with data on wages, productivity, and employ- 
ment and other series that are organized in terms of the Standard Industrial 
Classification and the Census product class designations. 


Additional sources of information 


For a discussion of the methodology for computing Producer Price In- 
dexes, see BLS Handbook of Methods , Bulletin 2134-1 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1982), chapter 7. 

Additional detailed data and analyses of price changes are provided 
monthly in Producer Price Indexes. Selected historical data may be found 
in the Handbook of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2217 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1985). 


International price indexes 


Description of the series 


The BLs International Price Program produces quarterly export and 
import price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded between the United 
States and the rest of the world. The export price index provides a measure 
of price change for all products sold by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. 
(“Residents” is defined as in the national income accounts: it includes 
corporations, businesses, and individuals but does not require the organiza- 
tions to be U.S. owned nor the individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of price change for goods purchased 
from other countries by U.S. residents. With publication of an all-import 
index in February 1983 and an all-export index in February 1984, all U.S. 
merchandise imports and exports now are represented in these indexes. The 
reference period for the indexes is 1977 = 100, unless otherwise indicated. 

The product universe for both the import and export indexes includes raw 
materials, agricultural products, semifinished manufactures, and finished 
manufactures, including both capital and consumer goods. Price data for 
these items are collected quarterly by mail questionnaire. In nearly all 
cases, the data are collected directly from the exporter or importer, al- 
though in a few cases, prices are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered refer to prices at the U.S. border 
for exports and at either the foreign border or the U.S. border for imports. 
For nearly all products, the prices refer to transactions completed during the 
first 2 weeks of the third month of each calendar quarter—March, June, 
September, and December. Survey respondents are asked to indicate all 
discounts, allowances, and rebates applicable to the reported prices, so that 
the price used in the calculation of the indexes is the actual price for which 
the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices for U.S. exports and imports, 
indexes are also published for detailed product categories of exports and 
imports. These categories are defined by the 4- and S-digit level of detail 
of the Standard Industrial Trade Classification System (sic). The calcula- 
tion of indexes by siTc category facilitates the comparison of U.S. price 
trends and sector production with similar data for other countries. Detailed 
indexes are also computed and published on a Standard Industrial Classifi- 
cation (sic-based) basis, as well as by end-use class. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are weighted indexes of the 
Laspeyeres type. Price relatives are assigned equal importance within each 
weight category and are then aggregated to the sitc level. The values 
assigned to each weight category are based on trade value figures compiled 
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by the Bureau of the Census. The trade weights currently used to compute 
both indexes relate to 1980. 

Because a price index depends on the same items being priced from 
period to period, it is necessary to recognize when a product’s specifica- 
tions or terms of transaction have been modified. For this reason, the 
Bureau’s quarterly questionnaire requests detailed descriptions of the phys- 
ical and functional characteristics of the products being priced, as well as 
information on the number of units bought or sold, discounts, credit terms, 
packaging, class of buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are changes 
in either the specifications or terms of transaction of a product, the dollar 
value of each change is deleted from the total price change to obtain the 
“pure” change. Once this value is determined, a linking procedure is 
employed which allows for the continued repricing of the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred pricing basis is f.a.s. (free 
alongside ship) U.S. port of exportation. When firms report export prices 
f.o.b. (free on board), production point information is collected which 
enables the Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port of exportation. 


An attempt is made to collect two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.o.b. at the foreign port of exportation, which is consistent with the 
basis for valuation of imports in the national accounts. The second is the 
import price c.i.f. (cost, insurance, and freight) at the U.S. port of impor- 
tation, which also includes the other costs associated with bringing the 
product to the U.S. border. It does not, however, include duty charges. 


Additional sources of information 


For a discussion of the general method of computing International Price 
Indexes, see BLS Handbook of Methods , Bulletin 2134-1 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1982), chapter 8. 

Additional detailed data and analyses of international price develop- 
ments are presented in the Bureau’s quarterly publication U.S. Import and 
Export Price Indexes and in occasional Monthly Labor Review articles 
prepared by BLs analysts. Selected historical data may be found in the 
Handbook of Labor Statistics , Bulletin 2217 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1985). 


PRODUCTIVITY DATA 
(Tables 2; 42-47) 


U. S. productivity and related data 
Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real physical output to real input. As 
such, they encompass a family of measures which include single factor 
input measures, such as output per unit of labor input (output per hour) or 
output per unit of capital input, as well as measures of multifactor produc- 
tivity (output per unit of labor and capital inputs combined). The Bureau 
indexes show the change in output relative to changes in the various inputs. 
The measures cover the business, nonfarm business, manufacturing, and 
nonfinancial corporate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly compensation, unit labor costs, unit 
nonlabor payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor productivity) is the value of 
goods and services in constant prices produced per hour of labor input. 
Output per unit of capital services (capital productivity) is the value of 
goods and services in constant dollars produced per unit of capital services 
input. 

Multifactor productivity is the ratio output per unit of labor and capital 
inputs combined. Changes in this measure reflect changes in a number of 
factors which affect the production process such as changes in technology, 
shifts in the composition of the labor force, changes in capacity utilization, 
research and development, skill and efforts of the work force, manage- 
ment, and so forth. Changes in the output per hour measures reflect the 
impact of these factors as well as the substitution of capital for labor. 

Compensation per hour is the wages and salaries of employees plus 
employers’ contributions for social insurance and private benefit plans, and 
the wages, salaries, and supplementary payments for the self-employed 
(except for nonfinancial corporations in which there are no self- 
employed)—the sum divided by hours paid for. Real compensation per 
hour is compensation per hour deflated by the change in the Consumer 
Price Index for All Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs is the labor compensation costs expended in the produc- 
tion of a unit of output and is derived by dividing compensation by output. 
Unit nonlabor payments include profits, depreciation, interest, and indi- 
rect taxes per unit of output. They are computed by subtracting compensa- 
tion of all persons from current dollar value of output and dividing by 
output. Unit nonlabor costs contain all the components of unit nonlabor 
payments except unit profits. 


Unit profits include corporate profits and the value of inventory adjust- 
ments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours paid of payroll workers, self- 
employed persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Capital services is the flow of services from the capital stock used in 
production. It is developed from measures of the net stock of physical 
assets—equipment, structures, land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Labor and capital inputs combined are derived by combining changes 
in labor and capital inputs with weights which represent each component’s 
share of total output. The indexes for capital services and combined units 
of labor and capital are based on changing weights which are averages of 
the shares in the current and preceding year (the Tornquist index-number 
formula). 


Notes on the data 


Output measures for the business sector and the nonfarm businesss sector 
exclude the constant dollar value of owner-occupied housing, rest of world, 
households and institutions, and general government output from the con- 
stant dollar value of gross national product. The measures are derived from 
data supplied by the Bureau of Economic Analysis, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, and the Federal Reserve Board. Quarterly manufacturing out- 
put indexes are adjusted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to annual esti- 
mates of output (gross product originating) from the Bureau of Economic 
Analysis. Compensation and hours data are developed from data of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Bureau of Economic Analysis. 

The productivity and associated cost measures in tables 42-44 describe 
the relationship between output in real terms and the labor time and capital 
services involved in its production. They show the changes from period to 
period in the amount of goods and services produced per unit of input. 
Although these measures relate output to hours and capital services, they 
do not measure the contributions of labor, capital, or any other specific 
factor of production. Rather, they reflect the joint effect of many influ- 
ences, including changes in technology; capital investment; level of output, 
utilization of capacity, energy, and materials; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and the characteristics and efforts of the work force. 


Additional sources of information 


Descriptions of methodology underlying the measurement of output per 
hour and multifactor productivity are found in the BLs Handbook of Meth- 
ods, Bulletin 2134—1 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982), chapter 13. His- 
torical data for selected industries are provided in the Bureau’s Handbook 
of Labor Statistics , 1985, Bulletin 2217. 
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International comparisons 


Description of the series 


Comparative measures of labor force, employment, and unemployment 
(tables 45 and 46) are prepared regularly for the United States, Canada, 
Australia, Japan, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and Sweden. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, are pre- 
pared monthly for most of the countries, the other measures, annually. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics also prepares international comparisons 
of manufacturing labor productivity and labor costs (table 47) that cover the 
United States and 11 foreign countries—those listed above plus Belgium 
and Norway. These measures are limited to trend comparisons; that is, 
intercountry series of changes over time, rather than level comparisons 
because reliable international comparisons of the levels of manufacturing 
are unavailable. The U.S. measures are described in the notes on U.S. 
productivity measurement; the measures for foreign countries are compiled 
from various national and international data sources. 


Definitions 


Output measures are constant value output (value added) from the 
national accounts of each country, except for those for Japan prior to 1970 
and for the Netherlands for 1969 forward, which are indexes of industrial 
production. The national accounting methods for measuring real output 
differ considerably among the 12 countries, but the use of different proce- 
dures does not, in itself, connote lack of comparability—rather, it reflects 
differences among countries in the availability and reliability of underlying 
data series. 

Hours and compensation measures refer to all employed persons in- 
cluding the self-employed in the United States and Canada, and to all wage 
and salary employees in the other countries. Hours refer to hours paid in 
the United States, hours worked in the other countries. Compensation 
(labor costs) includes not only all payments made directly to employees 
and employer expenditures for social insurance and private benefit plans, 
but changes in significant employment or payroll taxes that are not compen- 
sation to employees but are labor costs to employers (France, Sweden, and 
the United Kingdom). Self-employed workers are included in the U.S. and 


Canadian figures by assuming that their hourly compensation is equal to the 
average for wage and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


The data for the foreign countries in tables 45 and 46 have been adjusted, 
where necessary, for greater comparability with U.S. definitions of em- 
ployment and unemployment. The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends in each country. Therefore, the 
adjusted statistics relate to the civilian population age 16 and over in the 
United States, France, and Sweden, and from 1973 forward, Great Britain; 
15 and over in Canada, Australia, Japan, Germany, and the Netherlands; 
and 14 and over in Italy. Prior to 1973, the data for Great Britain related 
to persons age 15 and over. The institutional population is included in the 
denominator of the labor force participation rates and employment- 
population ratios for Japan and Germany. 

For most of the countries in table 47, the measures refer to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Standard Industrial Classification. 
However, the measures for France (beginning 1959), Italy (beginning 
1970), and the United Kingdom (beginning 1976) refer to manufacturing 
and mining less energy-related products. For all countries, manufacturing 
includes the activities of government enterprises. 

In addition, for all countries, preliminary estimates for recent years are 
generally based on current indicators of manufacturing output, employment 
and hours, and hourly compensation until national accounts and other 
statistics used for the long-term measures become available. 


Additional sources of information 


For further information, see International Comparisons of Unemploy- 
ment, Bulletin 1979 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1978), Appendix B and 
Supplements to Appendix B. Additional detail is also found in the BLs 
Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2134-1, (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1982), chapter 16. Additional international comparison statistics are avail- 
able in the Handbook of Labor Statistics Bulletin 2217 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1985). The most recent statistics are presented and analyzed 
annually in the Monthly Labor Review, typically in the December issue 
(for the previous year) and in February. 


OCCUPATIONAL INJURY AND ILLNESS DATA 
(Table 48) 


Description of the series 


The Annual Survey of Occupational Injuries and IIInesses is designed to 
collect data on injuries and illnesses based on records which employers in 
the following industries maintain under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act of 1970: agriculture, forestry, and fishing; oil and gas extraction; 
construction; manufacturing; transportation and public utilities; wholesale 
and retail trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; and services. Excluded 
from the survey are self-employed individuals, farmers with fewer than 11 
employees, employers regulated by other Federal safety and health laws, 
and Federal, State, and local government agencies. 

Because the survey is a Federal—State cooperative program and the data 
must meet the needs of participating State agencies, an independent sam- 
ple is selected for each State. The sample is selected to represent all pri- 
vate industries in the States and territories. The sample size for the 
survey is dependent upon (1) the characteristics for which estimates are 
needed; (2) the industries for which estimates are desired; (3) the charac- 
teristics of the population being sampled; (4) the target reliability of the 
estimates; and (5) the survey design employed. 

While there are many characteristics upon which the sample design could 
be based, the total recorded case incidence rate is used because it is one of 
the most important characteristics and the least variable; therefore, it re- 
quires the smallest sample size. 

The survey is based on stratified random sampling with a Neyman 
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allocation and a ratio estimator. The characteristics used to stratify the 
establishments are the Standard Industrial Classification (sic) code and size 
of employment. 


Definitions 


Recordable occupational injuries and illnesses are: (1) occupational 
deaths, regardless of the time between injury and death, or the length of the 
illness; or (2) nonfatal occupational illnesses; or (3) nonfatal occupational 
injuries which involve one or more of the following: loss of consciousness, 
restriction of work or motion, transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
(other than first aid). 

Occupational injury is any injury such as a cut, fracture, sprain, ampu- 
tation, and so forth, which results from a work accident or from exposure 
involving a single incident in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal condition or disorder, other than 
one resulting from an occupational injury, caused by exposure to environ- - 
mental factors associated with employment. It includes acute and chronic 
illnesses or disease which may be caused by inhalation, absorption, inges- 
tion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday cases are cases which involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workday cases involving restricted work activity are those case: 
which result in restricted work activity only. ; 


Lost workdays away from work are the number of workdays (consec- 
utive or not) on which the employee would have worked but could not 
because of occupational injury or illness. 

Lost workdays—restricted work activity are the number of workdays 
(consecutive or not) on which, because of injury or illness: (1) the em- 
ployee was assigned to another job on a temporary basis; or (2) the em- 
ployee worked at a permanent job less than full time; or (3) the employee 
worked at a permanently assigned job but could not perform all duties 
normally connected with it. 

The number of days away from work or days of restricted work 
activity does not include the day of injury or onset of illness or any days 
on which the employee would not have worked even though able to work. 

Incidence rates represent the number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
workdays per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


Estimates are made for industries and employment-size classes and for 
severity classification: fatalities, lost workday cases, and nonfatal cases 
without lost workdays. Lost workday cases are separated into those where 
the employee would have worked but could not and those in which work 
activity was restricted. Estimates of the number of cases and the number of 
days lost are made for both categories. 

Most of the estimates are in the form of incidence rates, defined as the 
number of injuries and illnesses, or lost workdays, per 100 full-time em- 
ployees. For this purpose, 200,000 employee hours represent 100 em- 
ployee years (2,000 hours per employee). Only a few of the available 
measures are included in the Handbook of Labor Statistics . Full detail is 
presented in the annual bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses in the 
United States, by Industry . 


Comparable data for individual States are available from the BLS Office 
of Occupational Safety and Health Statistics. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to BLs by the Mine Safety and 
Health Administration and the Federal Railroad Administration, respec- 
tively. Data from these organizations are included in BLS and State publica- 
tions. Federal employee experience is compiled and published by the Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Administration. Data on State and local 
government employees are collected by about half of the States and territo- 
ries; these data are not compiled nationally. 


Additional sources of information 


The Supplementary Data System provides detailed information describ- 
ing various factors associated with work-related injuries and illnesses. 
These data are obtained from information reported by employers to State 
workers’ compensation agencies. The Work Injury Report program exam- 
ines selected types of accidents through an employee survey which focuses 
on the circumstances surrounding the injury. These data are not included 
in the Handbook of Labor Statistics but are available from the BLS Office 
of Occupational Safety and Health Statistics. 

The definitions of occupational injuries and illnesses and lost workdays 
are from Recordkeeping Requirements under the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act of 1970. For additional data, see Occupational Injuries and 
Illnesses in the United States, by Industry, annual Bureau of Labor 
Statistics bulletin; BLS Handbook of Methods , Bulletin 2134-1 (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1982), chapter 17; Handbook of Labor Statistics , Bulletin 
2217 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1985), pp. 41 1-14; annual reports in the 
Monthly Labor Review; and annual U.S. Department of Labor press 
releases. 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW April 1986 ¢ Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


1984 1985 
indi 1984 1985 = aon 
Selected indicators : * Kr F ; “ iM 
Employment data alg 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized population 
(household survey)' 
Labor force participation rate 64.4 64.8 64.1 64.5 64.4 64.5 64.8 64.7 64.7 
Employment-population ratio .. 59.5 60.1 59.0 59.6 59.7 59.8 60.1 60.0 60.1 
Unemployment rate ...... mS Tie 7.9 7.5 7.4 7.2 7.3 7.3 7.2 
MQ Niro cssatescscachexe 7.4 7.0 7.9 7.4 7.3 7.1 7.1 7.1 7.0 
16 to 24 years . 14.4 14.1 15.0 14.3 14.5 13.8 14.1 14.2 14.0 
25 years and over 5.7 5.3 6.1 57 5.5 5.4 5.4 5.4 5.3 
WOMEN are ecreretecrtceatereatcinstctcenogoiseeescuemrbetanatsssere=ns # 7.6 7.4 7.9 7.6 7.6 hs 7.6 WH) 7.4 
16 to 24 years . * 13.3 13.0 13.9 13:5 13.1 12.9 13.1 13.0 12.7 
25 years and over .. 6.0 5.9 6.1 5.9 6.0 5.9 6.0 6.0 5.9 
Unemployment rate, 15 weeks and over 2.4 2.0 2.7 2.5 2.3 2.1 2.0 2.0 2.0 
Employment, nonagricultural (payroll data):', 
Total .... 94,461 97,699 93,035 94,013 94,915 95,849 96,640 97,338 97,967, 8 
Private sector . 78,477 81,404 77,153 78,082 78,898 79,745 80,522 81,143 81,588 823 
GOOdS-PrOGUCING .......-scsseccseesseecssessnessnecesscesutssutenscnnsssnseenncnnnennessanensess 24,730 25,057 24,402 24,680 24,861 24,973 25,077 25,055 24,986 252) 


19,412 19,426 19,182 19,394 19,509 19,564 19,564 19,430 19,331 191 


Manufacturing . 
69,731 72,643 68,633 69,333 70,055 70,876 71,563 72,283 72,981 737. 


Service-producing .... 


Average hours: 


Private sector 35.3 35.1 35.3 35.3 35.3 35.2 35.1 35.1 35.1 
Manufacturing .. aos 40.7 40.5 40.9 40.8 40.5 40.5 40.4 40.3 40.5 
OVEFIME ....0:c:.ssseenseecesrereeonees 3.4 3.3 3.5 3.5 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.2 3.3 


Employment Cost Index 


Percent change in the ECI, compensation:? 


All workers (excluding farm, household, and Federal workers) ....... - - 1.7 8 1.3 1.2 1.3 ef 1.6 
Private industry workers ... at = - 1.7 9 8 1.3 1.2 8 1.3 
Goods-producing? ...... - - 1.6 9 9 1A 1.5 i 6 
Servicing-producing? ..... Fcc - - 1.9 1.0 */ 1.4 1.0 1.0 1.8 
State and local government WOFKEYS ........:ssccsecesesessesnssessnseesseeneenes - - 1.6 4 3.5 1.0 1.2 2 3.4 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry) 
Union - - 1.5 9 Bf at tf 6 8 
Nonunion - - 1.8 1.0 9 1.3 1.6 1.0 1.4 
1 Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 3 Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Sere 
2 Annual changes are December-to-December change. Quarterly changes calculated producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
using the last month of each quarter. - Data not available. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


1984 
Selected measures 1984 1985 eres 
Il Wt IV | i] il IV 
Compensation data: ', 2 \ | If si 
Employment Cost Index--Compensation (wages, salaries, 
benefits) 
“eipe 2 best = - 1.7 0.8 1.3 1.2 1.3 0.7 1.6 0.6 
vate nonfarm ......... a - - tem 9 8 1.3 1.2 8 1.3 6 
Employment Cost Index--Wages and Salaries 
oa nonfarm ve - - 1.2 8 1.3 1.2 1.2 6 
rivate nonfarm < = 4.2 9 8 42 42 14 6 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All urban consumers): All items ....... 3.8 4.0 1.3 At 1.2 Re | 1.0 a vs 9 
Producer Price Index 
Finished goods 1.7 1.8 1.5 te) =15 9 0 7, md 25 
Finished consumer goods .. 1.6 1.5 4.2% =3 -5 8 =) 7 -1.4 25 
Capital equipment .... ne 1.8 2s i 5 -5 1 1.3 4 -1.4 24 
Intermediate materials, supplies, components ... 1.3 a) 3 6 -.4 - -.4 2 -5 3 
Crude materials =1.2 5.5 5.4 -3.6 -2.9 1 -4.0 -3.8 -7.8 9.9 
U.S. Export Price Index - - - = a = = rz = = 
U.S. Import Price Index = s = = ms zi ze = _ a 
Productivity data ' 
Output per hour of all persons: 
Business sector a] 2 2.6 2.0 Be 1.3 i} -1 “0 mi | 
Nonfarm business sector .. 1.6 -.2 2.6 1.7 fee 8 | -4 ‘f -. 
Nonfinancial corporations ° .... 2.1 = 3.5 2.9 1.5 8 -.3 -.9 4 - 
1 Annual changes are December-to-December change. Quarterly changes 2 Excludes Federal and private household workers. 
are calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and Price data Output per hour of all employees. 
are not seasonally adjusted and the price data are not compounded. Productivity -— Data not available. 
data are seasonally adjusted. 
3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 
Quarterly average L. Four quarters ended in-- 
Components 1984 1985 1984 1985 
T T 7 ie 
Hl IV | I Wl IV Ul IV | i} Hl IV 
= Tt q = ig 
Average hourly compensation:' 
All persons, business sector - - - - - - - - - - - - 
All employees, nonfarm business sector .... - ~ - - - - - - - - - - 
Hourly earnings Index:? 
All private nonfarm - - - - - - - - - - = - 
Employment Cost Index--compensation: 
Civilian nonfarm ° . oe 13 Hine 1.3 0.7 1.6 0.6 6 5.2 48 4.6 4.9 4.3 
Private MOMPALM ..csccececeseccocscssssssecenesssceesscesssensescscsenessencscssnnatecssnaneaeanscetst® 8 1.3 1.2 8 1.3 6 4.8 4.9 4.4 4.2 47 3.9 
UIMIOLY ccycccescovnsecervnscvssucsesrsosessuneconcsoacvasesurvenrvonsdanatsanenanesdasoosonnssedvernrorensssns® “iif eal a 6 8 ‘3) 41 4.3 35 3.1 3.2 2.6 
Nonunion ...... < Ae) 1.3 1.6 1.0 1.4 6 52 5:2 4.9 4.9 5.4 4.6 
State and local GOVerMMENt .........sssssscsssecesecrseesesessseesesnnnecnsesnnnsnnnansy sett 3.5 1.0 4.2 ye 3.4 7 6.6 6.6 6.3 61 6.0 Bei, 
Employment Cost Index--wages and salaries: 
Civilian nonfarm? 1.3 1.2 ie 9 1.7 6 4.3 4.5 44 45 5.0 4.4 
Private nonfarm .... 8 1.2 1.2 14 1.3 6 41 441 44 4.3 4.8 41 
Union ......... a) A} A Asa 9 5 3.3 3.4 3.0 3.4 3.6 3.1 
NNOMUNIIOM .-0-ueoececeoeccsssesscncsenssvoecetasncnracnensoesseusnensnonntnscessosennetececennesrcntersseete 8 1.3 1.4 44 1.5 6 45 4.5 4.6 4.8 5.4 4.6 
State and local governments .... 3.4 8 1.0 te 3.5 8 5.8 5.9 5.6 5:5) 5.6 5.6 
Total effective wage adjustments? .... 1.2 ve 8 8 We 5 4.2 3.7 3.6 35 3.5 3.3 
From current settlements ..... we 3 4 2 ke 2 1.0 8 a7 f 9 9 7 
From prior settlements ......... oa 2 6 5 6 2 21 2.0 2.2 1.9 1.8 1.8 
From cost-of-living provision .......... 3 2 a Ai! 4 1 1.2 9 oi 7 8 8 
Negotiated wage adjustments from settlements* 
First-year adjustments 21 2 3.3 2.5 2.0 2.1 3.2 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.3 
Annual rate over life of contract 2.6 nls) 3.2 2.8 3.1 2.8 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.5 ral 
Negotiated wage and benefit adjustments from settlements:° 
First-year adjustment ee, 3.7 3.6 3.5 2.0 2.0 4.2 3.6 3.4 3.5 3.1 - 
Annual rate over life of contract 3.1 20) 27) 34) 3.0 L4l S.2) 028) 26> Ati, By 28 
1 Seasonally adjusted. most recent data are preliminary. 
2 Production or nonsupervisory workers. 5 Limited to major collective bargaining units of 5,000 workers or more. The 
3 Excludes Federal and household workers. most recent data are preliminary. 
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Limited to major collective bargaining units of 1,000 workers or more. The - Data not available. 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW April 1986 ¢@ Current Labor Statistics: Employment Data 


4. Employment status of the total population, by sex, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Number in thousands) 


Annual average 


Employment status =| t 
as 1984 1985 Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 


TOTAL 


instituti Os os Aine 78,0 179,912] 179,219| 179,368] 179,501] 179,649 179,798| 179,967] 180,131] 180,304| 180,470 180,642| 180,810) 181,361 
Ap! capsmeale) Smeitale : i 117,167| 116,685] 117,036] 116,958} 117,044) 1 16,726| 116,976| 117,069] 117,522) 117,814] 117,832) 1 17,927| 118,477 
Participation rate ° rag ; 65.1 65.1 65.2 65.2 65.2 64.9 65.0 65.0 65.2 65.3 65.2 65.2 65.3 

Total employed 2 ........esssecsseeeseeenee 108,856| 108,290] 108,652] 108,574] 108,644) 1 08,303} 108,575] 108,936] 109,251] 109,513} 109,671 109,904| 110,646 
hati emma abaeaatas 59.9 60.5 60.4 60.6 60.5 60.5 60.2 60.3 60.5 60.6 60.7 60.7 60.8 61.0 
Resident Armed Forces ' 1,697 1,706 1,703 1,701 1,702 1,705 1,702 1,704 1,726 1,732 1,700 1,702 1,698 1,691 
Civilian employed .... 105,005] 107,150) 106,587} 106,951) 106,872] 106,939] 106,601 106,871| 107,210] 107,519] 107,813] 107,969) 108,206} 108,955 
3,321 3,179 3,325 3,314 3,353 3,284 3,140 3,120 3,095 3,017 3,058 3,070 3,151 3,299 


Agriculture 
Riorapicard industries ...... 101,685| 103,971| 103,262] 103,637) 103,519] 103,655) 103,461 103,751| 104,115] 104,502] 104,755] 104,899) 105,055} 105,655 
Unemployed ......:-ecsesrseeene ae 8,312 8,395 8,384 8,384 8,400 8,423 8,401 8,133 8,271 8,301 8,161 8,023 7,831 
Unemployment rate ° 2 vA Te 7.2 7.2 7.2 7.2 7.2 6.9 7.0 7.0 6.9 6.8 6.6 
Not in labor fOrce .....csessecseceseeseenees 62,744| 62,534] 62,332} 62,543] 62,605) 63,072} 62,991) 63,062 62,782| 62,656] 62,810} 62,883) 62,885 


Men, 16 years and over 


Noninstitutional population ', @ ........ 85,156| 86,025} 85,692} 85,764) 85,827) 85,898 85,970] 86,052} 86,132} 86,217} 86,293} 86,374) 86,459 86,882 

[BION FORCE, ccccs conte sasepsctonsse Ag 65,967| 65,782] 65,898) 65,929] 66,012) 65,808 65,884] 65,945| 66,074| 66,227| 66,176] 66,139) 66,679 

Participation rate ° e H 76.7 76.8 76.8 76.8 76.8 76.5 76.6 76.6 76.6 76.7 76.6 76.5 76.7 

Total employed 2 .......::.ssessesesseseees 61,447| 61,207] 61,381} 61,373) 61,498) 61,175} 61,273 61,510| 61,629] 61,656] 61,731] 61,793] 62,458 
Employment-population 

TNO aesscattravatssatecccisscaavvessieass riz 71.4 71.4 71.6 71.6 71.6 Tie 71.2 71.4 718 71.4 71.5 7a:8 71.9 


1,551 1,556 1,554 1,553 1,553 1,556 1,552 1,554 1,574 1,580 1,551 1,552 1,549 1,539 
Civilian employed .... 59,091| 59,891| 59,653} 59,828] 59,820] 59,942} 59,623) 59,719) 59,936} 60,049) 60,105 60,179} 60,244) 60,919 
Unemployed .......:s:0+ 4,744 4,521 4,575 4,517 4,556 4,514 4,633 4,611 4,435 4,445 4,571 4,445 4,346 4,221 
Unemployment rate ° ...... os 7.3 6.9 7.0 6.9 6.9 6.8 7.0 7.0 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.7 6.6 6.3 


Resident Armed Forces ' 


Women, 16 years and over 


Noninstitutional population ', @ ........ 92,924| 93,886] 93,527} 93,603] 93,674] 93,751) 93,828] 93,915} 93,999] 94,087) 94,177) 94,266) 94,351 94,479 
LADOF LONGO? asssersssecessesszeses 51,200] 50,903} 51,138] 51,029} 51,032} 50,918} 51,092) 51,124) 51,448} 51,587) 51,655) 51,788] 51,797 
Participation rate ° 54.5 54.4 54.6 54.5 54.4 54.3 54.4 54.4 54.7 54.8 54.8 54.9 54.8 

Total employed? 47,409] 47,083] 47,271] 47,201] 47,146] 47,128] 47,302] 47,426] 47,622) 47,857) 47,939} 48,111) 48,187 
Employment-population 

PANG oe rrccscsrpeessnsesozeceesecery teens 49.6 50.5 50.3 50.5 50.4 50.3 50.2 50.4 50.5 50.6 50.8 50.9 51.0 51.0 
Resident Armed Forces ' . 146 150 149 148 149 149 150 150 152 152 149 149 149 152 
Civilian employed .... 45,915| 47,259] 46,934] 47,123] 47,052} 46,997| 46,978] 47,152) 47,274) 47,470] 47,708} 47,790} 47,962) 48,035 
Unemployed .... 3,794 3,791 3,820 3,867 3,828 3,886 3,790 3,790 3,698 3,826 3,730 3,716 3,677 3,610 


Unemployment rate 7.6 7.4 7.5 7.6 75 7.6 7.4 7.4 7.2 7.4 7.2 7.2 72 7.0 
1 The population and Armed Forces figures are not adjusted for seasonal variation. 4 Total employed as a percent of the noninstitutional population. 
2 Includes members of the Armed Forces stationed in the United States. 5 Unemployment as a percent of the labor force (including the resident Ari 
3 Labor force as a percent of the noninstitutional population. Forces). 
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Employment status of the civilian population, by sex, age, race and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally 


usted 
bers in thousands) 
ac Ee 
Annual average 
Employment status ——— see ae hed ier 
1984 1985 Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
te Bice IL 
ra rt | 
an noninstitutional 
BOY. Ser cedeeansskctsttssacsecesseensaees 176,383| 178,206] 177,516] 177,667) 177,799] 177,9. 
LSS earns ; : ; ; : ,944| 178,096] 178,263] 178,405| 178,572| 178,770) 178,940] 179,112} 179,670) 179,821 
lian labor force ........ 113,544| 115,461] 114,982] 115,335] 115,256| 115,339| 115,024] 115,272] 115,343] 115,790) 116,114) 116,130] 116,229) 116,786) 117,088 
een rate . 64.4 64.8 64.8 64.9 64.8 64.8 64.6 64.7 64.7 64.8 65.0 64.9 64.9 65.0 65.1 
E. ? : H : ; H ; 
B28 Shi poputation 105,005] 107,150| 106,587| 106,951| 106,872] 106,939] 106,601 406,871] 107,210) 107,519] 107,813] 107,969 408,206] 108,955| 108,561 
ratio? 59.5 60.1 60.0 60.2 60.1 60.1 59.9 60.0 60.1 
i lL 2 k Hl 60.2 60.3 60.3 60.4 60.6 60.4 
inemployed 8,539 8,312 8,395 8,384 8,384 8,400 8,423 8,401 8,133 8,271 8,301 8,161 8,023 7,831 8,527 
eee rate 75 7.2 7.3 7.3 7.3 7.3 7.3 7.3 (hi (a dat 7.0 6.9 6.7 7.3 
t in labor force . 62,839| 62,744| 62,534| 62,332} 62,543) 62,605} 63,072) 62,991 63,062} 62,782} 62,656] 62,810) 62,883) 62, 885) 62,733 
, 20 years and over 
jan noninstitutional 
Lee 76,219| 77,195} 76,829] 76,904) 76,988 77,068| 77,135) 77,243] 77,306| 77,389 77,498| 77,566| 77,651| 78,101 78,171 
a mie deel oa isd gl Deg “ph — Eas geet ds 58| 60,269} 60,407| 60,526) 60,553) 60,548) 61,21 2| 61,183 
K F F js ; i a 7.9 78.0 78.1 78.1 78.1 78.0 78.4 78.3 
55,769| 56,562| 56,274) 56,411} 56,390) 56,544 56,384| 56,403] 56,636] 56,751| 56,849) 56,897 56,982| 57,706| 57,384 
RPRIG Ma tet vcs csanenaasnntureviesevonnscs 73.2 73.3 73.2 73.4 73.2 73.4 73.1 73.0 73.3 73.3 73.4 73.4 73.4 73.9 73.4 
Agriculture sevsnenerencestens seseeeeeeenenee 2,418 2,278 2,368 2,329 2,358 2,352 2,260 2,230 2,231 2171 2,188 2,210 2,278 2,349 2,258 
Nonagricultural industries 53,351| 54,284} 53,906} 54,082) 54,032 54,192| 54,124] 54,173] 54,405} 54,580 54,661| 54,687) 54,704) 55,356 55,127 
IMEMPlOye) .......-ee-eseeeee ts 3,932 3,715 3,763 3,743 3,775 3,696 3,862 3,755 3,633 3,656 3,677 3,656 3,566 3,507 3,799 
Unemployment rate ............-+++ 6.6 6.2 6.3 6.2 6.3 6.1 6.4 6.2 6.0 6.1 6.1 6.0 5.9 5.7 6.2 
nen, 20 years ond over 
ian noninstitutional 
i 86,506} 86,086) 86,181 86,274| 86,380} 86,477) 86,575 86,652] 86,727} 86,810) 86,904 86,988] 87,112] 87,185 
foal : hee mas bh pil 47,103| 47,082} 47,185) 47,190 47,340| 47,558! 47,663 47,713| 47,870] 47,895 47,921 
articipation rate fs 4.4 6 54.6 54.5 54.6 54.5 54.6 54.8 54.9 54.9 55.0 55.0 55.0 
de ; - 42,793) 44,154) 43,713 43,927) 43,925| 43,883 44,033| 44,070] 44,197] 44,363 44,609| 44,656] 44,882} 44,980 44,710 
mployment-population 
DIVE snastverscteeasasb-unenscaesescenxes 50.1 51.0 50.8 51.0 50.9 50.8 50.9 50.9 51.0 51.2 51.4 51.4 §1.6 51.6 51.3 
Agriculture ..........0++ 595 596 606 630 633 600 572 596 581 557 609 591 597 696 593 
Nonagricuitural industries .. 42,198} 43,558] 43,107 43,297| 43,292| 43,283 43,461 43,474| 43,616] 43,806 44,000| 44,065} 44,285 44,284| 44,117 
Unemployed 3,107 3,129 3,140 3,168 3,178 3,199 3,152 3,120 3,143 3,195 3,054 3,057 2,988 2,915 3,211 
Unemployment rate ...........:++++ 6.8 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.7 6.8 6.7 6.6 6.6 6.7 6.4 6.4 6.2 6.1 6.7 
th sexes, 16 to 19 years 
ilian noninstitutional 
opulation’ 14,506} 14,600) 14,582) 1 4,538| 14,496] 14,483 14,445| 14,448] 14,456) 1 4,463| 14,472) 14,474) 1 4,458] 14,465 
jivilian labor force .... 7,943 7,901 8,092 8,086 7,988 8,017 7,593 7,924 7,734 7,825 7,925 7,864 7,811 7,678 7,984 
Participation rate 53.9 54.5 55.4 55.5 54.9 55.3 52.4 54.9 53.5 54.1 54.8 54.3 54.0 53.1 §5.2 
Employed .......s.sscsceresesssnssesseersnseees 6,444 6,434 6,600 6,613 6,557 6,512 6,184 6,398 6,377 6,405 6,355 6,416 6,342 6,269 6,467 
Employment-population 
ratio? 43.7 44.4 45.2 45.4 45.1 44.9 42.7 44.3 44.1 44.3 43.9 44.3 43.8 43.4 44.7 
Agriculture .... 309 305 351 355 362 332 308 294 283 289 261 269 276 254 246 
Nonagricultural industries 6,135 6,129 6,249 6,258 6,195 6,180 5,876 6,104 6,094 6,116 6,094 6,147 6,066 6,015 6,221 
Unemployed 1,499 1,468 1,492 1,473 1,431 1,505 1,409 1,526 1,357 1,420 1,570 1,448 1,469 1,409 1,517 
Unemployment rate .... 18.9 18.6 18.4 18.2 17.9 18.8 18.6 19.3 17.5 18.1 19.8 18.4 18.8 18.4 19.0 
I 452,347] 153,679| 153,191] 1 53,296| 153,388} 153,489) 1 53,597| 153,717) 153,819 453,938| 154,082| 154,203} 154,327 154,784) 154,889 
Divilian labor force .. | 98,492] 99,926] 99,612 99,862| 99,718) 99,771 99,527| 99,705) 99,817 400,179] 100,533} 100,478} 100,533 100,961) 101,232 
Participation rate... 64.6 65.0 65.0 65.1 65.0 65.0 64.8 64.9 64.9 65.1 65.2 65.2 65.1 65.2 65.4 
Employed ......---csecssessessteneensensensens 92,120| 93,736) 93,414 93,617} 93,470] 93,574 93,132] 93,378} 93,684 94,055| 94,369) 94,507] 94,585 95,165| 94,803 
Employment-population 
ratio? 60.5 61.0 61.0 61.1 60.9 61.0 60.6 60.7 60.9 61.1 61.2 61.3 61.3 61.5 61.2 
Unemployed ..........-.- oF; 6,372 6,191 6,198 6,245 6,248 6,197 6,395 6,327 6,133 6,124 6,164 5,971 5,948 5,796 6,429 
Unemployment rate... 6.5 6.2 6.2 6.3 6.3 6.2 6.4 6.3 6.1 6.1 6.1 5.9 5.9 5.7 6.4 
ivilian noninstitutional 
BOPUIATION ........-.cssseceeeseeserseeeeeereee 19,348] 19,664 19,542| 19,569} 19,594 49,620] 19,646] 19,675 19,700} 19,728) 19,761| 1 9,790| 19,819} 19,837) 19,863 
Civilian labor force .. 412,033| 12,364 12,299| 12,294 12,364, 12,372] 12,31 7| 12,354) 12,289) 12,378) 12,412 42,457| 12,522) 12,548) 12,545 
Participation rate ns 62.2 62.9 62.9 62.8 63.1 63.4 62.7 62.8 62.4 62.7 62.8 62.9 63.2 63.3 63.2 
Employed .......-secsecsecssesserrecssenentes 10,119] 10,501 40,333] 10,422) 10, 489| 10,466] 10,538} 10,499 40,560} 10,500) 10,566 40,518} 10,657) 10,737) 10,690 
Employment-population 
ae 52.3 53.4 52.9 53.3 53.5 53.3 53.6 53.4 53.6 53.2 53.5 53.1 53.8 54.1 53.8 
Unemployed 1,779 1,855 1,729 1,878 1,846 1,939 1,865 1,810 1,855 
Unemployment rate 14.4) 16. of sas| use| 14.8] — 166) 149) 94.4) 9 148 


se footnotes at end of table. 
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5. Continued— Employment status of the civilian population, by sex, age, 


Employment Data 


race and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally 


adjusted 
(Numbers in thousands) 
1986 
Annual average 1985 
t status i es 
cas tee 1984 | 1985 | Feb. | Mar | Apr | May | June | July Aug. | Sept | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan | [te 
Hispanic origin 
Civilian institutional 
ae a rrr Sos co eaTieee es onne 11,478} 11,915} 11,753 11,789} 11,826) 11,862 11,897| 11,933) 11,969 42,004} 12,040] 12,075 12,111 bet ts; 
Civilian labor force ... 7,451 7,698 7,591 7,621 7,607 7,616 7,669 7,713 7,781 7,844 7,854 7,782 en si ; 4 
Participation rate . 64.9 64.6 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.2 64.5 64.6 65.0 65.3 65.2 64.4 - eaae 3 
Employed ......:-csseseseees 6,651 6,888 6,832 6,838 6,814 6,806 6,856 6,870 6,973 7,026 6,982 6,953 6,962 i ; 
Employment-population 
rato? = 57.9 57.8 58.1 58.0 57.6 57.4 57.6 57.6 58.3 58.5 58.0 57.6 $27:5 57.6 j 
Unemployed .... 800 811 759 783 793 810 813 843 808 818 872 829 810 oe ‘ 
Unemployment rate 10.7 10.5 10.0 10.3 10.4 10.6 10.6 10.9 10.4 10.4 11.1 10.7 10.4 10. 


1 The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. ‘ 
2 Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. 


NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic 
because data for the “other races” groups are not presente 


in both the white and black population groups. 


6. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(In thousands) 


-origin groups will not sum to toi 
d and Hispanics are includei¢ 


Annual average 1985 1986 
Selected categories = =I oa T a 
1984 1985 Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
sf | = 
CHARACTERISTIC 
Civilian employed, 16 years and 
105,005| 107,150| 106,587| 106,951] 106,872} 106,939] 106,601| 106,871] 107,210) 107,519| 107,813 107,969] 108,206] 108,955] 108,5) 
59,091| 59,891| 59,653] 59,828} 59,820] 59,942} 59,623) 59,719| 59,936} 60,049) 60,105 60,179] 60,244] 60,919] 60,7) 

Women .......... ..| 45,915| 47,259] 46,934] 47,123) 47,052| 46,997| 46,978] 47,152 47,274| 47,470| 47,708) 47,790| 47,962| 48,035 47,818 

Married men, spouse present ..| 39,056] 39,248] 39,324] 39,467] 39,362] 39,260) 38,966) 39,096) 39,142 39,103] 39,272] 39,314| 39,278] 39,615] 39,3) 

Married women, spouse 
RGR eiea a vapcaarrcsaharctarcecrniveenve 25,636| 26,336] 26,079] 26,163} 26,087} 26,036] 26,174] 26,316] 26,392) 26,531) 26,702) 26,721 26,804| 26,958] 26,5) 

Women who maintain families . 5,465 5,597 5,533 5,600 5,603 5,626 5,643 5,607 5,627 5,556 5,514 5,605 5,693 5,702 §,7\ 

MAJOR INDUSTRY AND CLASS 

OF WORKER 

Agriculture: 

Wage and salary workers ......... 4,555: 1,535 1,597 1,596 1,653 1,582 1,530 1,479 1,456 1,438 1,465 1,537 1,572 1,673 1,5) 

Self-employed workers .. 1,553 1,458 1,508 1,502 1,493 1,498 1,451 1,474 1,444 1,414 1,436 1,361 1,409 1,492 1,4, 

Unpaid family workers ...... 213 185 229 223 219 196 159 170 176 179 172 158 164 163 I 

Nonagricultural industries: 

Wage and salary workers ......... 93,565| 95,871| 95,235} 95,606] 95,493] 95,660} 95,391) 95,523) 95,791| 96,546] 96,530) 96,676) 96,921] 97,911] 97,5) 
Government 15,770| 16,031] 15,957) 15,969} 15,955| 15,936] 16,000} 15,949] 16,075} 16,145} 16,213} 16,157) 16,194) 16,418] 16,1! 
Private industries .. 77,794| 79,841} 79,278| 79,637] 79,538) 79,724} 79,391] 79,574) 79,716) 80,401} 80,317) 80,519) 80,727! 81,494) 81,4) 

Private households ........-..-+++ 1,238 1,249 1,288 1,225 1,218 1,255 1,228 1,251 1,295 1,266 1,271 1,197 1,131 1,256 1,1} 
OREN bake ntersstsasarsiers 76,556| 78,592| 77,990) 78,412} 78,320] 78,469] 78,163} 78,323] 78,421) 79,135] 79,046] 79,322] 79,596} 80,238} 80,2) 
Self-employed workers .. 4 7,785 7,811 7,694 7,764 ra 7,711 7,728 7,724 7,874 7,846 7,991 8,013 7,903 7,655 7,616 
Unpaid family workers ..........:0+ 335 289 336 321 305 290 292 277 303 266 248 249 250 273 2) 
PERSONS AT WORK 
PART TIME! 
All industries; 

Part time for economic reasons . 5,744 5,590 5,356 5,682 5,690 5,876 5,544 5,596 5,680 5,554 5,475 5,498 5,494 5,543 5,3); 
STACK WOK. csiccstanccasnancscsizatenecinar 2,430 2,430 2,244 2,585 2,567 2,607 2,524 2,414 2,480 2,433 2,251 2,306 2,303 2.364 2,31 
Could only find part-time work 2,948 2,819 2,817 2,763 2,767 2,871 2,751 2,766 2,835 2,815 2,897 2,883 2,864 2,883 2,7) 

Voluntary part time .........ccsececseseees 13,169] 13,489) 13,524) 13,517) 13,356] 13,078] 13,439) 13,634]; 13,622) 13,496] 13,713} 13,645) 13,556 13,958 13,8)! 

Nonagricultural industries: ; ae 1 

Part time for economic reasons . 5,512 5,334 5,098 5,421 5,402 5,550 5,278 §,328 5,413 5,299 5,241 §,295 5,294 5,275 5 1 
Slack work 2,291 2,273 2,073 2,397 2,380 2,418 2,334 2,251 2,319 2,292 2,115 2,196 2.195 2.208 2,2) 
Could only find part-time work 2,866 2,730 2,732 2,670 2,679 2,785 2,675 2,686 2,740 2,730 2,801 2,784 2.760 2.776 2.6) 

Voluntary part time... eeeceseeneee 12,704} 13,038} 13,057) 13,016] 12,926] 12,612) 12,995) 13,235) 13,179] 13,053) 13,277) 13,194 13,122 13,444 13,3) 


1 Excludes persons “with a job but not at work” during the survey period for such 
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reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 


7. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Unemployment rates) 


Ericaar cas . Annual average 1985 1986 
elected categories tice —_|+— ae ata 
; 1984 1985 Feb. | Mar. Apr. May June July PeAgs: Sept. Oct. | Noy | Dee. 
CHARACTERISTIC fel ia 
Total, all civilian workers 7.5 Ue 7.3 us 7.3 7.3 1a) 7.3 7.1 765) tal 7.0 6.9 6.7 7.3 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 18.9 18.6 18.4 18.2 17.9 18.8 18.6 19.3 17.5 18.1 19.8 18.4 18.8 18.4 19.0 
Men, 20 years and over 6.6 6.2 6.3 6.2 6.3 6.1 6.4 6.2 6.0 6.1 6.1 6.0 5.9 5.7 6.2 
Women, 20 years and over 6.8 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.7 6.8 6.7 6.6 6.6 6.7 6.4 6.4 6.2 6.1 6.7 
White, total 6.5 6.2 6.2 6.3 6.3 6.2 6.4 6.3 6.1 6.1 6.1 5.9 5.9 5.7 6.4 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years .. 16.0 15.7 15.4 15.1 15:2 16.0 16.0 16.1 15.2 15.3 17.0 15.5 15.9 14.9 16.2 
Men, 16 to 19 years .... 16.8 16.5 16.8 15.6 15.7 16.7 16.7 17.1 17.2 16.2 18.5 15.8 16.2 14.7 16.5 
Women, 16 to 19 years A5:2 14.8 14.0 14.7 14.5 15.4 15.2 15.0 13.0 14.4 15.3 if al 15.5 15.1 15.8 
Men, 20 years and over 57 5.4 5.4 5.4 5.4 5.2 5.7 5.6 5.3 5.2 5.2 §.2 5.1 5.0 5.4 
Women, 20 years and over 5.8 5.7 6.7 6.9 5.8 5.8 5.8 5.7 5.7 5.7 5.5 5.4 5.4 §.3 §.9 
SERCH se TOLeAN | ec asedeusraserenexoscntltecscnvaeanascerseevaceens | AD. 15.1 16.0 15.2 15.2 15.4 14.4 15.0 141 15.2 14.9 15.6 14.9 14.4 14.8 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years . 42.7 40.2 42.1 41.5 39.3 40.4 39.5 41.2 35.3 38.8 39.7 40.8 41.6 41.9 39.1 
Men, 16 to 19 years ....... 42.7 41.0 40.9 41.1 39.4 39.3 41.0 43.1 34.9 41.1 41.0 45.2 41.0 41.3 38.7 
Women, 16 to 19 years 42.6 39.2 43.3 41.9 39.3 41.5 37.8 39.0 35.9 36.1 38.2 36.0 42.3 42.4 39.5 
Men, 20 years and over 14.3 13.2 14.2 13.3 13.3 13.4 12.5 12.8 11.9 13.3 13.7 13.7 13.1 12.7 13.3 
Women, 20 years and over .... 13.5 13,1 13.7 13.0 13.2 13.5 12.7 13.1 13.1 13:5 12.1 13.6 12.6 12.0 12.5 
Hispanic origin, total ....-...-sssesvessseesessnessseesseesenees 10.7 10.5 10.0 10.3 10.4 10.6 10.6 10.9 10.4 10.4 11.1 10.7 10.4 10.1 12.3 
Married men, SPOUSE PFESEN .........ecrereereeeereenenee 4.6 4.3 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.0 4.6 4.4 41 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.5 
Married women, spouse present ..... essi|! ROSY. 5.6 5.4 5.8 5.8 5.7 5.8 5.7 5.4 5.6 5.3 §.5 5.3 5.1 5.5 
Women who maintain families .. | 10:8 10.4 10.9 10.3 10.7 10.8 9.9 10.3 10.8 11.3 10.4 10.0 9.4 9.9 9.9 
Full-time workers ......... esl ue 6.8 7.0 6.9 6.9 6.9 6.9 7.0 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.6 6.4 6.9 
Part-time workers . va) oe 9.3 8.8 9.5 9.7 10.0 9.5 9.4 9.0 9.3 9.6 8.8 9.0 8.4 9.4 
Unemployed 15 weeks and over-..... eel mex 2.0 Zi 2.1 ei 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 1.9 1.9 1.8 2.0 
Labor force time lost" 8.6 8.1 8.2 8.2 8.2 8.3 8.2 8.2 8.1 8.1 7.9 7.9 7.8 7.6 8.1 
INDUSTRY 

Nonagricultural private wage and salary workers .... 7.4 7.2 7.3 7.2 7.3 7.2 7.3 7.3 7A 7.2 tel 7.0 7.2 
Mining ...... ene teacens ae scetesecersersorperteaivans «|| 10:0 9.5 10.8 10.9 10.6 75 10.9 9.9 8.6 8.9 Tt 7.3 9.2 
COMStrUCTION .......:.:cccceceeneereee .| 14.3 13.1 13.4 13.3 13.3 11.0 13.5 13.4 13.1 13.6 13.5 13.4 13.2 
Manufacturing ... 7.5 ney é 7.6 deh 7.9 7.8 7.7 7.9 7.8 wey 7.5 Tal 7.2 
Durable goods ... 7.2 7.6 7.3 7.5 rire 7.8 7.9 7.9 7.9 7.7 7.3 7.6 7.4 
Nondurable goods ... 7.8 7.8 8.0 8.1 8.2 78 75 7.9 7.0 
Transportation and public utilities 5.5 5. 5.4 4.7 5.4 5.2 5.3 5.3 
Wholesale and retail trade .......... 7.8 
Finance and service industries 5.9 
Government WOFkEIS .......--:sesesereneee : A i F 3.8 
Agricultural wage and salary WOFKEFS. .....0000++ 4 Ff i i K F i H 14.3 


1 Aggregate hours lost by the unemployed and persons on part time for economic 
reasons as a percent of potentially available labor force hours. 
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8. Unemployment rates by sex and age, 


(Civilian workers) 


monthly data seasonally adjusted 


Current Labor Statistics: Employment Data 


Annual 1985 1986 
average 
Sex and age L = caeeiare 
1984 | 1985 | Feb. | Mar. + Apr. | Mey June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Now. | Feb.tt 
Fale eat ? 
Total, 16 years AMG OVEN -..sssssesssseesssssessssesssssneseecennnnssssecesnananssenccennsssss Ti) 72| =a 7.3 7.3 7.3 7.3 7.3 7.14 7.1 nheail 7.0 6.9 
16 to 24 years ......... 13.9| 13.6| 13.7) 13.5) 13.4 14.0] 13.6] 13.9] 13.0] 13.3) 13.9 13.5 
16 to 19 YOArS ceeseesessssssscssssssssssnsssnasvessssceeneennntsnnnnasnssssssnnnnncennnnanessstss 18.9| 186) 184) 182] 17.9 18.8| 18.6] 19.3) 17.5| 18.1 19.8) 18.4 
16 to 17 years .. 21.2| 21.0} 20.4} 20.6) 20.8 21.2} 21.6| 21.7| 19.1] 20.3} 22.7 21.4 
1B tO 19 YOArS .o.ecseccsessseccnessssessseessesssecennens 17.4 17.0| 17.4} 16.5} 16.3} 17.1 16.4, 17.3] 16.8] 16.7] 17.8] 16.9 
20 to 24 YOALS ssescccscssvssssssssssessccsseceecennsnnssssscsseqeeceeeeensssnnnassssssscsoensett EWP chbane obs) alll| = ae 11.6| 11.2} 11.2) 10.8) 10.9) 10.9 11.0 
25 YOArS AMG OVE esessccssssesesseseceessenceecensssesecsenccnersccecensessssnsqecnqnresesetees 5.8 5.6 5.6 5.6 5.7 ee 5.8 5.6 5.5 5.6 5.4 5.4 
25 to 54 years .. 6.1 5.8 5.9 6.0 6.1 5.8 6.0 5.9 5.8 5.8 Sa 5.6 
55 years and OVET ....... 4.5 44 4.0 4.0 4.1 4.3 43 4.4 4.1 4.1 3.9 3.8 
Men, 16 years and over 74 7.0 Tan 7.0 7.1 7.0 7.2 7.2 6.9 6.9 7.1 6.9 
16 to 24 years ......... 14.4] 14.1] 14.3] 13.9] 13.8] 14.7 14.2) 14.6| 13.8] 13.8] 146] 13.9 
16 to 19 years 19.6| 19.5| 19.4 185) 18.5] 19.4 19.2} 20.5| 19.6] 19.3] 21.5) 19.4 
16 to 17 years 21.9| 21.9} 21.3) 21.7} 21.4) 222 23.2| 221| 21.9] 20.7] 24.0) 20.9 
18 to 19 years 48.3| 17.9| 184] 16.1] 16.8] 17.6) 16.4 18.7, 18.1) 18.3) 19.9) 187 
20 to 24 years ... 41.9] 11.4| 11.8] 11.7] 11.4] 12.3) 11.7 411.6] 10.9} 11.0] 11.1 11.2 
25 years and over ... 5:7, 5.3 5.4 5.3 5:5 A 5.6 5.4 5.3 §.3 5.3 §.2 
25 to 54 years ........ 5.9 5.6 5.6 5.6 5.8 5.3 5.8 5.6 5.6 55 5.5 5.4 
55 years and over 4.6 41 41 3.9 4.0 4.1 4.4 4.6 3.8 4.0 41 4.0 
Women, 16 years and over 7.6 7.4 7s 7.6 7.5 7.6 7.5 7.4 7.3 #5 7.3 7.2 
16 to 24 years «nn... 43.3| 13.0| 13.0] 13.1] 129] 13.3} 129] 13.1 12.2} 12.9) 13.1 13.1 
16 to 19 YOArS ooeeeccssssscssssssccessssccessnseeceesssssesssnsscesnnnsessonssstsenssssees 18.0| 17.6| 17.4] 17.9] 17.2] 18.1] 17.8) 17.9 15.3| 16.9) 17.9} 17.4 
16 t0.17 YOAS ceccssssecssssseccsssssseccsnnssecessnesssssnnsscnscnnsescenssrsnsnnesses 20.4 20.0] 19.4] 19.3] 20.0) 20.1) 19.9) 21.2 15.8| 19.8} 21.2} 22.0 
18 to 19 years . 166| 16.0| 163} 169] 15.7] 165} 16.4) 15.7) 15.3 14.9} 15.5) 15.1 
20 to 24 years ........ 40.9| 10.7/ 10.6) 10.5} 10.7) 10.8) 10.6} 10.7 10.7} 10.9} 10.7] 10.8 
25 years and over ..... 6.0 5.9 6.0 6.0 6.0 6.1 6.0 5.9 5.8 6.0 5.6 5.6 
25 to 54 years ..... 6.3 6.2 6.3 6.4 6.3 6.4 6.3 6.2 6.1 6.2 5.9 5.9 
55 years and over 4.2 41 3.9 4.2 4.2 4.4 41 4.2 45 4.2 3.7 3.6 


9. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Annual average 
Reason for unemployment i. 
1984 1985 Feb. Mar. Apr. May ee 
y en 

JOD IOSOPS oocssseecseccasanctescsesdesscusvecsterscscncseessscnssneenessanseces 4,421 4,139} 4,236) 4,177 4,229| 3,994 
On layoff ...... 1,171] 1,157] 1,203} 1,155} 1,182) 1,068 
Other job losers . 3,250} 2,982} 3,033} 3,022) 3,047| 2,926 
Job leavers 823 877 868 861 852 870 
RGN AG aes coo sect neces esssescesocestcesecdtuatcessnioncssecareecessees 2,184] 2,256] 2,238) 2,301] 2,283) 2,378 

New entrants .... 4,110} 1,039] 1,056] 1,074] 1,051 1,142 , 

PERCENT OF UNEMPLOYED 
Job losers 51.8 49.8 50.4 49.6 50.3 47.6 
On layoff ...... 13.7 13.9 14.3 13.7 14.0 12.7 
Other job losers ..... 38.1 35.9 36.1 35.9 36.2 34.9 
Job leavers ..... 9.6 10.6 10.3 10.2 10.1 10.4 
Reentrants .. 25.6 27.1 26.6 27.4 27.1 28.4 
New entrants .... 13.0 12.5 12.6 12.8 12.5 13.6 
PERCENT OF 
CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE 

Job losers 3.9 3.6 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.5 
Job leavers ... Tf 8 8 7 w 8 
Reentrants .... 1.9 2.0 1.9 2.0 2.0 21 
New entrants ... 1.0 9 9 9 9 1.0 


10. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Weeks of unemployment 


Annual average 


Less than 5 weeks 
5 to 14 weeks 
15 weeks and over .. 
15 to 26 weeks 
27 weeks and over ... 


Mean duration in weeks 
Median duration in weeks 


li] 
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3,498 
2,509 
2,305 
1,025 
1,280 


15.6 


2,488 | 2,487 
2,413 | 2,400 
1,065 | 1,061 
1,348 | 1,339 

16.0 15.9 


2,374 
1,031 
1,343 


16.1 


2,274 
1,063 
1,211 


15.0 


2,328 
1,033 
1,295 


15.5 


Alabama . 
Alaska ..: 
Arizona .. 
Arkansas 
California 


Colorado 
Connecticut . 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 


Georgia 
Hawaii ... 
Idaho 
Illinois ... 
Indiana 


Kansas .... 
Kentucky . 
Louisiana . 


Maryland 
Massachusetts .. 
Michigan 
Minnesota .. 


- Data not available. 
NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data 


11. Unemployment rates of civilian workers by State, data not seasonally adjusted 


State een oe 
Lens Goleta 

Leask eetinaressterasisceis stteaies 411.4 9.1 Rloritenren ete cecreretretcnssstecsers sessuircergericeencsasers 9.2 9.5 
11.2 11.5 Nebraska ... 6.0 7.0 
5.6 6.5 Nevada ...... 8.8 8.5 
9.7 9.7 || New Hampshire .........ssecssecsvessssessssrnscsneesneennees 5.8 3.8 

Reuse exasuavcckavteveaNvescasts 8.0 6.6 
New Jersey 6.7 6.9 
Rsttecsiasiecvspaitscecoystandaceses 7.0 - New Mexico . 7.9 9.2 
5.6 45 New York ...... 7.0 6.7 
7.4 5.2 || North Carolina . Te 5.9 
8.6 7.6 || North Dakota 7.2 79 

eee carapes ina oarshechaatesnas 6.5 5.6 
CIO etree teetensassatarecosbavecasctnesboasekorsnsnaoeers 9.0 9.3 
Maas ccarvqrccnieursanntabsvnved 6.0 5.6 || Oklahoma . 8.3 7.3 
5.2 5.9 || Oregon ...... 10.8 8.8 
9.6 - Pennsylvania 8.6 8.1 
9.8 B.6 || Rhode Island .........sccccscsssessesssessesssneenennnsenseess 53 5.3 

Diiccrivcantvesdeteosissazsossnsectans 10.2 - 

South Carolina .......essssscessescsessscseccceesnsreseeeses 8.0 7.8 
PN ectarrccintennssecreapeuratses 9.5 9.2 || South Dakota .. 5.9 5.6 
5.8 6.1 || Tennessee .. 9.4 8.5 
9.7 11.6 || Texas ....... 6.9 6.9 
11.4 12.7 UA: cecinccssrccecossescssecssssvmcesctensecenenrsssaausacneeseaseers 7.5 6.5 

Paiteks scscctneanacendavesbassssecasp 7.3 6.8 
VEFMON ...ceccccssecscesssasssscevsossscscsssessscnsanecsenseneens 5.1 5.3 
6.1 49 || Virginia ..... 5.9 6.1 
4.6 4.1 || Washington 10.9 8.7 
12.1 9.4 || West Virginia .. 15.9 13.4 
7.6 7.7 || Wisconsin 8.2 8.5 
Wyoming 10.3 


published elsewhere because of the continued updating of the 


database. 


12. Employment of workers on nonagricultural payrolls by State, data not seasonally adjusted 


(In thousands) 


Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas .. 
California 


Colorado 
Connecticut . 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 


Georgia 

Hawaii ... 
Idaho .... 
Illinois ... 
Indiana ........... ‘ 


lowa 
Kansas . 
Kentucky .. 
Louisiana .. 


MAING .ncsscesesccsscccsssrsesesscscssssnerssscsessetsansesees , 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota ... 
Mississippi 
Missouri ... 
Montana .. 


P = preliminary 


Jan., 1985 | Dec., 1985 | Jan., 1986° 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere 


State Jan., 1985 
Nebraska 636.7 
Nevada 429.0 
New Hampshire 446.2 
New Jersey .....cessecsesessescsnestsneaenecnssncesneenennens 3,318.2 
New Mexico .. 504.9 
] New York........ 7,553.3 
North Carolina 2,588.5 
North Dakota .....c.ccccsscsessssessssenessnesersnsessereeee 245.3 
4,237.6 
1,171.2 
Rae see ctehe iucasuess vit odseautp seavtcapeutbrecadetscssntae 998.5 
Pennsylvania . 4,602.7 
Rhode Island 418.2 
South Carolina .....ccccccscsesesccesesesrseseersessesenennes 1,260.3 
South Dakota ......ccscccceseescessseeeseseerensesreeeeenenes 242.3 
Tennessee ..... 1,804.0 
Texas ..... 6,568.4 
Utena: secccscssseststvecessscrcoccterstsnetcsssnreassasansnoeontuaaats 608.4 
VOFMOMNA ...cccscscesescesssesseceeeseseenenseansenenen 217.0 
Virginia ....... 2,362.8 
Washington .. 1,648.1 

3| West Virginia .... 581.4 
WISCONSIN .......+2+2+eseeereeee 1,921.4 
WYOMING ...escsssssesssscessnseesssssssnssnecccannecnnnnsscnsnness 195.5 
Puerto Rico .. 695.5 

| Virgin Islands 36.8 


because of the continued updating of the database. 


Dec., 1985 


654.7 
453.1 
483.5 


3,471.9 
526.9 
7,909.8 
2,706.7 
251.2 


4,483.7 
URUTa AU 
1,043.0 
4,824.9 

431.4 


1,321.8 
247.1 
1,900.9 
6,766.7 
638.1 


231.5 
2,522.9 
1,735.8 

600.9 
2,001.0 


201.9 
702.8 
36.8 


Jan., 1986° 


642.1 
447.8 
473.0 


3,400.7 
519.2 
7,725.7 
2,672.7 
243.6 


4,384.1 
1,160.8 
1,024.0 
4,710.8 

420.7 


1,307.2 
242.1 
1,879.2 
6,710.0 
628.0 


228.3 
2,486.5 
1,707.1 

589.9 
1,958.3 


195.9 


687.2 
36.4 
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13. Employment of workers on nonagricultural payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(In thousands) 


Annual average 1985 


| — = 
Industry = an iP 


94,461 97.600 | 96,591 96,910 | 97,120 | 97,421 97,473 | 97,707 | 97,977 98,217 | 98,559 | 98,801 99,086 | 99,507 | 99,7), 


TOTAL ; ’ 
PRIVATE SECTOR 78,477 | 81,404 | 80,480 | 80,767 80,962 | 81,208 | 81,260 | 81,366 81,634 | 81,765 | 82,073 | 82,317 82,573 | 83,026 | 83,2), 
GOODS PRODUCING ............::0:0+ 24,730 | 25,057 | 25,062 | 25,056 25,090 | 25,066 | 25,010 24,980 | 25,015 | 24,962 | 25,051 25,089 | 25,155 | 25,317 | 25,2), 
Mining 974 969 976 977 982 982 974 969 965 962 960 954 952 948 9 
613 616 620 618 623 624 619 619 615 615 610 605 603 599 5 
753 4,754 4,770 4,909 48. 
COMSTFUCTION .........0ccsecreseeeeeseeneneenes 4,345 4,662 4,525 4,553 4,641 4,658 4,638 4,660 4,688 4,721 4, ; ‘ i 8, 
General building contractors ........ 1,158 1,240 1,214 1,223 1,233 1,234 1,223 1,228 1,242 i252 1,262 1,269 1,274 1,328 1,3, 
19,433 | 19,460 | 19,4) 
Manufacturing ...............- ..| 19,412 | 19,426 | 19,561 | 19,526 19,467 | 19,426 | 19,398 | 19,351 19,362 | 19,279 | 19,338 | 19,381 4 i 4), 
Production erred 13,310 | 13,214 | 13,347 | 13,309 13,249 | 13,203 | 13,169 | 13,137 13,145 | 13,087 | 13,140 | 13,169 13,219 | 13,231 | 13,2) 
Durable goods ..........-.::cceeeeeee 11,522 | 11,566 | 11,675 | 11,651 11,608 | 11,586 | 11,560 | 11,509 11,519 | 11,449 | 11,493 | 11,512 411,534 | 11,546 | 11,5, 
Production workers 7,749 7,692 7,806 7,776 7,730 7,704 7,671 7,630 7,638 7,586 7,627 7,636 7,651 7,655 7,6, 
Lumber and wood products .......... 707 703 704 701 694 697 694 697 700 701 708 712 715 721 | ? 
Furniture and fixtures 487 497 498 499 497 493 494 494 499 494 496 497 499 499 4 
Stone, clay, and glass products ... 595 600 600 601 600 599 598 599 601 598 600 601 604 607 € 
Primary metal industries ..............++ 858 816 840 832 823 819 815 806 798 795 799 804 810 803 & 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
PFOCUCES ....seessessssessssssneersscsssecsnessnes 334 303 313 311 306 305 304 302 289 291 292 299 303 299 Ki 
Fabricated metal products 1,464 1,472 1,483 1,480 1,479 1,477 1,472 1,467 1,467 1,462 1,465 1,466 1,463 1,463 1,4 
Machinery, except electrical .......... 2,197 2,181 2,224 2,220 2,207 2,203 2,191 2,175 2,167 2,143 2,143 2,137 2,133 2,135 2,%, 
Electrical and electronic 
EQUIPMENT .......esssecsversecsneenesneenerenes 2,208 2,208 2,248 2,243 2,223 2,216 2,205 2,190 2,194 2,175 2,179 2,180 2,186 2,190 2,1, 
Transportation equipment ... | 1,906 1,990 1,972 1,969 1,982 1,981 1,990 1,985 1,995 1,986 2,008 2,017 2,025 2,026 2,0, 
Motor vehicles and equipment .... 860 872 876 867 876 873 875 868 868 861 872 868 875 874 € 
Instruments and related products 714 724 725 727 726 723 725 724 725 722 722 723 725 725 7 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
INGUSIOS icciccsssssvsncsoenassersccrscosesenes 384 376 381 379 377 378 376 372 373 373 373 375 374 377 + 


7,890 7,860 7,886 7,875 7,859 7,840 7,838 7,842 7,843 7,830 7,845 7,869 7,899 7,914 7.2, 
5,561 5,523 5,541 5,533 5,519 5,499 5,498 5,507 5,507 5,501 5,513 5,533 5,568 5,576 5,5 


Nondurable goods 
Production workers ... 


Food and kindred products ........... 1,619 1,637 1,633 1,638 1,630 1,634 1,644 1,630 1,638 1,633 1,636 1,638 1,655 1,652 1,6 
Tobacco manufactures ... 65 65 66 66 66 66 66 65 64 65 64 65 64 65 

Textile mill PrOdUCtS .........seseeeeneee 746 703 712 706 707 701 699 696 697 695 698 700 700 702 ri 
Apparel and other textile 

products 1,197 1,162 1,175 1,167 1,164 1,153 1,142 1,160 1,152 1,155 1,158 1,160 1,171 1,173 1,1 


Paper and allied products 681 683 682 682 681 682 684 684 683 681 682 688 686 689 € 


Printing and publishing -| 1,372 1,422 1,406 1,407 1,411 1,414 1,419 1,426 1,429 1,427 1,431 1,442 1,442 1,450 1,4 
Chemicals and allied products ......|. 1,048 1,042 1,052 1,052 1,049 1,044 1,042 1,040 1,038 1,040 1,036 1,033 1,033 1,032 1,4 
Petroleum and coal products ........ 189 177 184 183 182 181 180 178 176 170 170 169 169 169 

Rubber and misc. plastics 


PLOHGUCHS seassusectincorcccoancescares< : 782 795 799 798 795 791 789 787 792 790 795 800 804 810 & 

Leather and leather products ........ 192 175 177 176 174 174 173 176 174 174 175 174 175 172 
SERVICE-PRODUCING ..................-. 69,731 | 72,643 | 71,529 | 71,854 | 72,030 | 72,355 | 72,463 | 72,727 | 72,962 | 73,255 73,508 | 73,712 | 73,931 | 74,190 | 74,4 
Transportation and public 

utilities 5,171 5,300 5,272 5,269 5,278 5,301 5,295 5,302 5,282 5,317 5,327 5,342 5,350 5,360 5,5) 


Transportation 
Communication and public 
utilities 


2,929 3,059 3,029 3,028 3,037 3,057 3,052 3,060 3,038 3,078 3,087 3,106 3,115 3,127 3,3 


2,242 2,241 2,243 2,241 2,241 2,244 2,243 2,242 2,244 2,239 2,240 2,236 2,235 2,233 2,2 


Wholesale trade 5,769 5,697 5,714 5,733 5,748 5,768 5,773 5,791 5,805 5,830 5,833 5,848 5,874 5,5 
Durable goods ...... °° 3,417 3,367 3,377 3,388 3,402 3,414 3,426 3,434 3,442 3,454 3,464 3,473 3,489 3, 
Nondurable goods nt 2,352 2,330 2,337 2,345 2,346 2,354 2,347 2,357 2,363 2,376 2,369 2,375 2,385 2,2) 


Retail trade ............cccsecccseseereseseeees 16,584 | 17,425 | 17,160 | 17,249 | 17,280 | 17,992 | 17,425 | 17,453 | 17,514 | 17,539 | 17,610 | 17,640 | 17,702 | 17 840 | 17,! 
General merchandise stores «| 2,278 2,354 2,343 2,349 2,348 2,371 2,361 2,344 2,354 2,356 2,365 2,367 2.353 2.367 2,2 
FOOd StOFS .....cecessseseseeeseees 2,655 2,827 2,773 2,790 2,794 2,823 2,831 2,842 2,849 2,852 2,869 2,865 2,882 2.914 2,2 
Automotive dealers and service s ; : 

GEATIOING varseutacsttisesaseaeasctsasuchiecscanevoser 1,802 1,892 1,865 1,873 1,884 1,890 1,895 1,895 1,902 1,906 1,912 1,914 1,916 1,929 4,4 
Eating and drinking places ............ 5,403 5,692 5,588 5,615 5,642 5,660 5,692 5,728 5,725 5,740 5,758 5,774 5,803 5,819 5.5 


Finance, insurance, and real 
catate 5,682 | 5,924| 5809| 5,835| 5,858 | 5888| 5906| 5,932] 5,959| 5,987| 6011| 6048| 6068| 6,100| 63 
Finance . a “| 3'gss | 2978) 2919| 2933| 2941| 2956| 2968| 2984] 2998] 3011| 3,023| 3,038| 3,054| 3070| 3): 
INSUFANCE nn “| 4753 | 1816 | 1.789 | 1,792] 1.799 | 1,808 | 1,814) 1,817| 1,827| 1,831 | 1,837| 1,850] 1,852] 1,862) 1,1 
Real estate to7a| 1130| 1101 | 11110] 1118) 4124) 124} t1a1 | 1,134] 1145] 11151] 1.160 | 1162 | 1,168 | 1): 


Services 
Business services 
Health services 


21,930 | 21,480 | 21,644 | 21,723 | 21,813 | 21,856 | 21,926 | 22,073 | 22,155 | 22,244 | 22,365 | 22,450 

, ’ , , , ’ 5 f 22,535 | 22,5 
4,076 4,453 4,324 4,377 4,402 4,424 4,441 4,446 4,489 4,504 4,539 4,571 4,607 4,621 4) 
6,104 6,267 6,186 6,204 6,218 6,240 6,243 6,260 6,291 6,308 6,333 6,363 6,389 6,406 6 


Government iebsbctdtasvassassenadarigaxe 15,984 | 16,295 | 16,111 | 16,143 | 16,158 | 16,213 | 16,213 | 16,341 | 16,343 | 16,452 | 16,486 | 16,484 

, , 1 ’ 5 5 5 : 5 F 16,513 | 16,481 | 16, 
Federal .......ssesecessesssssseseeeeensenenessnees 2,807 2,875 2,834 2,850 2,859 2,873 2,872 2,878 2,886 2,904 2,892 2,904 2,914 2 a 4 
State .. ral meade te 3,780 3,733 3,744 3,749 3,759 3,765 3,788 3,789 3,818 3,827 3,833 3,827 3,832 3, 
Local 9,465 9,640 9,544 9,549 9,550 9,581 9,576 9,675 9,668 9,730 9,767 9,747 9,772 9,739 9} 


P = preliminary revision. 
NOTE: See notes on the data for a description of the most recent benchmark 
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14. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural payrolls by industry, 


monthly data seasonally adjusted 


Annual 
maven) average 1985 1986 
ee - 
1984 | 1985 | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Jan? |Feb? 
i> : 

PRIVATE SECTOR 35.3 35.1 35.1 35.2 35.0 35.1 35.1 35.0 35.1 35.1 35.1 35.0 35.1 35.2 35.0 
CONSTRUCTION cies... scspivcs.csccsssscssssecsssscacereesseresvavses 37.7 37.7 37.8 38.1 38.0 37.6 37.2 37.6 37.5 37.9 37.9 37.4 37.1 38.7 36.3 
MANUFACTURING ; 40.7| 40.5} 40.1] 40.4] 40.2} 40.4] 40.4) 40.3} 40.6} 40.7) 40.7] 40.7] 41.0] 40.9} 40.6 

Overtime hours .... 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.4 3.1 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.6 3.5 3.4 
Durable goods 41.4 41.2 40.7 41.1 40.9 41.1 41.2 41.0 41.3 41.3 41.3 41.3 41.7 41.6 41.3 
Overtime hours ........... 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.6 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.6 3.8 3.7 3.5 
Lumber and wood products .. 39.9} 39.8} 389] 39.6} 39.5; 39.8) 40.1 39.7; 40.0} 40.1 40.3} 39.9] 40.2} 40.3) 39.6 
Furniture and fixtures ............. 39.7} 39.4) 39.5} 39.5! 39.3] 38.9] 38.9] 388] 39.2) 39.4) 39.4) 39.4) 40.1 40.6| 39.9 
Stone, clay, and glass products .. 42.0; 41.9} 41.6} 42.0} 42.0) 42.1 41.9} 42.0} 42.0) 42.0) 42.1 41.6| 41.7] 42.7) 41.9 
Primary metal industries ........... a 41.7) 41.5) 40.9) 41.1 41.0] 41.2} 41.6) 41.4] 41.7] 41.5] 41.8) 41.8] 42.2) 41.9] 41.9 
Blast furnaces and basic steel products i) 640.6) 41.1 40.5| 40.5) 40.2) 40.7) 41.2} 41.2} 41.8] 41.0) 41.7} 42.0) 41.9) 42.1 41.5 
Fabricated metal products ........cccccccccseeesseseessesenees 41.4] 41.3] 40.9) 41.1 41.1] 41.4] 41.3] 41.38] 41.4] 41.6] 41.5] 41.4) 41.6] 41.6] 41.6 
Machinery except electrical ..........cccccsescseeeeseseneneee 41.9 41.5 41.1 41.6 41.2 41.4 41.6 41.3 41.6 41.6 41.6 41.6 41.8 41.6 41.5 
Electrical and electronic equipmen 41.0] 40.6] 40.2| 40.7} 40.2] 40.4] 40.6] 40.3] 40.7} 40.5} 40.6) 41.0) 41.4) 41.2) 40.8 
Transportation equipment ............. 42.7 42.7 41.9} 42.5 42.3 42.6| 42.3) 42.5] 42.9] 429) 428] 426) 43.2) 43.0] 426 
Motor vehicles and equipment . 43.8| 43.5} 42.4| 43.2| 43.3) 43.5} 42.7| 43.3| 43.8] 43.8) 43.8) 43.7| 442] 43.7) 43.6 
Instruments and related products .. 41.3| 41.0] 40.7| 41.0] 40.7| 40.9] 41.1] 40.7] 40.7} 40.9) 40.8) 41.1] 41.9] 41.3) 41.1 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 39.4; 39.4) 39.0) 39.1 39.0] 39.3] 39.4] 39.0] 39.3] 39.8] 39.9} 39.7} 40.0| 40.4) 39.8 
Nondurable goods 39.6 39.5 39.3 39.4 39.1 39.4 39.4 39.4 39.6 39.8 39.9 39.8 40.1 40.0 39.6 
Overtime hours .......... 3.1 3.1 2.9 2.9 3.0 2.9 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.1 3.2 3.2 3.4 3:3 3.2 
Food and kindred product ........::ccccsseseseseseseneneeeees 39.8} 40.0) 39.7) 39.8! 39.6} 40.1 39.6| 40.0 39.9] 40.2) 40.3} 39.9] 40.3) 40.2} 39.9 
Tobacco manufactures .. 38.9| 37.2| 39.2) 38.9] 35.4} 37.0] 36.6| 346] 368] 369) 38.2] 35.2) 38.0} 38.3) 37.7 
Textile mill products .......... Ree oA 39.9 39.7 38.8 39.1 38.8 38.9 39.4 39.1 40.0 40.7 40.7 41.0 41.3 40.9 40.2 
Apparel and other textile products ...........:ss:ssese 36.4| 36.3) 35.9) 36.1 35.6] 36.2| 36.3] 36.3} 36.4) 36.5] 366] 36.8} 37.0) 37.0) 36.0 
Paper and allied Products .........:cseseseseseseesesees 43.1 43.1 42.9 42.9 43.0 43.0 42.9 42.7 43.0 43.1 43.3 43.3 43.6 43.7 43.6 
Printing and publishing 37.9| 37.7| 37.7| 37.6] 37.6] 37.4| 37.5] 37.5} 37.9] 38.0] 37.9) 37.8) 38.2) 37.9} 937.7 
Chemicals and allied products 41.9 41.9 41.9 42.1 41.9 41.9 42.0 41.8 41.8 41.6 41.7 41.9 42.0 42.0 41.8 
Petroleum and coal products .. 43.7} 43.0] 43.1 43.3) 42.0| 41.7| 42.6] 42.9] 43.3] 43.4) 44.3] 43.1] 43.7) 43.5) 433 
Leather and leather products 36.8; 37.3; 36.4) 37.1 87,0),  Sret 37.0| 37.0| 37.3| 37.8] 37.9| 37.7] 37.8] 37.4; 36.8 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES ..... 39.4 39.4| 39.4| 39.5] 39.4| 39.5] 39.5} 39.2} 39.6] 39.5) 39.5) 39.4| 39.5/ 39.6 39.7 
WHOLESALE TRADE ...............:cccssssessesesesseneneneneneeee 38.6] 38.7| 38.6; 38.7| 38.6| 38.7| 38.8] 386| 38.6] 38.7) 38.6) 38.7| 387 38.8| 38.8 
RETAIL TRADE ...........-...::--0-sssssesssssscsssssssssssncnssesecneee 30.01 29.7/ 29.8} 29.8) 29.7| 29.9] 29.9} 29.7} 29.6) 29.6) 29.5; 29.5 29.3] 29.5} 29.4 
SERVICES. ...u......c..:cccecsssscssscccsscesccsecesnsenecsserenssenncunsens 32.8 32.8 32.8 32.8 32.7 32.8 32.8 32.7 32.8 32.8 32.9 32.8 32.8 32.9 32.9 


P = preliminary 


NOTE: See “Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent 


benchmark adjustment. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of pr: 


industry 


Industry 


PRIVATE SECTOR ...........:-c:csssessessersesnees 
Seasonally adjusted 


MINING. ......ccscscccssesessecsessessssseseeneenecncansesencansenennens 
CONSTRUCTION ........-.c-seccsssseessenessssenseseenntnnecnss 
MANUFACTURING .........0.-:cccscccsesessteseenennenneneenees 


Durable QOOdS ...........-ss.ccssssseesseessessseenneenneeensens 
Lumber and wood products . 
Furniture and fixtures ............+ 
Stone, clay, and glass products .. 
Primary metal industri€S .........:-s:-ssssse 

Blast furnaces and basic steel products 
Fabricated metal products ..........:sesereeeeeeee 


Machinery, except electrical 
Electrical and electronic equipment 
Transportation equipment ...........+..+ 
Motor vehicles and equipment.... 
Instruments and related products 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 


Nondurable goods .............ccsssesseresseesetenentene 
Food and kindred products . 
Tobacco manufactures . 
Textile mill products 
Apparel and other textile products . 
Paper and allied Products .........se:ssssssssnernners 


Printing and publishing ............. 
Chemicals and allied products 
Petroleum and coal products 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products 
Leather and leather products ..........--sssssssse 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE TRADE ..............+ssssssssssssnsnenssssenee 
RETAIL TRADE ..........c:csccsessesecsessesnesteneeneeseenesnss 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE 


SERVICES. .u.0.....sccssssesssssssscsssssssscrnscenssensesssssenssens 


- Data not available. 
P = preliminary 
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Annual 
average 

1984 | 1985 

.| $8.33 | $8.58 
saved 11.63 | 11.95 
Ase 12.12 | 12.26 
iste 9.18 | 9.52 
Sees 9.74 | 10.09 
8.03 | 8.20 

6.85 | 7.19 

9.57 | 9.83 
11.47 | 11.68 

.| 12.99 | 13.35 
9.38 | 9.66 

9.96 | 10.29 

| 9.04 | 9.47 
wee] 12.22 | 12.71 
.| 12.74 | 13.44 
8.85 | 9.19 

7.04 | 7.28 

tee 8.37 | 8.68 
8.38 | 8.54 
11.27 | 12.05 
6.46 | 6.71 

| 5.55.| 5:73 
seats 10.41 | 10.82 
9.40 | 9.69 

.| 11.08 | 11.57 

.| 13.43 | 14.04 
read 8.29 | 8.53 
ids 5.70 | 5.82 
aes 11.11 | 11.38 
nee 8.96 | 9.26 
ngsdté 5.88 | 5.97 
Saas 7.62 | 7.93 
acess 7.64 | 7.95 


$8.52 | $8.52 | $8.54 | $8.53 
8.49 | 8.52] 8.54] 8.55 


11.90 | 11.91 | 11.93 | 11.86 
12.33 | 12.22 | 12.21 | 12.19 
9.43 | 9.45 | 9.48} 9.48 


9.99 | 10.01 | 10.03 | 10.04 
8.09 | 8.06 | 8.04] 8.12 
7.01 | 7.07 | 7.08 | 7.11 
9.73 | 9.71 | 9.80 | 9.80 
11.69 | 11.66 | 11.64 | 11.64 
13.42 | 13.27 | 13.32 | 13.31 
9.59 | 9.62 | 9.64 | 9.63 


10.14 | 10.15 | 10.17 | 10.22 
9.33 | 9.39 | 9.40 | 9,39 
12.63 | 12.59 | 12.63 | 12.63 
13.35 | 13.29 | 13.40 | 13.38 
9.11 | 9.10 | 9.11 | 9.13 
7.19 | 7.20 | 7.22 | 7.28 


8.60 | 8.61 | 8.67 | 8.64 
8.51 | 8.53 | 8.59 | 8.58 
11.80 | 12.00 | 12.16 | 12.65 
6.60 | 6.64] 6.70 | 6.68 
5.70 | 5.73 | 5.74 | 5.69 
10.64 | 10.64 | 10.72 | 10.75 


9.60 | 9.61 | 9.60 | 9.60 
11.39 | 11.37 | 11.48 | 11.46 
13.99 | 14.06 | 14.18 | 14.00 

8.48 | 846] 8.48 | 8.45 

5.79 | 5.82 | 5.84] 5.83 


11.27 | 11.24 | 11.27 | 11.24 


9.22 | 9.19 | 9.24 | 9.24 


5.99 | 5.97 | 5.96 | 5.97 


7.87 | 7.87 | 7.85 | 7.83 


7.87 | 7.87 | 7.89 | 7.88 


NOTE: 


oduction or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural payrolls by 


1985 1986 


roo [ve [ror | mar [ se [ sy [ mo. [ set [ oot | non. | oe 


See “Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent 


benchmark revision. 


16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural payrolls by industry 


Annual average 1985 
Industry 98 1986 


————— 
ier TeetianshAae apace] a 
1984 1985 Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Jan.P | Feb.P 
—}-_—— = 
PRIVATE SECTOR if ) | 


“all ON ACS areeascnr ton eteietanscccpcccenseyexexenvcs-v-tetn $294.05] $301.16| $294.79| $298.20] $298.05 | $298.55 | $303.02] $301.46 | $302.32 | $305.54 | $303.62] $302.93 $308.17 bee $302.40 
easonally adjusted .. és = - 298,00| 299.90] 298.90] 300.11] 301.51] 299.95) 301.86] 303.62) 303.26] 303.45) 306.77} 305.54 305.20 
Gonstant.(197:7) GONARS, <2c.ccecccc.scsscisvessssnessncncseans 173.48| 171.60| 170.50| 171.68) 170.80| 170.50] 172.56) 171.48] 171.68) 173.01} 171.54) 170.47] 172.93) 1 70.20 Be 


MINING 


Seopa eavaesesrsnneerteatbabecsetoxcnryarerssceaseneaberinnsasisatarss 503.58| 518.63) 514.08] 519.28] 516.57| 515.91| 523.96] 509.65] 517.44] 524.40) 516.24) 520.47) 535.24 542.46| 528.47 


SRDONS TRIG TION core sche tenaisis ian sesnnctcccqcenenssecrsnte 456.92| 462.20] 451.28| 460.69| 461.54| 464.44| 461.77| 469.38] 468.03) 477.40) 472.15] 448.47| 458.30) 458.42) 492.08 


MANUFACTURING 
Current dollars 


373.63| 385.56| 374.37| 381.78) 380.15| 382.04) 385.70) 382.15) 382.99) 389.64 388.28| 393.05) 404.35) 393.98) 389.14 
Constant (1977) dollars 


220.43] 219.69] 216.52| 219.79| 217.85| 218.18] 219.65) 217.38) 217.48) 220.63] 219.37} 221.19 226.91| 220.47 = 


Durable goods 


403.24} 415.71| 403.60] 412.41] 410.23] 411.64] 417.31] 410.06] 412.05] 420.21 418.78| 423.72| 439.45] 425.18) 421.48 
Lumber and wood products 


320.40| 326.36| 309.85| 317.56) 317.58] 325.61) 336.19] 325.54] 333.70] 337.39] 334.92) 327.06 335.27| 327.89) 323.31 


Furniture and fixtures ...........seseeseee ..| 271.95| 283.29] 270.59| 277.85| 276.83) 275.16] 281.46] 276.53) 285.19) 290.14) 292.40 292.13] 304.14] 291.46] 287.39 
Stone, clay, and glass products ........... ..| 401.94] 411.88] 393.09] 404.91] 411.60] 415.52] 418.20) 418.35) 418.49| 420.75 418.06] 413.82] 414.50] 412.51] 405.37 
Primary metal industries ...........sscee ..| 478.30| 484.72| 478.12] 481.56] 480.73] 479.57| 486.97| 485.34] 480.32| 487.47 480.65| 491.57| 504.38] 495.26] 499.03 

Blast furnaces and basic steel products . ...| 527.39| 548.69| 544.85] 540.09] 547.45) 543.05] 552.86] 559.31) 550.84| 554.14 545.61| 557.76| 565.32] 564.30] 570.87 
Fabricated metal Products .........ssesesessessestsesseses 388.33| 398.96| 387.44| 396.34] 395.24] 395.79] 400.48] 394.13] 395.93) 403.52) 401 .72| 404.77| 420.89} 406.13} 404.42 


Machinery, except electrical 417.32| 427.04| 415.74| 424.27] 417.99| 421.06] 427.65) 420.65) 422.10) 432.22 430.97| 438.06] 451.54) 436.38) 436.36 
Electrical and electronic equipment . ..| 370.64| 384.48] 373.20) 383.11] 376.00] 377.48] 385.02] 376.91) 383.80 387.73| 388.14} 396.89] 408.50) 395.38] 389.76 
Transportation equipment ............-+++ | 521.79| 542.72] 524.15} 537.59] 538.04] 539.30) 539.32) 531.30) 531.30 544.43| 545.28] 550.41} 578.56) 554.70| 542.69 

Motor vehicles and equipment....... ...| 558.01] 584.64] 559.37] 576.79] 586.92| 587.38) 579.79) 574.00) 566.95 586.33| 586.86| 590.78] 626.95) 598.25) 586.52 
Instruments and related products 365.51| 376.79| 369.87| 374.01] 368.96] 372.50] 376.07) 370.76] 373.41) 381.41 377.29| 384.09] 400.35) 385.22] 383.76 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 277.38| 286.83} 276.82| 282.24] 280.86] 285.38) 286.10) 281.78) 284.59 292.00) 294.19] 295.47} 303.28) 297.70) 293.57 


Nondurable goods ................0.0 ...| 331.45| 342.86] 339.68) 338.37) 337.26] 339.55) 342.54] 341.82 344.20| 348.00) 346.73] 350.00) 358.02} 350.15) 346.14 
Food and kindred products 333.52| 341.60| 331.89| 335.23] 336.73] 343.20] 340.29] 341.60) 341.34 347.21| 343.00] 344.92} 353.28] 347.13] 340.26 
Tobacco manufactures ... 438.40| 448.26| 442.50| 452.40] 424.38] 469.32} 483.69] 437.65) 461.52 438.15| 448.84| 439.71] 452.20) 446.11] 441.36 
Textile mill products ............ 257.75| 266.39! 254.10| 258.96] 257.28] 260.52| 266.93) 258.23 270.14| 275.40| 276.48] 279.75| 283.45) 278.80) 272.52 
Apparel and other textile products .. 202.02| 208.00] 202.35] 206.85] 203.20] 205.98] 209.19] 206.34 207.32| 209.88) 210.86] 212.18] 215.18] 213.01) 206.48 
Paper and allied products 448.67| 466.34| 451.14| 454.33) 458.82] 460.10) 463.97] 465.86 465.89| 473.06) 472.40] 477.20| 490.40] 478.07) 474.10 


Printing and publishing 
Chemicals and allied products .. 
Petroleum and coal products 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products 
Leather and leather products 


356.26| 365.31} 358.08] 362.30] 360.00| 358.08} 358.45} 360.69 369.74| 373.98] 369.53] 373.76] 384.12) 368.86) 367.64 
464.25| 484.78| 476.10| 478.68] 481.01) 480.17] 484.99] 482.56 483.39| 487.81| 486.38] 496.44] 504.48) 496.93] 493.73 
586.89| 603.72| 594.58] 601.77| 595.56] 583.80} 596.52} 606.10 605.77| 620.49] 620.27} 610.20] 621.41) 614.18) 600.36 


345.69| 350.58] 343.44] 347.71| 346.83) 345.61] 350.20 346.72| 346.36| 351.41| 350.58] 356.01| 366.24) 358.48) 357.11 
209.76] 217.09] 207.28| 212.43] 215.50| 218.04} 221.54 218.63| 216.92| 219.41] 216.58] 219.79] 221.54) 217.19) 212.49 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 


UTILITIES .0.....cccscceccseccsesenessstenesssensesesenensseneseetensaens 437.73| 448.37| 440.66| 441.73] 441.78| 441.73} 449.40 448.33| 454.86| 457.34| 452.67| 457.02| 460.52) 454.72 458.63 
WHOLESALE TRAD ...........-:.:cseceseseeseeeenensneerereneaes 345.86| 358.36| 352.20) 353.82| 354.82) 357.59) 360.99 359.68| 358.90| 362.00] 357.98| 361.62) 366.99) 361.68 360.19 
RETAIL TRADE ..........ccccececscseseersnsrsnseenensreenenenenensenees 176.40| 177.31| 174.91] 175.52} 175.22) 177.91) 179.39 480.27| 179.07] 177.90| 175.52| 175.80) 180.00} 174.53 173.92 


FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL 
ESTATE oun.cccccscscssescsscsssscsecneseesennenssssnsnsensncsnencansnconcen® 278.13| 288.65| 286.47| 286.47) 285.74| 284.23 291.77| 285.68| 286.77| 292.29] 290.40] 291.41| 298.74 297.11) 304.51 


SERVICES 250.59| 260.76| 256.56] 256.56) 257.21) 257.68 261.03| 260.17| 260.50] 263.71] 263.71] 264.87 267.65| 267.16| 268.79 


- Data not available. NOTE: See “Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark 
P = preliminary revision. 


17. The Hourly Earnings Index for production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural payrolls by 
industry 


Not seasonally adjusted Seasonally adjusted 


Dec. 


Industry Nov. 


1985 1985 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in current GOMAMS) .....-.-esecseseeeceeeeene 
PRAT ce OES A | tk Es... citel daceectond 178.4 181.7 180.8 180.7 : bs . e = 
Soca : 149.9 151.0 149.4 149.4 150.8 149.4 148.9 150.5 149.3 1503 
Senta cl "|. 467.0 171.3 171.3 171.6 166.9 169.4 170.1 1708 170.7 ! 71.4 
aconeien ‘and public utilities ... 164.7 169.9 169.9 1 4 164.2 167.0 168.1 8 8 0. 
Wholesale trade’ 170.2 173.9 172.9 : eee ye ae =e 
Sightnacehdl.. 204 155.9 157.6 157.7 158.0 155.4 156. 7 
insure ta ‘ 75.9 178.1 a e . if s 
Seto SS ee ana “ seus tee eae 174.4 166.2 471.4 172.1 173.4 171.9 173.4 
BIVICES seie ran skarosnssncrsdenetenspusaversadensnnesasceedesnnsnensnneessetc00" r 


PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant GOMALS) ...--secseereeeeeeesees 


i P = preliminary. 
sted because the seasonal component is small pi ar 
or both, and consequently cannot NOTE: See “Notes on the data 
revision. 


1 This series is not seasonally adju 
relative to the trend-cycle, irregular components, 
be separated with sufficient precision. 

- Data not available. 


” for a description of the most recent benchmark 
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stries in which employment increased, data seasonally adjusted 


18. Indexes of diffusion: indu 


(In percent) 
Time span and year 


Over 1-month span 


i See the “Definitions” in this section. See “Notes on the data” for a 
- Data not available. spans. S Si 

NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment rising. (Half of description of the most recent benchmark revision. 

the unchanged components are counted as rising.) Data are centered within the P = preliminary 


19. Annual data: Employment status of the noninstitutional population 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Employment status 


Noninstitutional population ..........c:csecssceseesesseeeenesens 160,689 | 163,541 | 166,460 | 169,349 | 171,775 | 173,939 | 175,891 | 178,080 | 179,912 
Labor force 
Total (number) 100,665 | 103,882 | 106,559 | 108,544 | 110,315 | 111,872 | 11 3,226 | 115,241 | 117,167 
Percent of population 62.6 63.5 64.0 64.1 64.3 64.4 65.1 
Employed 
Total (number) 93,673 97,679 | 100,421 | 100.907 101,194 | 102,510 108.856 
Percent of population .... oe 58.3 59.7 60.3 59.6 58.2 58.3 60.5 
Resident Armed FOrces ..........ssssssessesneeeeee 1,656 1,631 1,597 1,604 1,688 1,676 1,706 
Civilian 
EY COC ec ceetcteccssczreceehibasdsasvarcasthokesnote<denccepcsvexss 92,017 96,048 98,824 99,303 99,526 | 100,834 107,150 
Agriculture .... Reccbhaksssébtehuss¥ecaesabesfhegeazs 3,283 3,387 3,347 3,364 3,401 3,383 3,179 
Nonagricultural industries ...........:0s000 88,734 92,661 95,477 95,938 97,030 96,125 97,450 103,971 
Unemployed 
Total (number) 6,991 6,202 6,137 7,637 8,273 10,678 10,717 8,312 
Percent of labor force 6.9 6.0 5.8 7.0 7.6 9.5 9.5 7 | 
Not in labor force (MUMDEL) ........ccsssesesecseseseeneseens 60,025 59,659 59,900 60,806 61,460 62,067 62,665 62,744 


20. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Total employment 82,471 97,699 
Private sector .... 67,344 81,404 
Goods-producing 24,346 25,057 
Mining .......+0... 813 969 
Construction . 3,851 4,662 
Manufacturing 19,682 19,426 
Service-producing 58,125 72,643 
Transportation and public utilities 4,713 5,300 
Wholesale trade .......sesseseees an] 4,708 5,769 
Retail trade ......ccccesesesesesssseseeteveees 13,808 17,425 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 4,467 5,924 
Services 15,303 21,930 
Government 15,127 16,295 
Federal . 2,727 2,875 

State . 3,377 3,780 


9,023 


NOTE: Data include Alaska and Hawaii beginning in 1959. See revision. 
“Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark 


21. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonagricultural 


payrolls, by industry 


Industry 


Private sector 
Average Weekly HOUrs ........sssesssesssssssessssssssssssessnesesneesnessanvosssesens 
Average hourly earnings . 
Average weekly earnings 


Mining 
Average weekly hours 


Average hourly earnings ... 


Average Weekly Carnings .....-.---srssssssusseessssssscececenssessnnnnnny 
Construction 
Average weekly NOUS .....s.sssvecssssssssnsesssssecesneessnsessnssesssnstes 
Average hourly earnings .. 
Average weekly earnings 


Manufacturing 
Average Weekly NOUS .........-ssssssssssssecsnnnsessscsssssssssnnssensennesces 
Average hourly earnings .. ; 
Average Weekly @armings .......ssssssssscccssssuseesseessnssssssececsennnnss 


Transportation and public utilities 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings . 
Average weekly earnings 


Wholesale trade 
Average Weekly NOUS ........--ssssssscssnnsessesnsessssssnescensanaserscenness 
Average hourly earnings fee 
Average Weekly Garnings ....-ssssssssssssssssssrsessnnesennnnnsessssenssses 


Retail trade 
Average weekly hours ........ Pac aNs¥s ethos cae oxagacetcsaticeseseratsapoiys® 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly earnings 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings .., 
Average weekly earnings 


Services 

Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings .. 
Average weekly earnings 


36.0 
5.25 
189.00 


43.4 
6.94 
301.20 


36.5 
8.10 
295.65 


40.3 
5.68 
228.90 


39.9 
6.99 
278.90 


38.8 
5.39 
209.13 


31.6 
3.85 
121.66 


36.4 
4.54 
165.26 


35.3 
6.66 
235.10 


43.3 
9.17 
397.06 


37,0 
9.94 
367.78 


39,7 
7.27 
288.62 


39.6 
8.87 
351.25 


38.5 
6.96 
267.96 


30.2 
4,88 
147.38 


35.2 
7.25 
255,20 


43.7 
10.04 
438.75 


36.9 
10.82 
399.26 


39.8 
7.99 
318.00 


39.4 
9.70 
382.18 


38.5 
7.56 
291.06 


30.1 
5.25 
158.03 


34.8 
7.68 
267.26 


42.7 
10.77 
459.88 


36.7 
11.63 
426.82 


38.9 
8.49 
330.26 


39.0 
10.32 
402,48 


38.3 
8.09 
309.85 


29.9 
5.48 
163.85 


35.1 
8,58 
301.16 


43.4 
11.95 
518.63 


37.7 
12.26 
462.20 


40.5 
9,52 
385.56 


39.4 
11.38 
448.37 


38.7 
9.26 
358.36 


29.7 
5.97 
177.31 


36.4 
7.93 
288.65 


32.8 
7.95 
260.76 
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22. Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


(June 1981 = 100) 


1985 Percent change 
3 12 
; months | months 
sare Mar. June ended | ended 
Dec., 1985 
Civilian WOrKerS 2 .........ccccsccsesessssesecseseesenseeenentensnsnnsnsenersnsnsaneneneens 117.8 119.8 120.8 122.4 123.9 125.5 126.4 128.4 0.6 4.3 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers ..... 118.9 120.9 122.1 124.0 125.5 127.3 128.3 130.7 7 4.9 
Blue-collar workers 115.8 117.7 118.6 119.6 120.9 122.2 123.1 4 3.3 
Service workers 119.1 122.0 122.1 124.6 126.8 127.8 128.0 av 3.9 
Workers, by industry division: 
Manufacturing ......s.ssscsssecssssesssssssnssscessnrsusencenssncessncesseses 116.0 117.9 119.1 120.4 122.0 123.9 124.6 4 3.3 
Nonmanufacturing . 118.6 120.7 121.6 123.3 124.8 126.2 127.2 BY 4.6 
SOPVICES ....sseseceseeseeee 122.6 125.0 125.5 128.8 130.9 131.9 132.6 5 4.7 
Public administration ° 121.4 122.9 123.7 126.9 128.6 130.1 130.3 4 48 
Private Industry WOrKETS .............csccsssesseesesecseesseeneeneenneenennes 117.0 119.0 120.1 121.1 122.7 124.2 125.2 6 3.9 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers 117.9 119.9 121.4 122.4 123.9 125.8 127.1 8 48 
Blue-collar workers . 115.7 117.5 118.4 119.3 120.6 121.9 122.8 3 3.2 
Service workers 117.9 121.5 121.2 123.2 125.7 126.3 126.5 5 3.0 
Workers, by industry division: 
Manufacturing 116.0 117.9 119.1 120.4 122.0 123.9 124.6 4 3.3 
Nonmanufacturing .. 117,95 119.6 120.7 121.6 123.1 124.4 125.6 6 4.3 
State and local government WOrke’s. ..............-:cscesseeseseeees 122.0 123.9 124.4 128.8 130.1 131.7 132.0 7 5.7 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers .. 122.6 124.5 125.0 129.7 131.1 132.5 132.9 7 5.7 
Blue-collar workers .... 119.2 121.9 122.3 125.0 125.9 128.1 128.5 6 5.4 
Workers, by industry division: P 
Services 122.6 124.5 125.0 129.9 131.3 132.8 133.2 9 5.9 
SCHON S rates recesarcencarsnaccs soesraestanansayseseisecsndsctassoossrsescertecsnracnee 122.6 124.5 124.7 130.6 132.0 133.4 133.7 9 6.3 
Elementary and SCCOMGALY .....-..:sssseseseseeseseeteneeteneneereees 123.9 125.4 125.7 132.1 133.5 134.4 134.6 8 6.4 
Hospitals and other services‘ .. BS i eed 124.4 125.7 127.9 129.2 131.1 131.5 8 4.6 
Public administration® 121.4 122.9 123.7 126.9 128.6 130.1 130.3 4 4.8 
1 Cost (cents-per-hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index and State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 
consists of wages, salaries and employer cost of employee benefits. 3 Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


2 Consist of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) 4 Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


23. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


(June 1981 = 100) 


Civilian WOrkers | oo... cecssessecessesecssstssenesessessssescatenenssnensesenseseesees 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers 
Blue-collar workers 
S@rvice WOPKETS .........cccscscscrsssesesesereetereeneees 


Workers, by industry division 
Manufacturing ...... 
Nonmanufacturing 

Service ....,..e.eeee0 
Public administration @ ... 


Private Industry WOrkerS ...........cccessessesecsessssneesenearenneereens 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 
Professional and technical ..... 
Managers and administrators 
Salesworkers a 
Clerical workers .. 


Blue-collar workers 
Craft and kindred workers . 
Operatives, except transport . = 
Transport equipment OPeratives .......--ccsseereernerrseereees 
Nonfarm laborers Pees rereeini ss caseterscanconsnsesns 

Service workers 


Workers, by industry division: 
Manufacturing ... oh 

Durables ...... 

Nondurables 


Nonmanufacturing ... 
Construction .......... 
Transportation and public utilities 
Wholesale and retail trade 

Wholesale trade ........cssseserssessssssesenessresscssrsarenssenenenes 
Retail trade 
Finance, insurance, and real estate .. ie 
RGIVICES garccerst- wisi recescsereeocenres races Br a gest vasassaitinss 


State and local government WOrkePS ..........::-.eseseesseenes 
Workers, by occupational group 
White-collar workers 
Blue-collar workers .... on 
Workers, by industry division 
S@rVviceS .....cscscscsessesesreesencsssneesessaseneneyensansnvencnenscasanevennsarenees 


Elementary and secondary .. 
Hospitals and other services ° 
Public administration ? ........:++ 


1 Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) 
and State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


119.3 
115.3 
120.0 


115.7 
118.9 
123.3 
120.4 


117.2 


118.5 
122.2 
118.0 
110.2 
119.8 


115.1 
116.5 
114,9 
111.7 
112.9 
119.8 


115.7 
115.7 
115.8 


118.0 
113.3 
118.5 
114.3 
118.2 
112.8 
116.1 
124.2 


121.6 


122.2 
119.1 


126.3 


128.8 
122.0 
128.0 


123.2 
127.6 
134.2 
131.4 


124.9 


127.3 
131.2 
127.7 
119.3 
127.1 


121.7 
123.7 
121.1 
117.7 
118.6 
126.3 


123.2 
122.7 
124.0 


125.9 
117.3 
124.8 
122.7 
127.7 
120.8 
124.1 
133.9 


133.2 


134.3 
127.9 


127.0 


129.8 
122.3 
128.6 


123.8 
128.4 
134.8 
132.0 


125.6 


128.3 
131.5 
128.4 
122.5 
127.9 


122.0 
123.8 
121.6 
117.8 
119.8 
126.6 


123.8 
123.4 
124.6 


126.6 
117.9 
125.2 
123.7 
128.3 
121.9 
126.5 
134.1 


134.2 


135.3 
128.4 


Percent change 


Dec., 1965 
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2 Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 
3 Includes, for example, library, social and health services. 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers, by bargaining status, region, and area size 


(June 1981 =100) 


Percent change 


12 
Series months 
Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. 
oak 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

Union 118.8 120.6 121.7 122.6 123.9 124.8 125.5 
Manufacturing ... 117.2 119.3 120.5 121.6 123.2 124.2 124.2 
Nonmanufacturing ... 120.4 121.9 122.8 123.6 124.5 125.3 126.6 

Nonunion 115.9 118.0 119.2 120.3 121.9 123.8 125.0 
Manufacturing ... 114.9 116.6 117.9 119.3 120.8 123.6 124.8 
Nonmanufacturing ... 116.4 118.6 119.8 120.7 122.4 123.9 125.1 

Workers, by region ' 

Northeast 117.5 118.9 120.7 122.4 123.8 125.1 126.4 128.8 129.9 9 4.9 

SOUR prsscesesncatccenssecanataseasncandosnse 117.1 119.7 120.7 120.7 122.2 124.2 125.2 126.5 127.2 6 41 

Midwest (formerly North Central) oh 114.7 117.2 117.9 119.7 120.8 122.0 122.7 124.2 124.6 3 3.1 

NAS asa fees cee ren ca censeeesacaeckrs sansatatesnenectisa-asuseuardtnstvenyesee=eazct 120.0 121.0 122.2 122.5 124.9 126.8 127.9 129.1 129.8 ‘5 3.9 

Workers, by area size ' 
Metropolitan areas 117.4 119.4 120.6 121.5 123.2 124.7 125.7 127.3 128.1 6 4.0 
ONES ALCAS .........:cessssecscsereccsssscsssscsecsccorsssessecessnsensssusscesensonsanennes 114.5 116.7 117.4 119.0 119.8 121.4 122.5 123.9 123.9 0 3.4 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status ' 

Union 116.9 118.1 119.0 119.8 120.9 121.7 123.0 124.1 124.7 5 3.1 
Manufacturing .. 114.8 116.1 117.1 118.1 119.5 120.4 121.7 122.8 123.3 4 3.2 
Nonmanufacturing 118.9 120.1 120.7 121.3 122.1 122.8 124.1 125.3 125.9 5 3.1 

Nonunion 115.2 116.7 117.8 118.8 120.4 122.1 123.4 125.2 125.9 6 4.6 
Manufacturing .. 114.2 115.4 116.5 117.9 119.5 121.5 122.8 123.7 124.4 6 41 
Nonmanufacturing 115.6 117.2 118.3 119.2 120.7 122.3 123.6 125.9 126.6 6 4.9 

Workers, by region ' 
Northeast 116.6 117.4 118.9 120.5 121.9 123.0 124.6 126.8 128.1 1.0 Sl 
115s, 117.9 119.0 119.0 120.2 122.3 123.4 124.8 125.4 5 4.3 
113.6 115.5 116.0 117.8 118.7 119.6 121.1 122.5 122.9 3 3.5 
Me Epeeeces sata cate ade cvcasascvavsaycesaxessbvckecsdtepsovecs cccaxcssuesdecatecvessnesbenaiien 118.5 118.8 119.6 120.0 122.5 124.0 125.1 126.6 127.1 4 3.8 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas .... ees 116.2 117.6 118.6 119.5 121.0 122.4 123.8 125.5 126.3 6 4.4 
Other areas ............. ; 4 i 34 


; 1 The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and Monthly Labor Review Technical Note, “Estimation procedures for the 
industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Employment Cost Index,” May 1982. 


25. Specified compensation and wage adjustments from contract settlements, and effective wage adjustments, private 
industry collective bargaining situations covering 1,000 workers or more (in percent) 


Annual average Quarterly average 
eT Se 
Measure 1984 1985 
1984 j985 LF ae = — = = 
| i} Wl IV | ue HIP IvP 
— ——} —- a - + o = + 
Specified adjustments: 
Total compensation ' adjustments, * settlements 
covering 5,000 workers or more: 
First year of contract 3.6 2.6 | 3.5 eg 3.7 3.6 3.5 2.0 2.0 
Annual rate over life of contract 2.8 2.7 47 3.2 3.1 2.0 2.7 3.4 3.0 1.4 
Wage adjustments, settlements covering 1,000 
workers or more: 
First year Of COMPACT oo... eecessesseceresessneennesnessneensess 2.4 2.3 2.8 2.6 21 2.3 3.3 2.5 2.0 21 
Annual rate over life Of CONTACT .....-....seseesereeeeees 2.4 2.7 3.3 2.7 2.6 RS 3.2 2.8 3.1 1.9 
Effective adjustments: 

Total effective wage adjustment * 3.7 3.3 9 A) 1.2 i 8 8 1.2 5 
From settlements reached in period 8 z 1 a a 3 1 2 2 2 
Deferred from settlements reached in earlier 

periods 2.0 1.8 4 x of 2 6 5 6 2 
From cost-of-living-adjustments Clauses .........-... 9 ‘ i “ x] ae ail al 4 4 


1 Compensation includes wages, salaries, and employers’ cost of employee compensation or wages. 
benefits when contract is negotiated. 3 Because of rounding total may not equal sum of parts. 
2 Adjustments are the net result of increases, decreases and no changes in P = preliminary. 


26. Average specified compensation and wage adjustments, major collective bargaining settlements in private 
industry situations covering 1,000 workers or more during 4-quarter periods (in percent) 


Average for four quarters ending-- 
Ie SS 
Measure 1984 [ 1985 
—- = 
oe | “ie i] iT} if IV | WP WIP IvP 
= =a iN =e 
Specified total compensation adjustments, settlements covering 5,000 i is ke 
workers or more, all industries: 
First year of contract 4.8 4.7 4.2 3.6 3.4 3:6 3.1 (") 
Annual rate over life of contract 3.6 3.5 3.2 2.8 2.6 PATA 27 2.8 
Specified wage adjustments, settlements covering 1,000 workers or 
more: 
All industries: 

First year of contract 3.5 3.5 3.2 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.3 
Contracts with COLA clauses ..... 4.0 4.6 4.5 2.9 2.5 2.3 1.9 1.6 
Contracts without COLA clauses 3.0 2u7 2.3 al 2.4 2.4 2.7 2.7 

Annual rate over life of contract ... 3.0 3.1 2.8 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.5 PASS 
Contracts with COLA clauses ..... 2.6 2.9 2.8 1.8 1.3 15 1.8 25 
Contracts without COLA clauses 3.4 3.2 2.8 2.7 2.8 2.8 3.0 2.8 

Manufacturing 

First year of contract 2.6 3.0 2.6 2.3 2.1 2.0 1.5 8 
Contracts with COLA clauses .... 2.4 3.2 1.5 2a 2.0 1.9 11:5) 8 
Contracts without COLA clauses .. 2.9 2.8 3.7 2.9 2.5 2.2 1.5 9 

Annual rate over life of contract .. 2.8 3.1 2.8 1.5 1.4 1.5 1.6 1.8 
Contracts with COLA clauses .... 2.2 2.8 1.8 1.0 9 1.0 1.4 2.1 
Contracts without COLA clauses 3.7 3.6 3.8 3.3 3.2 3.0 2.4 1.6 

Nonmanufacturing 

First year of contract Sesesusnasscceoeiss 3.8 cela 3.3 2.5 2.6 2.7 3.2 3.3 
Contracts with COLA ClaUSeS .......-sssssssssssneecnseecensssennsannnnessnnezcnnncnsnns® 4.9 5.2 5.4 5.6 6.1 4.3 4.0 3.6 
Contracts without COLA clauses . : 3.0 2.6 21 2.0 2.4 2.5 3.0 33 

Annual rate over life of contract .. : 3.1 3.0 2.8 2.9 2.8 2.9 3.3 3.3 
Contracts with COLA clauses .... i ferce Dhibe een os Ta 2.9 3.0 o.1 4.8 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 
Contracts without COLA clauses 3.3 3.0 2.6 2.6 2.7 2.8 3.2 3.3 

Construction 

First year Of CONTAC ....---. e+ 1.2 8 9 5 9 at ; 1.0 1.5 
Contracts with COLA ClAUSES ...ssssssssssssssseseceerserssstennennssensecenctnnsnnnnness 1 -.4 4.0 4.0 4.6 9.2 (" ; 
Contracts without COLA ClaUSES .-.....s.ssssssssecsseesssseesssseeseeeetcssssstsserees 1.4 9 9 4 8 1.0 (’) (’) 

Annual rate over life of contract ..... e 2.0 1.7 1.4 1.0 1.4 ‘ere ; 1.7 , 2.1 
Contracts with COLA clauses ... a 0 1.4 1.4 17 4.6 (’) ) 
Contracts without COLA clauses . 2 8 1.4 1.0 1.4 1.7 (’) (') 


1 Data do not meet publication standards. P = preliminary 
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27. Average effective wage adjustments, private industry collective bargaining situations covering 1,000 


workers or more during 4-quarter periods (in percent) 
Average for four quarters ending-- 


Effective wage adjustment 


For all workers:' 


TORN cessceccsssocesoscnsesacccorssoreresesnresovnvncsoanecaes 7 
From settlements reached in period a 
Deferred from settlements reached in earlier period 
From cost-of-living-adjustments CIAUSES .......s.-sseerssersecsrsersesssenneennesnnens F 

For workers receiving changes: 

Total) .ccccccscecccsscesscecsescsscvssescveesssenssneccsssssssssssceucenscssssncrsssnscnssnnenecrgtensensensoscsoess 5.3 5.0 4.4 op 
From settlements reached in period ........... ‘ 3.6 3.7 e 
Deferred from settlements reached in earlier period 4.9 4.2 f 


From cost-of-living-adjustMents ClAUSES ...........sserseesseessrserenessneennensees 


1 Because of rounding total may not equal sum of parts. P = preliminary. 


28. Specified compensation and wage adjustments from contract settlements, and effective wage adjustments, State and 
local government collective bargaining situations covering 1,000 workers or more (in percent) 


Second 6 months 


Measure 1985° 


Specified adjustments: 
Total compensation ' adjustments, 2 settlements covering 5,000 workers or more: 


First year of contract 3.8 
Annual rate over life of contract 5.3 
Wage adjustments, settlements covering 1,000 workers or more: 
First year of contract 4.4 
Annual rate over life of contract 5.6 
Effective adjustments: 
Total effective wage adjustment ° 41 
From settlements reached in period = 3.2 
Deferred from settlements reached in earlier periods . 9 


From cost-of-living-adjustment clauses 


1 Compensation includes wages, salaries, and employers’ cost of employee 3 Because of rounding total may not equal sum of parts. 
benefits when contract is negotiated. 4 Less than 0.05 percent. 
2 Adjustments are the net result of increases, decreases and no changes in P = preliminary. 


compensation or wages. 


29. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


rae [es [rm [ne [aoe [wer [ome [oor [ am [oon [one [rm [om | amr | 


Measure 


Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in period ........csceseceee 
In effect during period 


Workers involved: 
Beginning in period (in 
thousands) vee 
In effect during period (in 
ThOUSAMNAS) .......csesesesrsseeseeterstenseeees K f i. 7 i i - 


Days idle: 
Number (in thousands) ............0+ 
Percent of estimated working 


1 Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total 1968, pp. 54-56, 
working time: private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An - Data not available. 
explanation of the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is P = preliminary 


found in ‘Total Economy’ Measure of Strike idleness.Monthly Labor Review, October 
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30. Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: U.S. city average, by expenditure category and commodity 
service group; and CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers, all items 


(1967=100, unless otherwise indicated) 


_——  ——— —————————————_———_——————————— eee 


Annual 1985 4986 
Series MIEDS i + = aT 
aay 4985 Feb. | Mar Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
Sie | 

CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS: 
All items 322.2| 317.4| 318.8| 320.1| 321.3| 322.3] 322.8] 323.5| 324.5] 325.5) 326.6) 327.4) 328.4) 327.5 
All items (1957-59= 100) 37471 3691| 3707| 3723| 373.7| 374.8| 375.5| 376.2| 377.4| 378.5| 379.9) 380.8) 381.9) 380.8 
Food and beverages 302.01 301.4] 301.6] 301.6] 301.0| 301.4) 301.6| 301.8] 302.1] 302.5] 303.6] 305.6) 307.9] 307.7 
WG a ecscgncins 3098 3095| 3097| 3096| 308.9| 309.3| 309.5| 309.7} 309.9| 309.8| 311.0) 313.2) 315.6) 315.3 
Food at home css. | 296.8| 2986! 298.4| 297.7| 296.2| 296.0] 296.2| 295.9] 295.6] 295.3) 296.6) 299.3) 302.5) 301.5 
Cereals and bakery products . 3053| 3170| 3137| 314.4| 314.8) 315.9| 317.3) 317.3| 318.5| 319.2| 318.9] 319.9] 321.9] 322.0) 3225 
Meats, poultry, fish, amd @QQS csccscscersrsssesssnsnsnsseeststneee 2666| 263.4| 267.0| 266.1| 263.6] 259.8] 259.8| 260.5| 259.7) 260.6] 261.1] 266.1] 269.9) 271.5) 268.4 
Dairy products ......cscceseee 263.2| 258.0| 2592| 258.9| 258.3| 258.4| 257.8) 257.8| 257.4| 258.0| 257.1| 257.1] 256.9] 257.2) 257.3 
Fruits and vegetables 317.4| 3257| 3330| 3321| 333.2| 330.3| 329.0| 328.9) 326.3| 319.9| 317.1| 314.3} 323.9] 334.4) 320.7 
Other foods at home .... 3522| 361.1| 3598| 360.5| 360.8| 361.3| 360.8| 360.6| 361.7| 362.6| 363.0} 362.2| 361.3] 365.7) 375.1 
Etat and eWeels haseh nkaSencccsinenautinacesttis: 389.1| 3988| 3948] 394.6| 396.1| 397.6| 398.3| 400.2) 401.8) 401.1] 402.6] 401.4) 402.2) 405.1| 408.6 
Fats and Oils ....sccs0 >a8.0| 294.4; 2951| 2949) 294.0| 294.0| 296.0| 297.8] 297.1| 294.8| 291.2) 292.1 290.3) 292.1) 291.4 
Nonalcoholic beverages ... 443.0| 4517| 4527| 4540| 454.0| 454.1] 451.5| 448.2| 449.6] 452.8 454.1) 451.7| 448.8/ 459.7) 485.3 
Other prepared foods ... 2a49| 2042| 2915| 2922| 292.8) 293.4| 293.4] 294.5] 295.8] 296.3 296.8] 296.8] 297.3] 298.0) 299.5 
Food away from home .. 333.4| 3466| 341.4| 3426) 343.9] 345.1| 346.9| 347.3] 348.4] 349.9| 350.3] 351.3/ 952.1) 353.1) 354.2 
Alcoholic beverages 392 1| 2295| 2258| 2265| 2267| 227.7| 227.8| 227.8| 228.9) 229.3| 236.4) 236.2) 236.2) 237.5) 236.3 
Housing 336.5| 349.9| 343.6 344.7| 345.9| 348.5| 350.4] 351.6] 352.9| 353.8| 354.4) 355.0) 355.8] 356.8/ 356.5 
Shelter ... 3617 3820] 3733| 3743) 375.9| 379.5| 381.0| 383.2| 385.9| 386.9| 389.1) 391.3/ 392.3) 393.8) 394.8 
Renters’ costs (12/82=100) .. 1086| 1164) 1124| 112.9] 113.6| 1145] 115.1| 115.8] 116.6| 117.0) 117.9| 118.4) 118.3) 118.8] 119.0 
Rent, residential .......... 3493| 264.6| 258.4| 259.2| 260.4| 262.6| 263.6) 265.0) 266.6] 267.7| 269.9) 271.7) 272.4) 273.4) 273.7 
Other renters’ costs . 373.4| 3984| 381.9| 3861| 390.9| 396.5| 401.6| 405.1] 409.9] 410.7] 412.5| 408.7) 398.1) 401.1) 404.1 
Homeowners’ costs (12/82 = 100) .... 1o7.3| 1131/ 1107] 1108| 111.3| 1124] 1128] 113.5] 114.9] 1146] 115.1] 115.8] 116.3) 116.7) 117.0 
Owners’ equivalent rent (12/82= 100) . 1073| 1132] 110.7| 1109] 111.3] 1125] 112.8] 113.5] 114.3] 114.6] 115.1] 115.9) 1163) 116.7) 117.0 
Household insurance (12/82=100) ... 4075| 112.4| 1095 110.4] 111.4] 112.0] 112.7) 112.7] 113.0] 113.7) 114.6] 114.5] 115.0) 115.7) 117.4 
Maintenance and repairs ....ssssssss 3592| 3689| 3668| 370.0| 368.0| 366.2| 367.6| 367.8| 370.6| 368.7) 368.5) 372.7) 373.7) 379.1| 379.6 
Maintenance and repair services ... 4097| 421.1| 415.8| 422.2| 418.2| 416.0| 423.2| 421.1] 425.1] 421.9| 422.2) 426.4) 426.2) 492.6) 4928 
Maintenance and repair commodities ...... 9627| 2696| 270.5| 270.6| 270.4| 269.2| 265.7| 267.8| 269.2| 268.6| 268.0| 271.5) 273.3) 277.1) 277.8 
Fuel and other utilities 387.3| 392.6| 386.5| 388.2| 388.7| 393.0| 399.4| 399.9) 398.9| 400.5| 395.6| 392.1) 393.3] 394.6) 390.0 
cere ene 485°5| 488.1| 480.8| 482.2| 483.0| 490.0| 497.7| 497.3| 494.4] 496.8] 488.4] 481.5) 483.6] 484.7) 476.3 
Fuel oil, coal, and bottled gas 641.8] 619.5| 623.4| 620.8| 623.5| 620.8| 612.0| 601.9] 594.6| 601.7) 615.3| 641.6) 657.3| 650.3) 597 2 
Gas (piped) and electricity ... Zs 445.2| 452.7| 4433| 4455| 445.9| 454.7| 465.6| 467.1] 465.1} 466.5] 453.9| 440.5) 499.9| 442.6) 4445 
Other utilities and public SCrViCeS .........sssesseeneeens 530.2| 2407| 2343| 2363 236.4| 236.8| 241.1| 242.8| 244.2) 244.6| 244.7| 245.9) 245.8) 247.3) 247.8 
Household furnishings and operations 542.5| 247.2| 246.2| 246.9| 247.9| 247.6| 247.1| 246.5] 247.0] 247.1] 248.4) 248.9) 248.8) 248.8 249.0 
Housefurnishings ... 199.11 200.1} 2007| 2006] 201.7| 201.2| 200.0] 198.8] 199.1) 199.0] 200.3) 200.8) 200.1) 199.8 199.7 
Housekeeping supplies 303.2| 3136] 311.5| 3118| 3126| 312.9| 3136] 313.1] 313.5| 313.9] 915.7| 316.4) 317.7) 318.8 318.6 
Hin seekpapinig SOrACOS Sicseecrccnsssrtnsoaiteatenirseaancontic 327.5| 3389| 3339| 3374| 337.9| 338.0) 338.3| 999.8] 340.7] 341.5] 342.2/ 342.7) 343.2) 343.9 344.5 
Apparel and upkeep .. be ae et a eee eee 200.2| 206.0| 201.8| 205.3| 205.9] 205.3] 204.6| 202.8) 205.3] 209.6) 211.1) 211.2) 209.0 205.0} 204.1 
Apparel commodities Bielasecsvanasrsauensercedscvoanencacs 187.0| 191.6] 187.5} 191.3] 191.8} 191.0 190.2| 188.0} 190.6] 195.3] 196.7) 196.8 194.2| 189.5} 188.5 
Men's and boys’ APPArel oevsccscssessssssseseenertrteenentnsnesntnane 492.4| 1979| 1928| 195.2| 197.4] 197.8] 196.4] 194.5| 197.2| 201.5) 203.2) 203.6) 202) 198.6| 196.8 
Women's and girls’ apparel ... te36| 1695| 1641| 169.9| 170.0| 168.0| 1665| 163.4| 167.7] 176.1) 177.9) 176.5) 1726) 1648 163.4 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel 287.0| 2097| 298.8| 3021| 295.3| 298.3| 300.7] 294.5) 300.6] 302.0/ 302.1) 307.0) 30%.! 313.9| 311.6 
oO A ee eee 5095| 2121| 210.1| 213.1| 213.2| 213.2| 213.9) 211.4) 210.3] 210.9) 212.3) 215.5) 219.) 209.1| 207.9 
Other apparel commodities p1e.4| 2185] 2155| 2169| 2158| 215.1] 216.3) 216.7| 217.5) 215.2) 214.9) 214.9) 214.6 215.5| 216.1 
Apparel services 308.0} 3209 316.0| 317.1| 318.4| 319.4| 319.9| 321.4) 322.9) 924.1| 325.7) 326.3) 926.9 329.8| 330.7 
Transportation 311.7| 319.9| 314.3] 316.7| 320.0) 321.4] 321.8] 321.8) 320.7) 319.7| 320.9) 923.2) 324.0 323.9| 319.2 
Private transportation .. 3086] 3142| 3087| 311.0| 314.6) 316.0| 316.3] 316.1) 314.9) 313.6) 3147) 317.0) 3178 317.3| 312.2 
EMC Sie ae 508.0} 2149| 2136| 213.8| 213.9| 214.2| 2143] 214.3) 214.2) 214.2) 216.9] 218.2) 219.2 219.7| 220.2 
eA, cece tnvs ct taptersrnyectictetvcrnih 50a5| 2152] 2139| 214.1] 214.1| 214.5| 214.7] 214.7| 214.6) 214.5) 216.2) 218.4 219.4| 219.9| 220.4 
Fes payin ites ceentncnsnnererres avnncmn ein 3757| 3797| 3646| 386.1| 386.4| 384.2| 380.3| 376.7| 374.0] 374.3| 975.3) 376.4 375.6| 374.1| 370.7 
Motor Ul ...ssssseesnee 370.7| 373.8| 3624| 360.6| 374.2| 381.6| 384.7] 985.5| 381.9) 377.7| 374.6) 3767 377.5| 373.3| 351.5 
Gasclinchee se 3702| 3733| 351.6| 360.0| 373.8| 361.4] 384.5] 385.3| 381.8) 377.4) 374.2) 376.1 376.8| 372.5| 350.8 
Maintenance and repair . 3415| 351.4| 348.2| 348.5, 348.2| 349.6| 350.4] 351.1) 351.9] 953.5] 955.7) 3558 357.5| 357.9| 358.9 
Other private transportation ..... 573.3| 287.6] 284.4| 284.5| 285.8| 285.6| 286.6| 287.6) 267.7) 285.8) 269.6) 293.8 295.2| 297.7| 299.2 
Other private transportation commodities 5015] 2026 203.8| 201.9| 202.8] 201.3| 203.9| 202.2| 202.8) 203.4) 202.8) 201.6 202.1| 203.4) 202.9 
Other private transportation services .... 595.0| 312.8| 3085| 309.1) 310.5| 310.7] 311.3] 313.0] 319.0] 310.4) 315.4) 321.2 322.7| 325.5| 327.6 
Public transportation 388.2| 4028| 394.4| 397.3| 398.0| 398.4| 399.3| 402.4) 403.7) 408.0| 411.5) 412.8 412.9| 419.6| 422.2 
Medical Care ....sssssscseneees 379.5| 403.1| 393.8| 396.5| 398.0| 399.5| 401.7| 404.0) 406.6] 408.3] 410.5) 4130 414.7| 418.2| 422.3 
Medical care commodities .. 539.7| 256.7| 249.8| 251.9] 253.9| 255.2| 257.0) 257.8] 269.3) 260.2) 261.3 262.7| 262.9) 264.5| 267.4 
Medical care services ...... 410.3| 4361| 425.3} 428.1| 429.4| 430.9| 499.0] 435.8] 438.6] 440.5| 443.0) 445.8 448.0| 451.9| 456.2 
Professional services .... 346.1| 367.3| 359.3| 361.9| 369.0| 364.5] 366.4) 968.1 970.0) 371.7) 973.2 375.5| 377.1| 378.9| 381.6 
Other medical care S@rviCeS «....-..0- 4g8.0| 5170) 505.2| 508.0| 509.6| 511.2| 513.6| 517.6) 521.6| 523.9| 527.4) 530.8 593.6| 540.3| 546.4 
Entertainment 955.1} 265.0| 261.3| 262.2| 263.3] 263.6| 264.8| 265.7) 265.7) 266.8) 268.4 269.0| 268.3) 270.8| 272.0 
Entertainment commodities 360.6| 2579| 258.7| 259.5| 259.5| 260.1| 260.8) 260.5] 262.5) 264.0) 264.0 262.5) 264.7| 265.2 
Entertainment Services ..--scssvsssseseeneseee 571.8| 2667| 267.6| 269.2| 269.9] 272.0| 273.3| 273.6) 273.3) 275.2) 276.6) 277-1 279.9| 282.1 
1.1| 321.8} 322.3) 323.0| 325.0] 926.0| 333.3] 934.9| 335.3) 336.5] 339.1) 340.3 
2S eae eats a ees oye ale 32401 324.1| 324.8| 330.0| 331.5| 332.8) 334.4] 334.7) 997.4) 342.7) 344.7 
ceeorl a ca 581.9| 2782) 278.7| 279.8| 280.9] 281.7| 282.3| 283.3) 264.1) 285.0) 265.4 286.3| 288.1| 289.1 
‘| 976.0] 277.1| 277.5| 277.9| 278.9| 279.4| 280.6| 281.4) 261.1) 282.5) 265.3) 286.0 
Teliat paaeisrand perecnal care. BPPASNESS rewire" ay any Epa 983.3| 285.0| 286.1| 286.3| 287.7| 288.2| 289.2) 290.2) 290.6) 291.8) 203.0 
Personal Care S6rviceS averse je6.0/ 3876 388.3| 388.5| 380.1| 300.1| 390.7) 412.5] 414.7| 416.4) 415.5) 416.8) 417.7 
Goons ene a paegaae m suse| 343.9| 3445| 344.5| 344.9| 945.5| 346.1| 362.1] 964.5| 964.7| 964.7 371.0) 373.8 
ae yay sapere steel 397.8| 3985| 3988| 399.4 400.4| 401.1| 423.9] 426.2) 426.9) 427.0/ 427.6) 426.1 

i I aera ead. Sue: I De al ie =e 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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30. Continued— Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 


service group; and CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers, all items 
(1967=100, unless otherwise indicated) 
average 
Series 9 Pr in a 
4984 | 1985 Feb. = Apr. lay june uly 
All items ....... 322.2] 317.4| 318.8] 320.1] 321.3] 322.3) 322.8 
Commoditie 7| 286.7| 284.0] 285.3] 286.8] 287.0] 286.9) 286.5 
FOOd ANd DEVEFAGES ......::cseceesssereeenestensnsenensersnsnsaneneneansnentensets 295.1} 302.0] 301.4) 301.6] 301.6) 301.0) 301.4) 301.6 
Commodities less food and beverages ... - - - - - - - - 
Nondurables less food and beverages 275.7| 282.1] 274.7| 277.9] 281.5) 283.1] 283.5) 282.9 
Apparel COMMOGILIES ..........sessesseressrereenseneeeensentens 187.0| 191.6] 187.5] 191.3] 191.8] 191.0} 190.2} 188.0 
Nondurables less food, beverages, and apparel ...........0+-s:0 325.8| 333.3| 324.2] 327.1] 332.3) 335.1] 336.2] 336.4 


Durables 


Rent of shelter ai 
Household services less rent of shelter . 
Transportation services 
Medical care services . 
Other services 


Special indexes: 
All items less food 
All items less shelter 
All items less homeowners’ costs 
All items less medical care 
Commodities less food ... 
Nondurables less food 
Nondurables less food and apparel 
Nondurables 
Services less rent of shelter . 
Services less medical care ... 
Energy 
All items less energy 
All items less food and energy .... 
Commodities less food and energy 
Energy commodities 
Services less energy 


Purchasing power of the consumer dollar: 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN WAGE EARNERS 
AND CLERICAL WORKERS: 
All items 
All items (1957-59= 100) 


Cereals and bakery products 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs 
Dairy products 
Fruits and vegetables ... 
Other foods at home 
Sugar and sweets .. 
Fats and oils 
Nonalcoholic beverages 

’ Other prepared foods ... 
Food away from home 
Alcoholic beverages 


Housing 
Shelter 
Renters’ costs (12/84=100) 
Rent, residential 
Other renters’ costs .... 
Homeowners’ costs (12/84= 100) 
Owners’ equivalent rent (12/84= 100) 
Household insurance (12/84 = 100) ... 
Maintenance and repairs 
Maintenance and repair services . 
Maintenance and repair commodities .. 
Fuel and other utilities 
FRUG IG) cot ccnonciasectesten cs <xonsednaoii rscseserneaiess 
Fuel oil, coal, and bottled gas 
Gas (piped) and electricity 
Other_utilities and public services ... 
Household furnishings and operations .. 
Housefurnishings eat 
Housekeeping supplies .. 
Housekeeping services 


Apparel and upkeep 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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245.1 
243.1 
196.6 
310.4 
342.2 


204.3 


U.S. city average, by expenditure category and commodity 


327.£. 
287.4. 
307.7. 


278.6. 
188.5, 
329.8. 
270.8), 


393.5. 
117.7. 
111.€: 
351.C: 
456.2. 
326.1. 


328.£. 
307.4. 
111.2. 
322.2. 
270.£. 
274. 
316.€. 
294.2, 
116.6: 
384.C. 
408.¢. 
322.5. 
322.2. 
261.€: 
386.£. 
389.4: 


374.01 
426.5, 
268.11 
390.9, 
475.7. 
593.6 
443.2, 
248.8, 
245.3. 
197.2 
316.4 
346.3, 


203.1 


\ 


0. Continued— Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: U.S. cit i i 
’ : U.S. city average, by expenditure categor and commodit 
ervice group; and CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers, all items met : 


967 =100, unless otherwise indicated) 


: Annual 1985 
Saree average i — — + 
1984 | 1985 Feb. eh | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. Feb. 
= I. “Ih él zt Ie 


Apparel commodities ........... 


Oe a ia ca aoa meena 186.6| 191.3} 187.2| 190.9} 191.5] 190.7} 190.0 187.8} 190.4| 195.1) 196.6} 196.5) 194.1 189.41 188.2 
Men’s and boys’ apparel .. ae 


| oF 492.9| 198.2| 193.1) 195.7| 197.8| 198.2| 196.6] 194.8) 197.3 201.8} 203.5| 203.7) 202.2) 198.8] 196.8 
Women s and girls’ apparel . 165.0] 171.3] 165.8| 171.5| 172.0) 169.7} 168.4) 165.5 169.9| 178.2| 180.0| 178.3] 174.5) 166.1 165.2 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel . 297.6| 311.7| 310.1) 314.5| 306.4] 310.6) 313.5) 306.4] 311 2| 314.9| 314.8] 320.7) 317.3} 332.7) 328.6 
FOOtWEAR .........s-ecseenreee sesseeneunncnccnnnencnannseonssnosegunncecgannnengnensesst 210.0| 212.5} 210.8] 213.4) 213.3) 213.3) 214.1) 211.6 210.5| 211.0| 212.6] 215.9| 213.6) 209.9 208.4 
Other apparel commodities . | 204.5} 203.1] 203.0] 204.2} 203.3) 202.7| 204.0) 204.5 205.2| 202.5| 202.4) 202.5| 202.4) 203.5 204.2 
Apparel services 302.9| 318.5| 313.6] 314.7| 316.1] 317.0] 317.6] 319.0 320.5) 321.6| 323.2| 323.6] 324.4] 327.2| 328.1 


Transportation WedeisccBstscsotiearetacecssesebsusicdsescasbvseuuernsvssocscevorvencsucnessnesssens 313.9| 321.6] 316.3| 318.7| 322.0] 323.3] 323.6] 323.5 322.3] 321.1| 322.2| 324.6] 325.3| 325.1] 320.1 
Private transportation =ioisa 310.1| 317.4] 312.2| 314.6] 318.0) 319.4) 319.6} 319.3 318.0| 316.6| 317.6| 320.1| 320.8] 320.2} 314.8 
New vehicles ....... | 207.3| 214.2] 212.8] 213.2] 213.2) 213.5) 213.6 213.6| 213.5| 213.5| 215.3} 217.5) 218.6) 219.0 219.4 
NOW CAPS oo... cceccetensectsseeteneeeeee | 907.9] 214.5} 213.1] 213.4] 213.4) 213.8) 214.0] 214.0 213.9| 213.8) 215.5) 217.8| 218.8) 219.2 219.7, 
Used cars . 375.7| 379.7| 384.6] 386.2| 386.4] 384.2) 380.3] 376.7 374.0| 374.3| 375.3| 376.4) 375.6| 374.1] 370.7 
Motor fuel FeallbseschsAdasvececsenovavensosusosousyspuaeaedsonscsanystsesconedasexeyonnsaennses 372.2| 375.4| 354.0] 362.2| 375.7) 383.0) 386.2 387.2| 383.8| 379.5| 376.3] 378.7) 379.6) 375.3 353.0 
Gasoline .... | 371.8| 375.0] 353.2| 361.6] 375.3] 382.7} 386.0} 387. 0| 383.7| 379.2| 375.8) 378.1) 378.9) 374.6 352.3 
Maintenance and repair ...... .| 342.2| 352.6) 349.2| 349.6] 349.3] 350.6] 351.5 352.2| 352.9| 354.5| 356.9] 357.2) 359.0] 359.4 360.4 
Other private transportation ......-..-sesecseenecreessenscnenneennes .| 274.2| 287.7) 285.2| 285.1} 286.3] 285.9] 286.9 287.7| 287.6| 285.2) 289.2} 293.7| 294.7) 296.9 298.4 


Other private transportation commodities .. 
Other private transportation services .. 
Public transportation 


203.9| 204.7} 206.1} 204.2} 205.1) 203.5) 205.9 204.3| 204.9] 205.6] 205.0) 203.7} 204.3] 205.6 205.4 
295.4| 312.3} 308.7| 309.2} 310.4) 310.4) 310.9 312.4] 312.1] 308.9| 314.1| 320.2|} 321.3) 323.7 325.7 
376.8| 391.7| 384.2| 386.7| 387.4) 387.6) 388.4) 392.1 393.5| 396.8| 399.3] 400.1] 400.2| 408.6) 412. 6 


Medical Care .........::cccesecsesenenseesteeseee sie .| 377.7] 401.2| 392.0] 394.6] 396.1) 397.7 399.8| 402.0} 404.5} 406.3) 408.5) 410.9 412.6| 416.0} 420.0 
Medical care commodities .| 239.7) 256.3| 249.6] 251.5| 253.5) 254.8 256.7| 257.4| 259.0) 259.8) 260.9) 262.2 262.3) 264.1} 267.0 
Medical care services ........... | 407.9| 432.7} 423.1] 425.7| 427.1] 428.7 430.7| 433.3| 436.1) 438.1] 440.6] 443.2 445.4| 449.2| 453.5 
Professional services ..........+ wees .| 346.5| 367.7| 359.7) 362.4] 363.6] 365.0 366.8| 368.5| 370.4) 372.1) 373.7) 375.8 377.6| 379.3] 382.2 
Other medical Care SEFVICES .........csssesesesesesssenentsesesnenescetetnnanensntes 484.7| 513.9} 502.3) 505.0} 506.6} 508.2 510.5| 514.4| 518.4] 520.7) 524.4) 527.5 530.4| 536.9} 543.0 


Entertainment 
Entertainment commodities . 
Entertainment services 


260.1| 256.9} 257.3| 258.6] 258.9) 260.1| 260.9 260.8| 261.6| 263.0] 263.7) 263.0] 265.4 266.5 
254,.2| 251.9| 252.2| 253.2) 253.1) 253.9) 254.5 254.3| 256.0| 257.1] 257.2) 255.7] 257.8 258.3 
271.6| 266.8} 267.4| 269.2) 270.0) 272.0) 273.2 273.3| 272.6| 274.6| 276.3| 276.8) 280.0 282.0 


Other goods and services 322.7| 317.1| 317.6] 318.3] 3188 319.5| 321.8] 322.9| 328.7) 330.1 330.5| 331.9] 334.9} 336.1 
Tobacco products .......... oa i 328.1| 323.0] 323.4) 323.6} 323.6 324.4) 329.7| 331.1) 332.4) 334.0 334.3] 337.1| 342.4) 344.4 
Personal care 279.6| 275.9| 276.3| 277.5| 278.6 279.2| 279.9| 280.9] 281.8) 282.7 283.1} 284.0| 285.9) 286.8 
Toilet goods and personal care appliances 279.0| 275.9| 276.5| 277.5| 277.8| 278.2 279.2| 280.0| 281.1) 282.0] 281.9) 283.3 285.9| 286.7 
Personal Care SEFVICES «......ceseseseeeerererees 280.5| 276.3} 276.5| 278.0] 279.7 280.7| 280.9| 282.2) 282.8| 283.7 284.8| 285.2| 286.4| 287.4 
Personal and educational expenses 368.2| 399.3) 389.3) 390.1] 390.7| 390.9 391.6) 392.5| 393.2) 414.5} 416.5) 417.3 417.4| 418.9) 419.9 
School books and supplies ...........- 327.5| 355.7| 348.7| 348.8] 349.4) 349.5 349.9| 350.6| 351.2| 366.9] 369.2) 369.3 369.4| 375.6) 378.4 
Personal and educational services 378.2| 410.1] 399.4) 400.3) 401.0 401.2| 401.9} 402.9] 403.6] 426.1| 428. 1| 428.9| 429.1] 429.7| 430.3 


All items bs aieeees es eeacnapaa seca nivale 307.6| 318.5| 313.9} 315.3] 316.7] 317.8) 318. 7| 319.1] 319.6] 320.5] 321.3] 322.6) 323.4 324.3) 323.2 
Commodities ...... | 280.4| 286.5} 283.8) 285.2) 286.7 286.8| 286.8| 286.4) 286.3| 286.8] 287.6 288.9| 289.7| 289.8] 287.0 
Food and beverages ‘| 295.2| 301.8| 301.2| 301.6] 301.4) 300.8 301.2| 301.4| 301.6] 301.8] 302.2} 303.4) 305. 4| 307.7) 307.5 
Commodities less food and beverages tees .| 269.3 271.4| 273.6| 276.3) 277.5| 277.7 - - - - - - 

Nondurables less food and DeVerages «.....--+-.s-ssvseresnsesseeneesseess 277.5 283.8 276.2| 279.4| 283.2| 284.9] 285.4 285.0| 285.1| 286.5) 287.0] 288.5 288.7 286.9 280.1 
Apparel COMMOGILICS ........ce-esecececsesceererressnsseatanenenensncscanenenenenense ss 186.6| 191.3) 187.2| 190.9 491.5| 190.7) 190.0) 187.8 490.4) 195.1} 196.6] 196.5 494.1} 189.4) 188.2 
Nondurables less food, beverages, and apparel . | 327.0| 334.2] 324.7) 327.8) 333.1 336.0| 337.2| 337.6] 336.6] 336.4 336.5| 338.8} 340.1] 339.6) 330.1 
Durables 261.1| 265.2| 266.2) 266.7) 267.3) 266.3 265.1| 263.8) 263.1| 263.1] 264.5} 265.7 265.7| 265.6| 264.6 


Services 
Rent of shelter (12/84=100) .........-..- 
Household services less rent of shelter (12/84 = 100) 
Transportation SEIVICES «..----0--+ ; 4 ; ! ; ; ! : 
Medical Care SCPVICES ......c.esecsessesnesneessentessescesennennensnansnscesenennennssesse? 407.9| 432.7 423. 4| 425.7| 427.1| 428.7 430. 7 433. 3 436. fl 438. 1| 440.6 443. 2| 445.4 449. 2| 453.5 
Other services 


Special indexes: 
All items less food 
All items less shelter ..... 
All items less homeowners’ costs .... 
All items less medical care ie : : : K ; fF ! i 
Commodities less food ..... ...| 267.1| 272.8] 269.0 271.0| 273.3| 273.8] 273.6 272.8| 272.7| 273.4| 274.5 275.9| 275.9| 275.0) 270.9 
Nondurables Jess food .........+.. | 272.6) 279.0) 271.7 274.7\ 278.2| 279.8) 280.4 280.0| 280.2) 281.5) 282.4 283.8| 283.9| 282.3| 276.1 
Nondurables less food and apparel .. 
Nomdurables ......-s:ssesssecsesssesssessesesnneerensnssssente 
Services less rent of shelter (12/84=100) 
oe ae Linen 423.3| 426.3) 410.6) 416.0 424.2| 431.3) 436.9] 437.2 433.9] 432.5} 426.6 425.4 426.8| 424.7) 408.1 
All items less energy .. 
“All items less food and energy . 
Commodities less food and energy . 
Energy commodities .. 
Services less energy .. ie 


350.8 371.1 363.6 364.9 366.2 368.4 369.9 371.9 373.7 374.9| 377.3| 379.8| 380.8] 382.9| 384.5 


i t nsumer dollar: 
“Ts gael ue: 5 32.5) 31.4) 31.9) 31.7 31.6| 31.5; 31.4) 31.3) 31.3 31.2| 31.1| 31.0} 30.9) 30.8 30.9 


4957-59=$1.00 * '3| 26.7| 26.6| 26.5| 26.6 


- Data not available. 
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31. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


(1967 = 100, unless otherwise indicated) 


Urban Wage Earners 


ULS. City AVETAGE ...-s.srseecsesereeee 


pargeatl lll.-Northwestern 
Ind. 


Detroit, Mich. .... 
Los Angeles-Long Beach, 
Anaheim, Calif. .........::0esseee 
New York, N.Y.-Northeastern 
Ieee ccievateirerarseesavarcapravescnsravence 
Philadelphia, Pa.-N.J. .....-s:0s0+ 


== = FF 


Anchorage, Alaska 
(1O/G7 = TOO) oi ccreeyssscesseers nd 
Baltimore, Md. .. mA 
Boston, Mass. .. 
Cincinnati, Ohio-Ky.-Ind. 
Denver-Boulder, Colo. ........ 
Miami, Fla, (11/77 = 100) 
Milwaukee, Wis. ... 
Northeast, Pa. .. 
Portland, Oreg,-Wash. 
St. Louis, Mo.-lll. .. 
San Diego, Calif. .. 
Seattle-Everett, Wash. ... 
Washington, D.C.-Md.-Va. . 


a ee ae eee ee a ee a ae ae a 


Alanta, Ga. ...,...... 
Buffalo, N.Y. ..... 
Cleveland, Ohio ... 
Dallas-Ft, Worth, Tex. ........ 
Honolulu, Hawaii .. fe? 
Houston, Tex. ...,... i. 
Kansas City, Mo,-Kansas ........ 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, 

MINI. -WIS, ....:secerreesresesneeserereenees 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ..... ne 
San Francisco-Oakland, Calif, 


MN MN MY ND 1% 


NM ~ 


Region® 
Northeast 


Region/population size class 
cross classification* 

Class A: 
Northeast ........,scssscssssenesenee 
North Central 0.0... 
SSOUTNA cc sechgtasnsrs Gssslacastsveyeessee 


Northeast aus raemin Vaiaearcaaiherae 
North Central .. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


31. Continued— Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


(1967=100, unless otherwise indicated) 


All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
Pricing | Other -— z) 
Area! sche- | index 1985 : 1986 1985 1986 
dule? | base em =p - f- 
Feb. | Mar. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. Feb. Mar. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. i Feb. 
ee eae Eis ae 
Class C: 
Northeast 2| 12/77) 175.8 - 181.7 - 184.1 - 183.1| 180.6 - 186.5 - 188.8 - 187.8 
North Central . 2| 12/77) 166.7 - 170.1 - 171.5 - 170.4) 163.8 - 166.9 - 168.2 - 167.1 
South .......... 2| 12/77) 171.2 - 174.3 - 175.3 - 175.3| 172.8 - 175.7 - 176.7 - 176.6 
WSU rir ccsscesssverereeresconseos 2| 12/77| 164.2 - 169.7 - 169.1 - 171.1) 163.2 - 168.3 - 167.8 - 169.6 
Class D: 
Northeast 2| 12/77| 170.3 - 175.6 - 178.1 - 178.9| 170.6 - 175.3 - HNAeeate - 178.6 
North Central . 2| 12/77|: 168.2 - 171.6 - 172.6 - 170.7| 170.5 - 173.1 - 174.2 - 172.4 
South ...... 2) 12/77) 170.1 - 174.8 - 174.5 - Aa | lvero - 176.2 - 176.1 - 176.0 
West 2| 12/77) 170.0 - 174.5 - 176.2 - 174.8) 171.5 - 176.0 - 177.7 - 176.3 


1 Area is generally the Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA), 
exclusive of farms. L.A.-Long Beach, Anaheim, Calif. is a combination of 
two SMSA’s, and N.Y., N.Y,.-Northeastern N.J. and Chicago, Ill.- 
Northwestern Ind. are the more extensive Standard Consolidated Areas. 
Area definitions are those established by the Office of Management and 
Budget in 1973, except for Denver-Boulder, Colo. which does not include 
Douglas County. Definitions do not include revisions made since 1973. 

2 Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; 
most other goods and services priced as indicated:. 

M - Every month. 

1 - January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2 - February, April, June, August, October, and December. 

3 Regions are defined as the four Census regions. 

The population size classes are aggregations of areas which have urban 
population as defined: 
A-1 - More than 4,000,000. 


A-2 - 1,250,000 to 4,000,000. 

B - 385,000 to 1,250,000 

C_ - 75,000 to 385,000. 

D - Less than 75,000. 

Population size class A is the aggregation of population size classes A-1 
and A-2. 

- Data not available. 

NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI 
program. Because each local index is a small subset of the national index, 
it has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more 
sampling and other measurement error than the national index. As a result, 
local area indexes show greater volatility than the national index, although 
their long-term trends are quite similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average 
CPI for use in escalator clauses. 


32. Annual data: Consumer Price Index all items and major groups 
Series 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 
eS SSS! aE =, iz = = 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 
VOX cence orerece 181.5 195.4 217.4 246.8 272.4 289.1 298.4 311.1 322.2 
Percent change .. 6.5 Tele 11.3 13.5 10.4 6.1 3.2 43 3.6 
Food and beverages: 
Index oes alert «| 188.0 206.3 228.5 248.0 267.3 278.2 284.4 295.1 302.0 
Percent change 6.0 9.7 10.8 8.5 7.8 41 2.2 3.8 2.3 
Housin 
reg 186.5 202.8 227.6 263.3 293.5 314.7 323.1 336.5 349.9 
Percent change 6.8 8.7 12.2 15.7 1:5 7.2 rast 4.1 4.0 
| and upkeep: 
pel ae 154.2 159.6 166.6 178.4 186.9 191.8 196.5 200.2 206.0 
Percent change 4.5 3.5 4.4 7.1 4.8 2.6 2.5: 1.9 2.9 
rtation: 
Leslee WAAL 185.5 212.0 249.7 280.0 291.5 298.4 311.7 319.9 
Percent change Tal 47 14.3 17.8 12.1 41 2.4 4.5 2.6 
peek at 202.4 219.4 239.7 265.9 294.5 328.7 357.3 379.5 403.1 
Percent change ... 9.6 8.4 9.3 10.9 10.8 11.6 8.7 6.2 6.2 
aes 167.7 176.6 188.5 205.3 221.4 235.8 246.0 255.1 265.0 
Percent change .... 4.9 5.3 6.7 8.9 78 6.5 4.3 3.7, 3.9 
Pirie Santa, eee 172.2 183.3 196.7 214.5 235.7 259.9 288.3 307.7 326.6 
Percent change 5.8 6.4 7.3 9.0 9.9 10.3 10.9 6.7 6.1 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and 
Clerical Workers 
a me ex) 181.5 195.3 PR VATE 247.0 272.3 288.6 297.4 thy ae 
.0 3.0 3. i 
Percent change eee 6 
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33. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


(1967=100) 


Annual average 1985 


Grouping 
1984 1985 Mar. Apr. | May [sane | July Aug. Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | 


291.1 293.8 292.1 293.1 294.1 294.0 294.8 293.5 290.0 294.7 296.7 
290.3 291.9 290.1 291.2 292.4 292.2 293.1 291.4 288.2 292.3 294.7 


Finished goods 
Finished consumer goods .... 


Finished consumer fOOdS .........-.:sseseseenees 273.3 271.2 273.7 272.2 269.5 268.7 271.2 268.7 265.7 268.2 272.0 
Finished consumer goods excluding 
[fovore lol evanctrenerriy Mee ren nc oe 294.1 297.4 293.6 295.9 299.0 299.0 299.2 297.8 294.7 299.4 301.1 


337.3 339.4 333.4 337.4 342.4 342.1 342.4 340.0 340.3 340.3 343.3 
236.8 241.5 240.4 240.7 241.4 241.9 241.9 241.8 234.5 244.9 245.0 
294.0 300.5 299.3 299.9 300.3 300.5 300.8 301.0 296.3 303.5 303.8 


Nondurable goods less food .. 
Durable goods .... ats 
Capital equipment .... 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 


COMPONENES ...........scsecsesseseesesseeseseesesesecenensees 320.0 318.7 318.6 319.3 319.9 319.3 318.6 317.9 317.7 317.6 318.1 

Materials and components for 
TTA CTI Me ccsscresreecscecs vce ccsuasaacshssenncessey est 301.8 299.4 300.0 300.6 300.5 300.3 299.8 299.1 298.4 298.0 297.6 
Materials for food manufacturing ............. 271.1 258.7 263.9 263.9 261.9 262.0 260.3 253.0 249.9 252.3 253.6 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing .| 290.5 285.8 287.3 287.1 286.7 286.4 285.8 285.8 285.1 283.3 282.6 
Materials for durable manufacturing ........ 325.1 320.2 319.9 322.1 323.0 322.3 320.9 320.3 319.2 318.6 317.4 
Components for manufacturing ............++ 287.5 291.5 291.0 291.1 291.1 291.3 291.6 291.9 292.1 292.3 292.4 

Materials and components for 
construction 310.3 315.2 313.5 314.0 315.9 317.3 316.9 316.5 315.6 315.5 315.1 
566.2 549.4 547.9 552.3 558.0 549.1 544.0 539.8 542.4 542.6 550.7 


Processed fuels and lu 
Containers 
Supplies 


302.3 311.2 313.1 312.4 311.7 312.0 311.4 310.3 309.9 310.4 309.8 
283.4 284.2 283.8 283.7 283.4 283.3 283.6 284.1 284.5 285.1 285.8 


Crude materials for further processing ...|_ 330.8 306.2 312.3 311.0 309.1 305.6 303.9 295.3 291.8 297.8 305.6 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs 259.5 235.0 242.9 239.9 236.3 233.7 231.6 221.0 215.4 224.6 236.7 
Nonfood materials’ 380.5 355.4 358.4 360.2 357.7 354.0 353.5 351.2 352.2 352.8 352.3 


Special groupings 

Finished goods, excluding foods .... 
Finished energy goods ...........- 
Finished goods less energy .... 
Finished consumer goods less energy . 


294.8 299.1 296.0 297.8 300.1 300.2 300.5 299.5 295.9 301.3 302.7 
750.3 721.4 693.2 714.9 746.1 741.4 733.8 719.9 718.2 716.5 732.9 
265.1 269.2 268.8 268.8 268.4 268.4 269.7 269.0 265.5 270.5 271.7 
257.8 261.3 261.1 260.9 260.3 260.3 261.9 260.9 257.7 262.1 263.5 


Finished goods less food and energy ........... 262.3 268.7 267.2 267.7 268.2 268.6 269.4 269.4 265.7 271.6 271.8 
Finished consumer goods less food and 

MOF Vay ccrrternerecnssksctesctecsageesistcviceessaseavureecvconsess 245.9 252.1 250.5 251.1 251.5 252.0 252.9 252.9 249.6 254.9 255.1 
Consumer nondurable goods less food and 

GTO OY cesicacstussveestassezhectbecrevessocesensasesecestectascates 239.0 246.2 244.4 245.0 245.2 245.6 247.4 247.3 247.9 248.3 248.6 


Intermediate materials less foods and 
feeds 
Intermediate foods and feeds . 
Intermediate energy goods ..... 
Intermediate goods less energy .... 
Intermediate materials less foods and 


325.0 325.0 324.7 325.5 326.4 325.7 325.0 324.5 324.4 324.1 324.5 
253.1 232.7 236.7 235.4 232.6 232.2 231.7 227.1 225.4 228.6 231.0 
545.0 528.8 527.5 531.5 536.7 528.6 523.8 519.8 522.3 522.2 529.5 
303.8 303.9 304.0 304,3 304.5 304.6 304.3 303.9 303.4 303.4 303.2 


303.6 305.2 305.2 305.6 305.9 306.0 305.6 305.5 305.0 304.6 304.2 


Crude energy Materials ..........sssessesessssesesseseenes 785.2 749.1 746.4 749.1 760.7 754.5 752.6 742.9 743.2 743.1 742.9 
Crude materials less energy -| 255.5 233.2 240.4 238.6 234.8 231.7 230.1 221.8 217.9 224.7 233.4 
Crude nonfood materials less energy ...........| 266.1 249.7 255.4 257.3 252.3 247.4 247.2 245.8 246.7 246.5 244.9 


’ Crude nonfood materials except fuel. 


34. Producer Price indexes, by durability of product 


(1967 =100) 
Annual average 
Grouping i = ee ah i 
1984 1985 L Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
+— + mt + <2! at = 


Total durable goods 
Total nondurable goods 


293.6 297.3 296.3 297.1 297.6 297.8 297.8 297.8 295.2 298.8 298.7 298.5 298.2 298.3 
323.3 317.3 317.7 318.4 318.9 317.5 317.3 314.1 313.0 314.3 317.9 318.7 316.9 309.5 


es manufactures 302.9 304.3 303.3 304.2 305.2 304.8 304.6 303.8 302.2 304.4 305.4 305.7 304.7 301.0 
eee Aa A OTRRIE CO .| 293.9 298.1 296.9 297.6 298.4 298.7 298.7 298.6 296.0 299.7 299.6 299.5 299.1 299.2 
ondurable 312.3 310.5 309.9 310.8 312.1 311.0 310.6 309.0 308.4 309.2 311.3 312.0 310.3 302.7 


Total raw or slightly processed goods ......... 346.6 328.2 332.2 332.1 329.8 327.3 327.5 320.2 317.6 320.6 327.7 328.8 326.9 319.0 
Durable ..| 266.7 252.2 261.2 262.1 255.4 247.3 247.6 249.7 249.7 248.1 245.9 243.8 247.6 250.6 
Nondurable .... 351.4 332.8 336.4 336.2 334.3 332.1 332.3 324.4 321.6 324.9 332.7 334.0 Keer 323.1 


35. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


(1967 =100) 
Index 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 
iz i =f mis T 1 es 
Finished goods: 
Total 181.7 195.9 PA Were 247.0 269.8 280.7 285.2 291.1 293.8 


Consumer goods .. 180.7 194.9 217.9 248.9 271.3 281.0 284.6 290.3 291.9 
Capital equipment 184.6 199.2 216.5 239.8 264.3 279.4 287.2 294.0 300.5 
Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components: 
TOtAI csscasccusenserosccseconececssnsessessensosneconsensszassnosrascossenesnes 201.5 215.6 243.2 280.3 306.0 310.4 312.3 320.0 318.7 
Materials and components for 
MAMUFACTUFING ....--ccereeceereseeserennsensatenenserensesseseneey 195.4 208.7 234.4 265.7 286.1 289.8 293.4 301.8 299.4 
Materials and components for construction .... 203.4 224.7 247.4 268.3 287.6 293.7 301.8 310.3 315.2 
Processed fuels and lubricants 282.5 295.3 364.8 503.0 595.4 591.7 564.8 566.2 549.4 
Containers ; 188.3 202.8 226.8 254.5 276.1 285.6 286.6 302.3 311.2 


Supplies ..... 198.5 218.2 244.5 263.8 272.1 277.1 283.4 284.2 


Crude materials for further processing: 


Total 209.2 234.4 274.3 304.6 329.0 319.5 323.6 330.8 306.2 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs ... 492.1 216.2 247.9 259.2 257.4 247.8 252.2 259.5 235.0 
Nonfood materials except fuel .. 212.2 233.1 284.5 346.1 413.7 376.8 372.2 380.5 355.4 

615.0 751.2 886.1 931.5 931.3 912.3 
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36. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification, 


(June 1977=100, unless otherwise indicated) 
1983 1984 1985 


ee Si Ts [ [ms nw [oe [oe | [ee [Te 


ALL COMMODITIES (9/83 = 100) ..........:csessssssesssesrernsensensenvenneenpeneentsnesnscaneyese® 


Food (3/83= 100) 0 
Meat (3/83= 100) . 01 
Fish (3/83 = 100) 03 
Grain and grain preparations (3/80=100) . ; 04 
Vegetables and fruit (3/83 = 100) ........ ; 05 
Feedstuffs for animals (3/83= 100) .. : 08 
Misc. food products (3/83 = 100) 09 

Beverages and tobacco (6/83 = 100) ..,......:sssssesessssssnsresesrenenssesnereneerensneeesens 1 
Beverages (9/83 = 100) ......sesseseceseseeees : 11 
Tobacco and tobacco products (6/83 = 100) ......sesescsssssesesesteeneeesrensnenes 12 

Crude materials (6/83= 100) 2 
Raw hides and skins (6/80= 100) .... 21 
Oilseeds and oleaginous fruit (9/77 = 100) 22 
Crude rubber (including synthetic and reclaimed) (9/83= 100) . : 23 
WOO errr canarctrcceacicentsvsctrcsacensssecteacesnissesercadesnavs r 24 
Pulp and waste paper (6/83=100) .. - 25 
Textile IDOLS «0... 26 
Crude fertilizers and minerals ........ 27 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 28 

Mineral fuels 3 

Animal and vegetables oils, fats, and waxes 4 
Fixed vegetable oils and fats (6/83=100) 42 

Chemicals (3/83 = 100) 5 
Organic chemicals (12/83= 100) ...... ; 51 
Fertilizers, manufactured (3/83 = 100) .......ccccecssssesesescsesesesercasssetseseseseeeecees 56 

Intermediate manufactured products (9/81 = 100) > 
Leather and furskins (9/79=100) ............. 6 
Rubber manufactures. ..........:.scecesee 61 
Paper and paperboard products (6/78 = 100) 62 
Iron and steel (3/82= 100) ..... 64 
Nonferrous metals (9/81 =100) .... - 
Metal manufactures, n.e.s. (3/82= 100) - 

Machinery and transport equipment, excluding military 

and commercial aircraft (12/78 = 100) 67 
Power generating machinery and equipment (12/78=100) 68 
Machinery specialized for particular industries (9/78 = 100) s 69 
Metalworking machinery (6/78 = 100) ........cccccsssssssesessesesssssessssvssesscanesececensers 7 
General industrial machines and parts n.€.S. 9/78 =100) ......ccscsscssesssesseene 71 
Office machines and automatic data processing equipment ...... 72 
Telecommunications, sound recording and reproducing equipment . 73 
Electrical machinery and equipment 74 
Road vehicles and parts (3/80=100) va 75 
Other transport equipment, excl. military and commercial aviation ieivevsss 76 

Other manufactured articles ...............ccssscsessessessssssessessssssssussucssessucssgasecarsevens 77 
Apparel (9/83 = 100) ; 78 
Professional, scientific, and controlling instruments and apparatus .......... 79 
Photographic apparatus and supplies, optical goods, watches and 

CIOCK BT 2/:7 7 55100): cpseateccbetvenssveversinvtorsvsnctarsomeatracncarsuconitecsisrossbasmeeventesavssoh 8 
Miscellaneous manufactured articles, 9.0.8. .....cccssscsessssssssesssssessecsuessesecesvene 84 
Gold, non-monetary (6/82 = 100) ............cccccccssccssessssessesessersesesscsrssecarsncaceavevee 971 


- Data not available. 
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37. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


(June 1977=100, unless otherwise indicated) 


1983 1984 1985 
Category jhe , 1 al 
L Dec. Mar. June Sept. pee Mar. June Sept. Dec. 
—t is ala 
ALL COMMODITIES (9/82=100) 97.3 98.0 98.3 | 96.7 95.7 93.5 93.0 92.9 | 94.6 
Food (9/77 =100) .... 0 | 100.4 | 102.5 | 103.5 | 102.0 98.1 98.5 96.8 94.9 | 102.8 
Meat o1.| 134.1 | 133.4 | 133.8 | 135.4 | 1323 | 130.4 | 118.2 | 120.6 | 131 4 
Dairy products and eggs (6/81= 100) .. 02 99.6 | 100.8 99.8 98.9 98.4 98.3 97.9 99.1 100.5 
Fish o3 | 136.0 | 132.7 | 134.2 | 194.2 | 133.9] 1392.9 | 129.4 | 129.7 | 132.7 
Bakery goods, pasta products, grain and grain preparations 
(9/77 =100) o4 | 192.7 | 136.5 | 134.8 | 132.9 | 1328] 131.8) 1323 | 136.3 141.9 
Fruits and vegetables Reeeceegeanteseavascuspsoltvests 05 | 125.0 | 136.1 | 135.8 | 135.4 | 117.2 | 127.1 | 129.4 | 120.2 131.2 
Sugar, sugar preparations, and honey (3/82= o6 | 117.9 | 117.1 | 120.3 | 119.0 | 118.5 | 118.4 | 122.6 | 123.1 111.9 
Coffee, tea, cocoa 07 59.6 61.4 62.4 60.3 58.4 57.0 56.0 54.4 64.6 
Beverages and tobacco 4 | 155.4 | 155.8 | 156.3 | 157.1 | 156.5 | 156.2 | 157.1 | 158.0 161.6 
Beverages 11 152.7 152.6 153.6 153.5 152.8 154.2 | 154.3 156.0 159.1 
Crude materials 2 98.6 | 103.2 | 102.6 | 100.6 98.9 94.0 93.6 91.5 91.2 
Crude rubber (inc. synthetic & reclaimed) (3/84 = 100) ...... 23 - 100.0 93.7 90.7 83.8 77.6 76.4 68.9 73.2 
WO0d (9/81 = 100) ....sceccssecssrersesrsssresensenenseneneensones 24 107.2 114.8 103.2 99.6 104.0 100.7 106.9 101.6 99.4 
Pulp and waste paper (12/81 = 100) ..... 25 80.9 87.6 96.1 96.3 93.2 84.0 80.4 76.8 75.8 
Crude fertilizers and crude minerals (12/83 = 100) 27 | 100.0 | 100.0 96.2 98.0 98.6 | 100.3 | 101.7 | 102.7 | 102.1 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap (3/84=100) .......... ae 28 - 100.0 | 102.8 | 100.1 95.6 90.4 87.6 89.5 90.1 
Crude vegetable and animal Materials, 9.0.8. ......ssssccccseseeeteseneeenerssnsetereees 29 - 100.0 | 100.8 | 101.1 106.4 | 104.3 | 104.9 | 102.5 | 102.5 
Fuels and related products (6/82= 100) 3 87.6 88.3 88.0 86.9 85.2 82.9 80.9 79.8 80.1 
Petroleum and petroleum products (6/82= 100) 33 87.6 88.2 88.1 87.0 85.2 83.8 81.6 80.3 81.1 
Fats and oils (9/83=100) 4 | 100.4 | 117.4 | 141.8 | 124.4 | 114.9 89.9 76.7 57.6 50.6 
Vegetable oils (9/83= 100) 42 100.5 118.1 143.1 125.3 115.3 89.5 75.9 56.2 48.9 
Chemicals (9/82=100) .......ssessssesssssecssssessssessssseecnnnenqansccsnnscranencnnnsennnnscnensssstess 5 99.5 |} 101.1 | 100.6 98.8 97.1 95.7 94.9 94.5 94.2 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products (B/B4=100) eeeecssereeseeseenrereeneessesss 54 - 100.0 98.5 96.4 94.6 91.6 95.1 95.3 96.7 
Manufactured fertilizers (8/84 = 100) .......-s:-s:sesreeeees 56 - 100.0 | 101.7 98.5 92.9 94.2 82.0 80.8 78.5 
Chemica! materials and products, n.e.s. (9/84=100) .... 59 - - - 100.0 97.5 96.1 95.6 96.9 97.8 
Intermediate manufactured products (12/77 = 100) 6 | 137.3 | 137.6 | 139.6 | 137.2 | 136.8 | 133.1 132.4 | 133.6 | 133.4 
Leather and furskins aa 61 137.6 | 141.6 | 145.3 | 144.0 | 140.4 | 135.3 133.3 | 137.0 | 141.3 
Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. ... 62 | 141.1 | 141.8] 140.8 | 139.6 | 140.5 139.5 | 138.6 | 137.3 | 138.1 
Cork and wood manufactures ... 63 | 134.7 | 130.1 | 131.0 | 126.4 | 126.1 | 121.3 421.2 | 123.4 | 124.0 
Paper and paperboard products 64 | 147.0 | 148.0 | 150.4 | 156.1 | 157.5 | 157.6 157.2 | 157.8 | 156.5 
TOXtHOS ........ccccssccscinescososoneessesesesessones 65 | 128.5 | 130.8 | 130.1 | 131.6 | 132.9 | 130.4 127.5 | 126.5 | 128.1 
Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. .. 66 | 166.4 | 168.4 | 166.6 | 156.6 | 159.4 454.3 | 151.8 | 157.6 | 162.3 
Iron and steel (9/78=100) .........+++0- sae 67 | 119.5 | 1185 | 123.8 | 124.7 | 123.7 121.0 | 120.1 | 119.1 | 118.3 
Nonferrous metals (12/81 =100) ......sssssssssessssnecesnsesssnessssnsssesssennnnccnarssonsseness 68 94.8 95.0 96.3 90.2 87.3 81.9 82.3 83.7 80.4 
Metal manufactures, 1.€.5S. .....--:-0-1++ 69 | 118.9 | 119.7 | 120.5 | 119.3 | 119.3 117.4 | 117.8 | 119.5 | 121.6 
Machinery and transport equipment (6/81= 100) 71 104.1 | 104.0 | 104.1 | 102.6 | 102.9 101.6 | 102.6 | 103.5 | 107.2 
Machinery specialized for particular industries (9/78= 72 | 100.8 | 100.4 | 100.0 98.8 98.0 96.2 97.0 | 101.4 | 104.7 
Metalworking machinery (3/8O= 100) «....-.sssssscssssssersssssesnense 73 95.7 94.3 93.8 92.1 89.9 86.3 90.5 94.2 98.1 
General industrial machinery and parts, n.e.s. (6/81 = 100) 74 93.5 93.7 94.4 92.4 91.3 89.2 91.1 94.3 98.0 
Office machines and automatic data processing equipment 
(3/80=100) cesessorsossosssssvsrsesressnnnosnnsnnnnnsnnneennnenennenenesnesnnggeeangnnanonocenazanecganaeee¢® 75 96.9 97.8 96.7 94.1 92.2 89.6 89.4 90.3 93.7 
Telecommunications, sound recording and reproducing apparatus 
(3/80=100) ....,.... Pee cscoshare se riniccrrsvansp recreate rs 76 94.9 94.2 94.8 93.6 91.3 90.0 88.8 88.3 88.6 
Electrical machinery and equipment (12/81 = 100) wh 95.9 94.2 91.2 87.0 86.4 82.1 83.9 81.4 83.3 
Road vehicles and parts (6/81 = 100) ......sssccsresssssesssssrsnnesrnnersnnsssssees 78 | 109.5 | 109.0 | 110.4 | 109.8 | 111.3 444.59) Wa | 12,7) | 117-8 
Misc. manufactured articles (3/80 = 100) 8 | 100.0 | 100.6 | 101.5 99.7 | 100.0 97.0 98.0 99.6 | 100.8 
Plumbing, heating, and lighting fixtures (6/80=100) .......... gi | 108.2 | 109.5 | 112.0 | 110.7 | 111.6 113.9 | 114.1 | 117.8 | 115.0 
Furniture and parts (6/80= 100) ar g2 | 136.0 | 136.8 | 140.8 | 138.4 | 142.5 137.4 | 136.7 | 142.1 | 142.7 
Clothing (9/77=100) .. 84 | 128.5 | 130.2 | 132.5 | 135.4 | 138.5 136.7 | 133.9 | 134.5 | 134.5 
FOOtWEAR o..ssessseereees 85 | 136.0 | 136.8 | 140.8 | 138.4 | 142.5 137.4 | 186.7 | 142.1 | 142.7 
Professional, scientific, and controlling instruments and 
apparatus (12/79 =100) ....sercressssseerees Pracyseresis evevaretie 87 97.6 98.7 97.8 95.6 92.9 89.2 92.3 98.8 | 102.4 
Photographic apparatus and supplies, optical goods, watches, an 
Eitri (6/80 100) PR on. e 88 90.6 89.6 92.8 91.2 91.3 88.9 89.5 91.1 94.9 
Misc. manufactured articles, n.e.s. (6/82=100) ... 89 | 104.9 | 105.2 | 104.0 98.3 96.3 91.2 95.2 96.4 97.9 


Gold, non-monetary (6/82= GOO) seccsssccscvsssccorsssscscnnsssccsnnsssecennnsrsersnessencnnnsseres 


- Data not available. 
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38. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


eae 1983 1984 


Category co! *900 
rade 
Value 


Foods, feeds, ANd DEVEFAGES ......-esseseseerereseenesserersnseeenensntetansntnnnnterens 16.294 
Raw materials ..........ssscsscssssssssssessssesesssssceeessseneenees “a4 30.696 
Raw materials, nondurable ae 
Raw materials, durable ...... 
Capital goods (12/82= 100) > 
Automotive vehicles, parts and engines (12/82— 100) 
CONSUMEF GOOUS .....-.scecsesessesesersesteneneneereesesenensens 
Durables ....... 
NOnadurables .........ccccsssccscecscsseescssssevsssssssnssseceanenseegeessensnsnenesssenecseannons 


(September 1983 = 100 unless otherwise indicated) 


39. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


(December 1982= 100) 


centage 
Category of 1980 
Trade Dec. 
Value 
Foods, feeds, And DEVEraGeS .......csessseesssesesnsneseenentarsnsaearensasacensenssanes 7.477 
Petroleum and petroleum products, excl. natural gas .... 31.108 
Raw materials, excluding petroleum 19.205 


Raw materials, nondurable ......... . 9.391 


Raw materials, durable .... 9.814 
Capital QOOdS ..........scessscesseeseeseeees . 13.164 
Automotive vehicles, parts and engines ............... , 11.750 
Consumer goods 14.250 

Durable ........... 5.507 

8.743 


40. U.S. export price indexes by Standard Industrial Classification ' 


Industry group 


Manufacturing: 
Food and kindred products (6/83= Ls gansacabseesdltanntae gear cies 
Tobacco manufactures ............. 

Textile mill products .......... ° 
Apparel and related products ..........ccscscscesssesesececeseseecsesesencaee 
Lumber and wood products, except furniture 

SS 1 OO) ger oessgcnsczengeyeitasassapacestaissonisteacervionpninvesiterneasedcears : , ; i ; H 101.2 


Furniture and fixtures (9/83= 100) .... 

Paper and allied products (3/81 = 100) . er 

Printing, publishing, and allied products .... a 

Chemicals and allied products (12/84 = 100) .. 

Petroleum and coal products (12/83= 100) .... os 

Rubber and miscellaneous plastic products 

Leather and leather products ...............000 

Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products 

Primary metal products (3/82= 100) ..... Ei 

Fabricated metal products ............c.cc000 iii 

Machinery, except electrical (9/78=100) . 5 A i 1 

Electrical machinery (12/80=100) cs. : i j ea 

Transportation equipment (12/78 = 100) ........cccccccecseesereeeees t . i : i r , 

Scientific instruments; optical goods; clocks ? j : : ; Mies 
MBS T Fe ADO) a epaassnscee toma ee ios sntusesereczsccurdeassisiourvaas@eratiateiente 


Miscellaneous manufactured COMMOGItIES ............sccerceceseee 


A aah 
SIC - based classification. - Data not available. 
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1983 1984 1985 
Industry group Pca PTS => Si = 
Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec Mar. June Sept Dec 
carr an Sipe: arene ae Sn orto 
‘Manufacturing: 
Food and kindred products (6/77 = 100) .......ssssssssssecsssrneeseenes 120.8 122.3 126.6 124.1 122.6 118.8 115.0 114.2 115.1 
TObDACCO MANUFACKUFES ......sceccessssesseesessesssseentenesteneeseeneaneenennenecanens - - - - - - - - - 
Textile mill products (9/82= 100) . 103.3 104.4 103.8 104.3 104.7 102.8 101.0 100.4 101.8 
Apparel and related products (6/77 =100) 126.5 128.1 129.6 133.9 138.2 135.6 133.0 133.9 134.4 
Lumber and wood products, except furniture 
(6/77 =100) sevsnsannnnsssennensees Pausurystasdastacseavesnien 125.0 129.4 121.1 117.3 120.0 116.3 120.6 117.5 1145.8 
Furniture and fixtures (6/80=100) .. 95.5 95.7 96.9 96.2 95.6 93.9 96.1 97.7 98.2 
Paper and allied products (6/77 =100) . 132.9 136.5 141.9 146.0 145.5 141.5 139.8 138.7 137.4 


Printing, publishing, and allied Products .......--sssssssccsseensesseseee - - - 

Chemicals and allied products (9/82=100) ......-.ssssssecsssssssseees 99.5 101.8 101.8 99.8 98.2 95.3 93.9 93.3 95.8 
Petroleum and coal products 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastic products 


(12/80 = 100) ..csessseccesecssesnecrsssenes ; 
Leather and leather products .......sscsssesssesrsssrsesseseecsnsrensnsscesesnesees 139.1 140.3 143.7 141.6 144.2 139.1 138.9 142.3 144.0 
Stone, clay, glass, concrete products - - - - - - - = - 
Primary metal products (6/81 = 100) .... 90.5 90.1 91.9 88.3 86.6 82.2 83.0 83.4 81.9 
Fabricated metal products (12/84 = 100) .... - - - - 100.0 99.0 99.1 101.0 102.6 
Machinery, except electrical (3/80 = 100) 98.0 97.8 97.1 95.5 94.1 91.8 93.4 96.6 100.0 
Electrical machinery (9/84 = 100) ........+...- - - - 100.0 98.6 95.1 95.8 94.5 95.9 
Transportation equipment (6/81 = 100) 110.3 110.6 111.6 110.7 112.9 113.1 114.2 114.8 119.6 
Scientific instruments; optical goods; clocks 

(12/79 = 100) ..sssseccscsssesssnssssecsnssccnsnnesesnensssennnansscnnnsssazonsssqensnssesest 94.3 94.0 95.5 94.4 93.2 90.7 91.7 94.6 99.0 
Miscellaneous manufactured commodities 

(9/82= 100) : i F i H ' 95.1 96.6 98.7 


1 SIC - based classification. - Data not available. 


42. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


(1977 = 100) 


Quarterly Indexes 


iz 1984 1985 


Business: 
Output per hour Of all PErSONMS ........++--ssssersesrneerssers 105.2} 103.5) 103.1 103.6} 104.9] 105.5} 105.3) 105.0 i 
Compensation per hour .......... | 168.2) 161.5} 162.1 164.1 166.1 167.5| 169.1 170.4, 172.4] 174.3] 176.1 177.6 
Real compensation per hour . 
Unit labor COStS ......-.csseeee 
Unit nonlabor payments .. 
Implicit price deflator 


199 1560| 157.2| 168.4| 158.4] 158.7| 160.6 1623| 1638| 1652| 166.3| 169.0 
tee5| 1449| 1473; 1486| 153.4) 1568| 157.3] 158.0) 167.6) 158.2) 158.6 156.4 
tee7| 152.0| 1537| 164.9| 1566] 168.0] 159.4; 160.8 161.6) 162.7) 163.5 164.5 


Nonfarm business: 
Output per hour of all persONS .........-++++ a 104.1 102.8 102.9] 103.0] 104.0) 104.5 104.2} 103.8) 104.1 104.2} 104.3} 103.4 
Compensation per ROU .c.s000. 168.0 161.6] 162.3 164.0} 165.9) 167.4 168.8) 170.1 172.1 173.7| 175.0) 176.4 
Real compensation per hour 98.0 98.8 98.2 98.2 98.1 98.1 98.0 97.9 98.3 98.2 98.3 98.1 
Unit labor costs 161.4) 157.2 157.7| 159.1 159.6] 160.1 162.0| 163.9] 165.3} 166.8 167.8) 170.5 
Unit nonlabor payments . 156.3 146.9 149.5} 150.7) 152.5 156.3| 157.6) 158.4 458.8| 160.2) 161.4) 158.0 
Implicit price deflator 459.6| 153.6] 154.8 156.1 167.1 458.8| 160.5| 161.9] 163.0 164.5) 165.5| 166.1 


Nonfinancial corporations: 
Output per hour of all employees 406.2| 103.7) 104.6 105.0) 106.2} 106.7) 106.1 105.8| 105.8) 105.8} 106.5 - 
Compensation per HOUT ......0000 166.1 160.1 460.8| 162.4] 164.2 165.6| 166.8] 167.9} 169.4 170.8| 172.0 - 
Real compensation per hour ins 96.9 97.9 97.3 97.3 97.1 97.1 96.9 96.7 96.7 96.6 96.6 - 
Total unit costs ..........++ | 161.2] 160.1 159.6) 159.5) 159.1 459.9] 162.2} 163.6) 164.4 165.8| 165.5 - 
Unit labor costs .... 456.4] 154.4) 153.8} 1 54.8| 154.7) 155.1 457.2| 158.7) 160.0} 161.5 161.5 - 
Unit nonlabor costs . 175.3| 176.9) 176.7 173.7| 172.3) 174.0) 177.0 177.9| 177.6| 178.6) 177.2 - 
Unit profits ......-.seseee 135.6| 103.1 114.4| 124.0} 132.9] 139.1 434.3} 135.9} 138.3} 139.1 150.2 - 
Unit nonlabor payments 161.4, 151.0} 154.9 156.3| 158.5} 161.8) 162.1 463.2| 163.8] 164.8) 167.7 - 
Implicit price deflator 158.1 453.2) 154.2; 155.3) 1 56.0| 157.4| 158.9] 160.3 161.3| 162.6] 163.6 - 


Manufacturing: 

Output per hour of all persons {118.5} 111.9} 114.5 414.7} 116.7] 117.8) 119.8 419.5} 119.9} 121.7) 122.7) 122.4 

Compensation per NOUF ......00068 .| 169.1 162.6} 163.3} 164.4 166.7| 168.1 169.9] 171.8) 174.3} 176.1 177.3| 178.8 
Real compensation per hour .. . rf } ‘ i ! F 99.5 99.5 99.6 99.4 


Unit labor costs 


- Data not available. 
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43. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


(1977 = 100) 


Private business 


Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Output per unit of capital services 
Multifactor productivity Hy 

Output 

Inputs: 
Hours of all persons . 
Capital services 
Combined units of labor and capital input . 


Capital per hour of all Persons ...........sssereeee 


Private nonfarm business 


Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons ......... 
Output per unit of capital services 
Multifactor productivity .............. 

Output 

Inputs: 
Hours of all persons 
Capital services ............ 
Combined units of labor and capital input . 

Capital per hour of all persons .......... F 


Manufacturing 


Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Output per unit of capital services 
Multifactor productivity .........csseeee 
unt tirespcats ressstonsseeconcedett eonsactssataxasaserevenetronsys 
Inputs: 
Hours of all persons 
Capital Services... cess 
Combined units of labor and capital inputs 


Capital per hour of all PErSONS .......scseeeeeeeene 


war [re [om [er [oe | | 


103.7} 107.1 
92.3 97.4 
99.6} 103.7 

111.1} 121.0 

107.2] 113.0 

120.4] 124.3 

111.6} 116.8 

112.3] 109.9 

103.5] 106.3 
91.9 96.6 
99.4} 102.9 

111.3] 121.0 

107.6} 113.8 

121.1) 125.2 

112.0} 117.5 

112.6) 110.1 

111.6} 115.6 
87.6 96.0 

104.9} 110.4 

104.4; 115.3 
93.5 99.8 

119.2) 120.2 

104.5 
120.4 


44. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


(1977=100) 
Item 


Business: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Compensation per hour .......... 
Real compensation per hour . 
Unit labor Costs... 
Unit nonlabor payments . 
Implicit price deflator 


Nonfarm business: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Compensation per hour 
Real compensation per hour .... 
Unit labor Costs .......cccesse 
Unit nonlabor payments . 
Implicit price deflator 


Nonfinancial corporations: 
Output per hour of all employees 
Compensation per hour ...... 
Real compensation per hour 
Unit labor Costs oo... 
Unit nonlabor payments . se 
Implicit price AeflatOr oo... eesecssecssssssssecesesessseseessceee 


Manufacturing: 
Output per hour of all persons .... 
Compensation per hour ......... 
Real compensation per hour 
Unit labor Costs .......ccceseeee 
Unit nonlabor payments a5 
Implicit price deflatOr <eiriaseeissc.cssscssdsrcessexeconsessonseance 


- Data not available. 
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88.3 
57.7 
90.1 
65.4 
59.4 
63.2 


95.9 
70.9 
96.7 
73.9 
72.5 
73.4 


96.4 
71.2 
97.1 
73.9 
69.4 
72.3 


97.5 
71.6 
97.6 
73.4 
68.9 
71.9 


93.4 
68.8 
93.8 
73.7 
70.7 
72.8 


98.3 
92.8 
98.7 
94.3 
93.4 
94.0 


98.5 
92.8 
98.8 
94.2 
93.1 
93.8 


98.4 
92.9 
98.9 
94.3 
93.8 
94.2 


97.1 
92.1 
98.1 
94.9 
93.5 
94.5 


100.0 99.6 99.2 | 100.7 | 100.3 | 103.1 | 105.2 
100.0 | 119.1 | 131.5 | 143.7 | 154.9 | 161.9 | 168.2 
100.0 99.4 96.7 95.7 97.3 98.5 98.2 
100.0 | 119.6 | 132.6 | 142.7 | 154.5 | 157.1 | 159.9 
100.0 | 112.5 | 118.8 | 134.7 | 136.8 | 145.5 | 156.5 
100.0 | 117.0 | 127.6 | 139.8 | 148.1 | 153.0 | 158.7 
100.0 99.2 98.8 99.8 99.2 | 102.5 | 104.1 
100.0 | 118.9 | 131.3 | 143.6 | 154.8 | 162.1 | 168.0 
100.0 99.2 96.6 95.7 97.2 98.6 98.0 
100.0 | 119.8 | 132.9 | 144.0 | 156.0 | 158.1 | 161.4 
100.0 | 110.5 | 118.5 | 133.5.| 136.6 | 147.2 | 156.3 
100.0 | 116.5 | 127.8 | 140.3 | 149.2 | 154.2 | 159.6 
100.0 99.8 99.1 99.6 | 100.4 | 104.0 | 106.2 
100.0 | 118.7 | 131.1 | 143.3 | 154.3 | 160.6 | 166.1 
100.0 99.1 96.4 95.5 96.9 97.7 96.9 
100.0 | 119.0 | 132.3] 143.8 | 153.8 | 154.5 | 156.4 
100.0 | 108.4 | 118.6 | 137.8 | 142.1 | 152.2 | 161.4 
100.0 | 115.4 | 127.6 | 141.7 | 149.8 | 153.7 | 158.1 
100.0 | 101.4 | 101.4 | 103.6 | 105.9 | 1129] 118.5 
100.0 | 118.6 | 132.4 | 145.2 | 157.5 | 163.2 | 169.1 
100.0 99.1 97.4 96.7 98.9 99.3 98.7 
100.0 | 117.0 | 130.6 | 140.1 | 148.7 | 144.5 | 142.8 
100.0 98.9 97.8 | 111.8 | 114.0 | 132.4 | 140.5 « 
100.0 | 111.7 | 121.0 | 131.8 | 138.6 | 141.0 | 142.1 - 


45. Unemployment rates in nine countries, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 


Total labor force basis 


United States 
Canada ........ at - - 
Australia .. 


Civilian labor force basis 


United States .... 
Canada ... 
Australia . 
Japan 


1 Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 

2 Major changes in the Italian labor force survey, 
introduced in 1977, resulted in a large increase in persons 
enumerated as unemployed. However, many persons 
reported that they had not actively sought work in the past 
30 days, and they have been provisionally excluded for 
comparability with U.S. concepts. Inclusion of such persons 
would more than double the Italian unemployment rate 


1984 1985 

incite 
7.4 7.3 (pi 7.2 7.2 7.1 6.9 
11.3 11.2 a4 ale! 10.5 10.2 10.1 
9.1 8.8 8.5 8.5 8.4 8.1 - 
2.7 2.8 2.7 2.6 2.6 2.6 = 
9.7 9.9 10.0 10.2 10.1 10.1 9.9 
7.7 78 at 7.8 7.8 7.8 LO 
12.7 13.0 12.8 13.0 13.1 13.4 13.0 
5.9 5.7 5.7 5.8 5.8 6.0 6.2 
7.5 7.4 7.2 7.3 7.3 ime 7.0 
11.4 11.2 11.1 11.1 10.6 10.3 10.2 
9.2 8.8 8.6 8.5 8.5 8.2 = 
2 2.8 ati 2.6 2.6 el - 


shown. 

- Data not available. A 

NOTE: Quarterly figures for France, Germany, and 
Great Britain are calculated by applying annual adjust- 
ment factors to current published data and therefore 
should be viewed as less precise indicators of unemploy- 
ment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. 
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International Comparisons Data 


46. Annual data: Employment status of the civilian working-age population, ten countries 


(Numbers in thousands) 
Employment status and country 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 
—— — —__+— + 


Labor force 

United States ........ 
Canada ........ 

Australia .. 
JAPAN ...cececeseee 
France ........ 
Germany . 
Great Britain .. 
TEALY atartoswennesnss 
Netherlands ... 
Sweden 


Participation rate 
United States 


COMA cocrcsncsceccessrsnsecccsesessssnsnnsnse 


Australia . 
Japan .. 
FRANCE ....sscseserssscerscesencesneeanenens 
Germany .... 
Great Britain .. 
HEALY: <cacieacases 


SWOCEM leeresiacsticcessssecoencssosavatesaniacs 


Employed 
United States 
Canada ...... 


Japan ..... 
France .... 
Germany ... 
Great Britain . 
TORIY as xennecan 
Netherlands .. 
Sweden ..... 


Employment-population ratio 
United States 
Canada... 
Australia .... 
Japan .... 
France ... 
Germany ... 
Great Britain . 
HAI Secrrataneraaa 
Netherlands .. 
Sweden 


Unemployed 
United States 
Canada ..... 
Australia ....... 
Japan .... 
France ... 
Germany .. 
Great Britain .... 
IEE seas gcastanasessess 
Netherlands . 
Sweden 


Unemployment rate 
United States 
Canada .... 
Australia 
Japan ... 
France .. 
Germany .. 

Great Britain 


96,158 
10,203 

6,244 
53,100 
22,010 
25,900 
25,290 
20,300 

4,890 

4,149 


61.6 
61.1 
62.7 
62.4 


99,009 
10,500 

6,358 
53,820 
22,320 
25,870 
25,430 
20,530 

4,950 

4,168 


62.3 
61.6 
62.7 


102,251 
10,895 
6,443 
54,610 
22,490 
26,000 
25,620 
20,630 
5,010 
4,203 


63.2 
62.7 
62.0 
62.8 
57.6 
53.3 
63.3 
47.7 
48.8 
66.1 


104,962 
11,231 
6,519 
55,210 
22,680 
26,240 
25,710 
20,910 
5,100 
4,262 


63.7 
63.4 
61.7 
62.7 
57.5 


106,940] 108,670} 110,204] 111,550] 1 13,544 
11,573} 11,904) 11,958) 12,183 12,399 


6,693 6,810 6,910 6,997 7,133 


55,740| 56,320} 56,980} 58,110 58,480 
22,810) 22,950) 23,170] 23,110 23,260 
26,500| 26,610] 26,640) 26,640 26,700 
25,870| 25,870} 25,880} 25,980 26,390 
21,210| 21,410} 21,450] 21,610) 21,600 


5,290 5,500 5,560 5,720 5,740 
4,312 4,326 4,350 4,369 4,385 


63.8 63.9 64.0 64.0 64.4 
64.1 64.8 64.1 64.4 64.8 
62.2 62.0 61.8 61.5 61.5 
62.6 62.6 62.7 63.1 62.7 


99,303] 100,397} 99,526] 100,834} 105,005 
10,708] 11,006} 10,644] 10,734} 11,000 


6,284 6,416 6,415 6,300 6,490 


54,600| 55,060| 55,620! 56,550) 56,870 
21,340} 21,220) 21,250) 21,150) 20,940 
25,730| 25,520| 25,060) 24,650) 24,610 
24,100| 23,190| 22,820) 22,650) 22,960 
20,380| 20,480) 20,430) 20,470) 20,400 


4,960 4,990 4,930 4,890 4,880 
4,226 4,218 4,213 4,218 4,249 


59.2 59.0 57.8 57.9 59.5 
59.3 59.9 57.0 56.7 57.4 


86 108 137 151 136 
oan 7.6 9.7 9.6 7.5 
7.5 75 11.0 11.9 11.3 
6.1 5.8 ts 10.0 9.0 
2.0 2.2 2.4 2.7 2.8 
6.4 7.5 8.3 8.5 10.0 
2.9 41 5.9 75 7.8 


. Annual indexes of productivity and related measures, twelve countries 


177 = 100) 


Item and country 1960 1970 1973 1974 1976 1977 1979 1980 1981 1982 i 1983 1984 1985 
eee eal : = 


62.2 80.8 93.4 90.6 97.1 | 100.0 | 101.4 | 101.4 | 103.6 | 105.9 | 112.9 | 118.5 = 
50.3 76.8 91.3 93.4 96.2 | 100.0 | 104.2 | 101.9 | 104.0 | 101.0 | 107.6 | 111.5 = 
22.0 61.4 80.2 82.1 93.3 | 100.0 | 117.4 | 128.6 | 135.7 | 145.4 | 152.8 | 167.4 = 
32.8 59.9 78.3 82.7 95.0 | 100.0 | 112.0 | 119.7 | 126.5 | 128.6 | 137.0 & = 
36.4 65.3 82.8 85.5 98.0 | 100.0 | 108.3 | 114.3 | 116.2] 115.3 | 118.8 |) 123.6 = 
36.3 69.3 82.0 85.0 94.9 | 100.0 | 110.6 | 112.4 | 116.0 | 123.5 | 128.8 | 136.2 = 
39.8 70.9 83.4 87.2 96.2 | 100.0 | 107.4 | 108.4 140, 3 | 111.6 | 1168 | 122.3 = 
36.5 72.7 90.9 95.3 98.9 | 100.0 | 110.5 | 116.9 | 121.6 | 123.4 | 126.4 | 134.4 
31.7 63.0 80.1 86.7 96.1 | 100.0 | 112.1 | 114.6 | 118.7 | 121.6 | 130.4 = = 
54.6 81.7 94.7 97.7 99.7 | 100.0 | 107.2 | 109.3 | 109.7 | 112.7 | 119.4 | 121.4 = 
42.3 80.7 94.8 98.8 | 101.7 | 100.0 | 110.9 | 112.7 | 113.2 | 116.5 | 126.4 134.9 = 
53.8 77.6 93.1 95.4 99.4 | 100.0 | 102.1 99.9 | 106.1 | 110.9 | 118.3 | 123.0 - 


52.5 78.6 96.3 91.7 93.1 | 100.0 | 108.1 | 103.2 | 104.8 98.4 | 105.6 | 117.9 = 
41.5 75.1 94.6 98.0 98.1 | 100.0 | 110.9 | 107.7 | 108.8 96.4 | 101.7 | 110.1 - 
17.9 65.3 87.4 85.7 93.2 | 100.0 | 118.0 | 130.7 | 139.0 | 148.6 | 160.1 180.3 = 
41.6 78.0 95.7 99.5 99.4 | 100.0 | 104.2 | 107.3 | 104.8 | 104.8 | 106.2 = = 
48.2 81.7 95.4 96.8 99.4 | 100.0 | 107.2 | 112.1 | 108.5 | 108.2 | 115.0 123.6 = 
35.4 73.3 88.6 91.8 96.1 | 100.0} 106.1 | 106.6 | 104.9 | 105.1 | 106.4 | 108.0 = 
49.2 86.0 95.2 95.0 97.6 | 100.0 | 106.1 | 106.6 | 104.6 | 101.4 | 102.5 | 106.5 = 
37.4 78.0 90.5 96.3 97.9 | 100.0 | 108.6 | 115.4 | 114.3 | 111.6 | 109.0 113.1 - 
441 82.7 94.2 98.4 99.1 | 100.0 | 105.5 | 107.3 | 107.3 | 105.2 | 106.3 = = 
55.1 87.0 99.5 | 104.0 | 101.4 | 100.0 | 100.3 | 101.3 | 100.1 99.9 98.7 | 101.2 2 
52.6 92.5 | 100.3 | 105.7 | 106.1 | 100.0 | 103.6 | 104.0 | 100.6 100.1 | 106.0 | 113.2 = 
71.0 94.6 | 104.6 | 103.4 98.1 | 100.0 | 100.6 91.8 86.2 86.8 89.0 92.0 - 


84.4 97.3 | 103.1 | 101.2 95.9 | 100.0 | 106.5 | 101.7 | 101.1 92.9 93.5 99.5 - 
ays coctVacanvavsssvarsssseesssssasassanascBssasvontsaravasasasefisecncuanacessaneoesssocssneseese 82.6 97.7 | 103.6 | 105.0 | 102.0 | 100.0 | 106.4 | 105.7 104.6 95.4 94.6 98.7 = 

eecee sre | 81.5 | 106.4 | 109.0 | 104.3 99.9 | 100.0 | 100.5 | 101.6 | 102.4 | 102.2 | 104.8 107.7 = 

Retepe ek ao | 127.1 | 190.2 | 122.3 | 120.4 | 104.6 | 100.0 93.0 89.7 82.8 81.6 77.5 = - 

Saas 432.4 | 125.1 | 115.2 | 113.2 | 101.4 | 100.0 99.0 98.0 93.4 93.9 96.8 99.9 - 

eae raca css detasscecshsaxevasivaswavasduncnpsssbussadvestnuceavanYeabeasbectuisssenseres 97.6 | 105.7 | 108.0 | 108.0 | 101.3 | 100.0 95.9 94.8 90.4 85.0 82.6 79.9 - 
Germany ...... | 123.6 | 121.3 | 114.2 | 108.9 | 101.5 | 100.0 98.8 98.4 94.8 90.8 87.7 87.0 - 
BRODY <ecsesonssorenenes a | 102.3 | 107.4 99.6 | 101.0 99.0 | 100.0 98.2 98.7 94.5 90.5 86.2 84.2 - 
Netherlands . 139.1 | 131.1 | 117.7 | 113.4 | 103.1 | 100.0 94.1 93.7 90.4 86.5 81.5 - =- 
Be eee pon cccssts sh assueasasssVitvcssssissenvusovasuessouctenecvaeeabsserennnasenteserereasssen 101.0 | 106.4 | 105.1 | 106.5 | 101.7 | 100.0 93.6 92.6 91.3 88.6 82.7 83.4 = 

Sic | 124.4 | 114.6 | 105.7 | 107.0 | 104.3 | 100.0 93.4 92.3 88.9 85.9 83.9 83.9 - 
United Kingdon ........... 131.8 | 121.9 | 112.4 | 108.4 98.7 | 100.0 98.6 91.9 81.3 78.2 75.2 74.8 - 


mpensation per hour 


United States 36.5 57.3 68.8 76.2 92.1 | 100.0 | 118.6 | 132.4 | 145.2 | 157.5 163.2 | 169.1 - 


Canada ... eee tal 46.5 59.2 68.5 89.9 | 100.0 | 118.3 | 130.6 | 151.5 | 167.1 179.3 | 181.6 - 
Japan ... fee a 8.9 33.9 55.7 73.0 91.1 | 100.0 | 112.8} 121.2 | 130.2 | 136.9 141.5 | 146.0 - 
BBeIQiUIM «.....ssssesssssssecsonnccsesssssecsansscnsnnssocssssnccersnsssaccnnsscoranssssers4ssses | 13.9 34.7 53.6 65.4 89.4 | 100.0 | 117.5 | 130.2 | 144.7 152.0 | 164.9 - 
Denmark ..... eal ples: 36.3 56.1 67.9 90.4 | 100.0 | 123.2 | 135.9 | 149.7 | 165.4 172.6 182.8 - 
France ......... S|) eA 36.5 52.1 61.9 88.8 | 100.0 | 129.7 | 148.1 | 171.3 | 202.7 227.4 | 247.5 - 
Germany . m8 walt ake) 48.1 67.6 771 91.4 | 100.0 | 115.4 | 125.0 | 133.8 | 140.9 146.7 | 152.1 - 
TEENY .c.secseeeece pe 8.3 26.1 43.7 54.5 84.1 | 100.0 | 134.7 | 160.2 | 197.1 237.3 | 277.0 | 306.0 - 
inns 12.2 38.5 60.1 71.7 92.1 | 100.0 | 117.3 | 123.5 | 130.3 | 139.4 147.3 - - 
Norway ... ati 15.8 37.9 54.6 63.7 88.9 | 100.0 | 116.0 | 128.0 | 142.8 | 156.1 173.8 | 185.6 - 


14.7 38.5 54.2 63.8 91.5 | 100.0 | 120.1 | 133.6 | 148.1 | 158.9 173.2 | 192.0 - 
14.9 30.9 45.0 57.2 88.9 | 100.0 | 137.1 | 162.8 | 185.6 | 201.8 216.2 | 233.4 - 


Sweden .. 
United Kingdom 


Unit labor costs: National currency basis: 


United States ... 58.7 70.9 73.7 84.1 94.9 | 100.0 | 117.0 | 190.6 | 140.1 | 148.7 144.5 | 142.8 - 


Canada ...... .| 53.9 60.6 64.8 73.3 93.5 | 100.0 | 113.5 | 128.1 | 145.7 | 165.4 166.7 | 163.0 - 
Japan ........ | 40.5 55.2 69.4 88.9 97.7 | 100.0 96.1 94.2 95.9 94.1 92.6 87.2 - 
Belgium ..... a) | 42.4 57.9 68.5 79.1 94.1 | 100.0 | 104.9 | 108.9 | 114.4 | 118.3 120.4 - - 
Denmark 34.5 55.6 67.8 79.4 923 | 100.0 | 113.7 | 118.9] 128.8 | 143.5 145.3 | 147.8 - 
France .... 41.6 52.6 63.6 72.8 93.6 | 100.0 | 117.3 | 131.7 | 147.7 | 164.1 176.5 | 183.1 - 
Germany ... | 47.3 67.9 81.0 88.4 95.0 | 100.0 | 107.5 | 115.3 | 121.3 | 126.2 125.6 | 124.3 - 
Italy ........ secon jb eee 36.0 48.1 §7.2 85.1 | 100.0 | 121.9. 137.0 | 162.9 | 192.4 219.2 | 227.7 - 
Netherlands . ten «| 938.3 61.1 76.1 82.6 95.9 | 100.0 | 104.7 | 107.8 | 109.8 | 114.6 113.0 - - 
HINCIWAYY, cccsscecessscscsscsstessrecsnvnnsssovesscosscercenntnnnssvavesssccccnenercreneantaasssseneeseeeeeeeee3 29.0 46.4 57.6 65.2 g9.1 | 100.0 | 108.2 | 117.0 | 130.2 | 138.5 145.6 | 152.9 - 
BIG WOCOM cveconcssscsssesnscccnsszssscscosscsnseccovsscsrssccnnssecnsssccosccansecnnasccenssennnssennssses27ee? 34.8 47.7 57.2 64.6 90.0 | 100.0 | 108.3 | 118.6] 130.9 | 136.3 137.1 | 142.3 - 
United Kingdom ..... 27.6 39.8 48.3 59.9 89.5 | 100.0 | 134.3 | 163.0 | 174.9 | 181.9 182.8 | 189.8 - 


costs: U.S. dollar basis: 
Unies Stats 58.7 70.9 73.7 84.1 94.9 | 100.0 | 117.0 | 130.6 140.1 148.7 | 144.5 | 142.8 - 


Canada .. 59.0 61.7 68.8 79.7 | 100.7 | 100.0 | 103.0 | 116.4 429.1 | 142.3 | 143.7 | 133.7 - 
Japan .... 30,2 41.3 68.6 81.7 g8.2 | 100.0 | 117.9 | 111.8 | 116.4 101.2 | 104.4 98.4 - 
Belgium 30.4 41.8 63.2 72.8 87.4 | 100.0 | 128.1 | 133.6 | 110.7 92.6 84.4 - - 
30.1 44.5 67.6 78.4 91.7 | 100.0 | 129.7 | 126.8 | 108.4 103.2 95.3 85.7 - 
74.5 96.3 | 100.0 | 135.5 | 153.4 | 133.4 122.6 | 113.9 | 103.0 - 


- Data not available. 
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48. Occupational injury and illness incidence rates by industry, United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers? 
1 
eat ee AB 1977 | 1978 | 1979 | 1980 | 1981 | 1982 1985 
hii 
PRIVATE SECTOR? 

Total CASES ..ccccccssscescsscsessssesessssssecsesscscnesccnssvsssucscsssscnsoeescssasenensnsananansnensneaneneanses - - - 8.7 8.3 7.7 - 

Lost workday cases . ; - - - 4.0 3.8 3.5 - 

Lost WOrkKdAaYS ......:esesereeeeee - - - 65.2 61.7 58.7 - 

Total cases - - - 11.9 12.3 11.8 - 

Lost workday cases . - - - 5.8 5.9 §.9 - 

LOSt WOFKCAYS ...sscecsssssecsessessscssessessesnesseenessnesnesssseceassnesusenecnssnsenuqaucansnecansessesses - - - 82.7 82.8 86.0 - 

Total cases = - - 11.2 11.6 10.5 = 

Lost workday cases . a - - - 6.5 6.2 5.4 ‘I i - 

Lost workdays - - - 163.6 146.4 137.3 125.1 i - 

Total cases - - - 15.7 15.1 14.6 = 

Lost workday cases 5 - - - 6.5 6.3 6.0 i 4 - 

LOSt WOFKCAYS ...sssecssccsecceccsscnesssscsssssessssusssessnecscsnssasenecnscensensesssnecsseassess fa - - - 117.0 113.1 115.7 118.2 ! - 
General building contractors: 

Total cases - - - 15.5 15.1 14.1 - 

Lost workday cases . & - - - 6.5 6.1 5.9 “ ‘ - 

LOSt WOPKGAYS .....:sssscsserscscserssesssentesracnssssesncsensesees - - - 113.0 107.1 112.0 113.0 F - 
Heavy construction contractors: 

Total cases - - - 16.3 14.9 io =- 

Lost workday cases . - - - 6.3 6.0 5.8 - 

Lost workdays ........... - - - 117.6 106.0 113.1 122.4 - 
Special trade contractors: 

Total cases - - - 15.5 15.2 14.7 - 

Lost workday cases . - - - 6.7 6.6 6.2 - 

Lost workdays - - - 118.9 119.3 118.6 119.0 - 

Total cases - - - 12.2 11.5 10.2 - 

Lost workday cases . - - - 5.4 5.1 44 - 

Lost workdays - - - 86.7 82.0 75.0 - 

Durable goods 

Lumber and wood products: 

Total cases - - - 18.6 17.6 16.9 - 

Lost workday cases . - - - 9.5 9.0 8.3 - 

Lost workdays - - - 171.8 158.4 153.3 163.5 - 
Furniture and fixtures: 

Total cases - - - 16.0 16.1 13.9 - 

Lost workday cases "s - - - 6.6 6.2 5.5 - 

LoSt WOrkdaYS .....:sesecseeseseees - ~ - 97.6 91.9 85.6 - 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 

Total cases - - - 15.0 14.1 13.0 - 

Lost workday cases = - - 7.1 6.9 6.1 - 

Lost workdays - - - 128.1 122.2 112.2 112.0 - 
Primary metal industries: 

Total cases - - - 15.2 14.4 12.4 - 

Lost workday cases re - - - ¥1 6.7 5.4 is = 

Lost workdayS .........+.+0+ - - - 128.3 121.3 101.6 103.4 f a 
Fabricated metal products: 

Total CaS@S oo... cee ais soe - - - 18.5 17.5 15.3 - 

Lost workday cases - - = 8.0 75 6.4 x 

Lost workdays - - - 118.4] 109.9] 102.5 = 
Machinery, except electrical: 

Total cases ........... = Fe = 13.7 12.9 10.7 Z 

Lost workday cases - - = 5.5 51 4.2 ss 

Lost workdays ern - « a 81.3 74.9 66.0 “ 
Electric and electronic equipment: 

Total cases ........... iesanstesersncesagsontiouanstonessiveasits Rt! AS - - - 8.0 7.4 6.5 - 

Lost workday cases - - - 3.3 3.1 27 é 

Lost workdays - - - 51.8 48.4 42.2 z 
Transportation equipment: 

TRE CMG rece sice nas pnvesactaiay sys dncteiss ncascdtacecdodvseassesyvasbustoranncishddeveedeucphoteenpt aceon - - - 10.6 9.8 9.2 < 

Lost workday cases - - S 4.9 4.6 4.0 & 

Lost workdays - - - 82.4 78.1 72.2 és 
Instruments and related products: 

DORA CAGES iarcrsenssnartazecnictosbenaroapbscvenonaysectevs hares oucanstnsdcarscstesndusncere Miaxevarayltapyasts - - - 6.8 6.5 5.6 - 

Lost workday cases - - - 2.7 2.7 2.3 = 

Lost workdays CHE EEE ee oe - - - 41.8 39.2 37.0 - 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries: 

Total CASES «0... wee - - = 10.9 10.7 9.9 = 

Lost workday cases De - - - 4.4 4.4 41 ~ 

Beast WOK EY S is sesrcacecscssicasescussissisahps enacdinacepscnscossssnssznnsssendiiversoas piisbancUtantasouaees aye - - 67.9 68.3 69.9 £ 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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. —Continued Occupational injury and illness incidence rates by industry, United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers? 


1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1985 


Industry and type of case’ 


Nondurable goods 
od and kindred products: 
otal cases - - - 167 eeiZeeeIey) «ASIN 167) he 
ost workday cases he eae - 9.0 8.6 8.0 7.9 8.1 - 
ost workdays ............ - - - 136.8| 130.7] 129.3} 131.2} 131.6 - 
bacco manufacturing: 
OtAl CASES .......ceisssessesssesssssssessssesecneesssees p - - - 8.1 8.2 7.2 6.5 77 - 
ost workday cases a - - - 3.8 3.9 3.2 3.0 3.2 - 
JOSt WOFKGAYS ....cescecsecsssssesscssenssessecsecsnssneesnecseconscsscsscsuecsecsscnscessetensnscsnsnnsoansess - - - 45.8 56.8 44.6 42.8 51.7 “ 
xtile mill products: 
otal cases ............. - - - 9.1 8.8 7.6 7.4 8.0 2 
ost workday cases .. coke rs - - - 3.3 3.2 2.8 2.8 3.0 - 
ost workdays - - - 62.8 59.2 53.8 51.4 54.0 = 
pare! and other textile products: 
fotal cases - - - 6.4 6.3 6.0 6.4 6.7 - 
ost workday cases . eA - - - 2.2 2.2 24 2.4 25 - 
ost workdays - - - 34.9 35.0 36,4 40.6 40.9 - 
per and allied products: 
otal cases - - - 12.7 11.6 10.6 10.0 10.4 
ost workday cases . rs - - - 5.8 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.7 - 
OSt WOFKGAYS ......ssssecssssssesesseeneneessessensssernsens - - ~ 112.3 103.6 99.1 90.3 93.8 - 
nting and publishing: 
tal CASES coeceeecissssscsscsecsesslesessecsssnssssseesessecssentenssscssecncssescssenscnsennenecnsensessoscenans - - - 6.9 6.7 6.6 6.6 6.5 - 
ost workday cases . ai - - - 3.1 3.0 2.8 2.9 2.9 - 
ost WOPKGAYS ....esssscssesssssscssesserssesssessccnsensecnessecssccnscnseannacssonsnsassatonnennscanenusannsess - - - 46.5 47.4 45.7 44.6 46.0 - 
emicals and allied products: 
otal cases - - - 6.8 6.6 5.7 5.5 5.3 - 
ost workday cases ae - - - 3.1 3.0 2.5 2.5 2.4 - 
ost workdays ............ - - - 50.3 48.1 39.4 42.3 40.8 - 
stroleum and coal products: 
Otal CASES ........ ee = - - 7.2 6.7 5.3 §.5 Sal - 
ost workday cases = - - 3.5 2.9 2.5 2.4 2.4 - 
Lost workdays aes - - - §9.1 51.2 46.4 46.8 53.5 - 
bber and miscellarieous plastics products: 
‘Total cases ........... ‘i - - - 16.5 14.6 iba 13.0 13.6 - 
Lost workday cases sass - - - 7.4 7.2 6.0 6.2 6.4 - 
ost workdays + - - 118.6 117.4 100.9 101.4 104.3 - 
pather afd leather products: 
otal cases - - - A 11.5 9.9 10.0 10.5 - 
Lost workday cases ; - ~ - 5.0 pa 4.5 4.4 47 - 
LOSt WOFKGAYS .......ecccceeeceeseseenestentssssesesnenenssnsnsasensnets - - - 82.7 82.6 86.5 87.3 94.4 
: Transportation and public utilities 
Total cases .......... - - - 9.4 9.0 8.5 8.2 8.8 - 
Lost workday cases 5 - - - §.5 §.3 49 4.7 §.2 - 
LOSt WOFKGAYS .....c.cssessesseecsscseeessssssessenecssssnsennsestcnnersssscancnscensqnnonnecescensnsseessess - - - 104.5 400.6 96.7 94.9 105.1 - 
Total cases - - - 74 7.3 7.2 7.2 7.4 - 
Lost workday cases mS - - - 3.2 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.3 - 
Lost workdays - - - 48.7 45.3 45.5 47.8 50.5 - 
fholesale trade: 
| Total cases ............. - - - 8.2 we 7.4 7.0 7.2 - 
Lost workday cases .. - - - 3.9 3.6 3.4 3.2 3.5 = 
Lost workdays - = - 58.2 54.7 52.1 50.6 55.5 - 
Retail trade: 
Total cases - - - 7A 7A 7.2 1.23 Tas) - 
Lost workday cases . - - - 2.9 2.9 2.9 3.0 3.2 = 


Lost workdays 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 


| Total CASES ..........ceceee - - - 2.0 1.9 2.0 2.0 1 i = 
Lost workday cases . aa - - - 8 8 9 9 4 - 
Det eiaave eres conn tee davcdash ca eceancadsitsbvignassstasczedsnsasvespevanahshscsesecncacaasseesisest - - - 12.2 11.6 13.2 12.8 13.6 - 


Services 
Total CASES ....cecsessesecesneeenesnereenee Pe Marit Ac csveosisTeasscateasisleivweokossscdbacesseus> 
Lost workday cases a 
LOSt WOFKGAYS -..sssssssssssssssssscccssccensnsssssssssceseccnectesesnnannunanssssscaqnneenssnnnnnassns i700 


EH = total hours worked by all employees during calendar year. 


1 Total cases include fatalities. 


2 The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost 200,000 = base for er full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per 
full-time workers and were calculated as: week, 50 weeks per year. . 
ee 200 000 sar 3 Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 
N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays. ~ Data not available. 
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NEW FROM BLS 


nner perc se Sr 


SALES PUBLICATIONS 
BLS Bulletins 


Consumer Expenditure Survey: Interview Survey, 1982-83. 
Bulletin 2246, 193 pp., $7.50 (GPO Stock No. 
029-001-02888-1). Presents income and expenditure data for 
1982-83 in detail from the Interview component of the ongoing 
Consumer Expenditure Survey. 


Occupational Employment in Manufacturing Industries. 
Bulletin 2248, 133 pp., $5.00 (GPO Stock No. 
029-001-02862-8). Presents the findings of the 1983 survey of 
occupational employment in 20 manufacturing industries. 


Worklife Estimates: Effects of Race and Education. 
Bulletin 2254, 33 pp., $5 (GPO Stock No. 029-001-02889-0). 
Incorporates methodological improvements in estimates of 
working life for men and women introduced in 1982; contains a 
discussion of changes in expectancy since 1977, and updated 
and expanded tables for 1980, including the effects of race and 
educational attainment on expectancy. 


Area Wage Surveys 


These bulletins cover office, professional, technical, maintenance, 
custodial, and material movement jobs in major metropolitan 
areas. The annual series of 70 is available by subscription for 
$103 per year. Individual area bulletins are also available. 


Dallas—Fort Worth, Texas, Metropolitan Area, December 
1985. Bulletin 3030-66, 42 pp., $1.75 (GPO Stock No. 
829-001-00066-7). 


Dayton, Ohio, Metropolitan Area, December 1985. 
Bulletin 3030-59, 31 pp., $1.25 (GPO Stock No. 
829-001-00057-4). 


Denver—Boulder, Colorado, Metropolitan Area, December 
1985. Bulletin 3030-67, 40 pp., $1.75 (GPO Stock No. 
829-001-00067-5). 


Jacksonville, Florida, Metropolitan Area, December 1985. 
Bulletin 3030-60, 42 pp., $1.75 (GPO Stock No. 
829-001-00060-8). 


Portland, Maine, Metropolitan Area, December 1985. 
Bulletin 3030-63, 29 pp., $1.25 (GPO Stock No. 
829-001-00063-2). 


Sacramento, California, Metropolitan Area, December 1985. 
Bulletin 3030-69, 26 pp., $1.25 (GPO Stock No. 
829-001-00069-1). 


San Diego, California, Metropolitan Area, December 1985. 
Bulletin 3030-68, 29 pp., $1.25 (GPO Stock No. 
829-001-00068-3). 


Periodicals 


CPI Detailed Report. Each issue provides a comprehensive report 
on price movements for the month, plus statistical tables, 
charts, and technical notes. $4 ($25 per year). The November 
issue features an article on reconciling two measures of con- 
sumer price change in the third quarter of 1985. 


Current Wage Developments. Each issue includes selected wage 
and benefit changes, work stoppages, and statistics on compen- 
sation changes. $2 ($21 per year). December issue features 
Employment Cost Index for September 1985. 


Employment and Earnings. Each issue covers employment and 
unemployment developments in the month plus regular 
statistical tables on national, State, and area employment, 
hours, and earnings. $4.50 ($31 per year). January 1986 issue 
features an article on the revision of seasonally adjusted labor 
force series. February issue features articles on changes in the 
estimation procedure in the Current Population Survey begin 
ning in January 1986 and the introduction of a new measure of 
part-time employment. 


Occupational Outlook Quarterly. Each issue helps people planning 
careers, guidance counselors, manpower development 
specialists and others keep informed of changing occupational 
opportunities. $3 ($11 per year). Winter issue features articles 
on MBA’s, roustabouts in the oilfields, farm operators and 
managers, recreational therapists, computer training, and 
recording engineers. 


Producer Price Indexes. Each issue includes a comprehensive 
report on price movements for the month, plus regular tables 
and technical notes. $4.25 ($29 per year). December issue 
features price highlights in 1985. 


U.S. Department of State Indexes of Living Costs Abroad, 
Quarters Allowances, and Hardship Differentials. January 
1986. Tabulations computed quarterly by the Department of 
State for use in establishing allowances to compensate 
American civilian government employees for costs and hard- 
ships related to assignments abroad. The information is also 
used by many business firms and private organizations to assist 
in establishing private compensation systems. $2.75 ($10 per 
year). 


To Order: 


Sales Publications: Order bulletins by title, bulletin number, and 
GPO stock number from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, or from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Publications Sales Center, P.O. 
Box 2145, Chicago, IL 60690. Subscriptions, including microfiche 
subscriptions, are available only from the Superintendent of 
Documents. All checks—including those that go to the Chicago 
Regional Office—should be made payable to the Superintendent 
of Documents. 


Other Publications: Request from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Room 2421, 441 G Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20212, or from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Chicago Regional Office, P.O. Box 2145, Chicago, IL 60690. 


LS Data 
) Eeeiies 


vailable 


ek Se 


te 

ILS data users now can 
fore and manipulate 
Bureau’s data series 

n their personal, 

3M-compatible 

vicrocomputers 


a onthly 


imployment, hours, and 
é arnings from the 
stablishment survey— 
ational monthly and 
\nual average data for 
56 industrial series for 
ne current year-to-date 
nd the 3 prior years. 
ingle diskette, $35. 
\nnual subscription of 12 
nonthly diskettes, $288. 
abor force, employment, 
nd unemployment from 
the Current Population 

urvey—monthly and 
annual average information 
on the employment and 
unemployment experience 
‘the Nation’s population 
plassified by age, sex, and 
race for 282 series for the 
irrent year-to-date and 
e 3 prior years. Single 
skette, $35. Annual 
ubscription of 12 monthly 
diskettes, $288. 
= 4 


irder form 
Zs 


— = 
| Producer Price Indexes 
= - 


e following data diskettes are formatted for use with HORUS =2:3: 


Producer Price Indexes— 
selected commodity 
groupings by stage of 
processing for the most 
recent 13 months. Single 
diskette, $35. Annual 
subscription of 12 monthly 
diskettes, $288. 


Quarterly 


Employment Cost Index— 
quarterly measures of 
change in total 
compensation (wages, 
salaries, and employer 
costs for employee 
benefits) and in wages and 
salaries only; 180 series 
beginning in 1980-81 and 
120 series from 1975 to 
the most recent quarter. 
Single diskette, $35. 
Annual subscription of 4 
quarterly diskettes, $104. 


National productivity 
indexes—63 quarterly 
labor productivity and cost 


:mployment Cost Index 


| cconomic projections to 1995 


| Foreign labor statistics 


‘Industry productivity data 


i Occupational injury and illness data 


[ey 


Price 
Single Sub- 
copy scription 
Employment, hours, and earnings $35 0 $288 
abor force, employment, and unemployment 0 $35 U $288 
$35 LO) $288 
0 $35 0 $104 
tional productivity indexes $35 0 $196 
|S. export and import price indexes 0 $35 1) $104 
$35 
1$35 0 $104 
OD $35 
$35 


measures for business, 
nonfarm business, 
nonfinancial corporations, 
and manufacturing from 
1947 to the current quarter. 
Also, 24 annual multifactor 
productivity measures 
(output per unit of 
combined labor and 
capital inputs) for private 
business, private nonfarm 
business, and 
manufacturing from 1948 
to the current year. Single 
diskette, $35. Annual 
subscription of 8 quarterly 
diskettes, $196. 


U.S. export and import 
price indexes—quarterly 
export and import price 
indexes for 450 Standard 
industrial Trade 
Classification categories 
for the most recent 8 
quarters. Single diskette, 
$35, Annual subscription 
of 4 quarterly diskettes, 
$104. 


Please send your order to: 


Please.sen?d 


Annual 


Economic projections to 
41995—average annual 
output, total employment, 
hours, and wage and salary 
employment for 1984 and 
projected 1985-95 for 150 
industries. Single diskette, 
$35. 


Foreign labor statistics— 
129 annual indexes of 
manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs for the 
United States and 11 
foreign countries from 1950 
to 1984; and levels of the 
labor force, unemployment, 
and related measures for 
the United States and 9 
countries from 1959 to 
1984. Single diskette, $35. 
Annual subscription of 4 
quarterly diskettes, $104. 


BLS Data Diskettes 
Room 2127 

441 G Street, NW. 
Washington, DC 20212 


Industry productivity 
data—annual indexes 
showing change over time 
in the relationship between 
the output of an industry 
and the employee hours 
expended on the output for 
over 130 industries: most 
start in 1958 and go to the 
most recent year. Also, 
annual Federal Government 
productivity indexes 
showing the change over 
time in the relationship 
between the output of the 
combined organizations 
within a function and the 
employee years expended 
on that output from 1967 to 
1984. Single diskette, $35. 


Occupational injury and 
illness data—annual 
number of work-related 
injuries and illnesses OF 
lost workdays per 100 full- 
time employees from 1981 
to 1984. Single diskette, 
$35. 


Make checks or money 
orders payable to 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


diskette subscription(s) or —__—_— single diskette(s) 


indicated for a total cost of $ = 
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